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A DISCUSSION WITH AN INFIDEL. 


Dr. Louis BUCHNER’s work, 
Kraft und Stoff, first appeared in 
Germany in the year 1855, and met 
with such a favorable reception by 
a numerous class of ignorant or 
wicked progressionists * that from 
that year up to the end of 1870 it 
passed through ten German editions, 
without counting the several trans- 
lations into other languages. The 
present writer had lately the fortune, 
or the misfortune, to be presented 
with an English copy of this abom- 
inable work,t and was informed 
that the knights of the square and 
the trowel had taken a special in- 
terest in its propagation. It could 
not be otherwise; for the work it- 
self is a masonic work. No one 
who knows the ‘true character of 
freemasonry, and has read the book, 
can have the least doubt of its ma- 
sonic origin. Only a mason of the 


*In fact, Studtorum infinitus est numerus. 

+ Force and Matter: Empirico-philosophical 
studies intelligibly rendered by Dr. Louis Biich- 
ner, President of the Medical Association of 
Hessen-Darmstadt, etc.,etc. Edited by J. Fred- 
erick Collingwood. Second English edition. 
London: Triibner & Co, 1870, 


blackest dye could have displayed 
such a cool effrontery, artful dishon- 
esty, and diabolic malice as the 
author of Force and Matter did in 
almost every page of his little vol- 
ume. Dr. Biichner is one of those 
dangerous men who have a great 
talent for perverting truth. He 
knows how to dazzle the simple 
with brilliant quotations, how to 
perplex the acute with unanswer- 
able riddles, how to entangle the 
cautious in a web of plausible ob- 
jections. He knows how to sup- 
plant reason by rhetoric; and the 
more embarrassing his case, the 
greater is his assurance and the 
higher his pretension. It is in the 
name of science that he pretends to 
speak. Such is the fashion just 
now. Secret societies began their 
open war against the church and 
against God in the name of phz/oso- 
phy ; when beaten on this ground, 
they appealed to /derality, then to 
progress, then to civilization, and now 
toscience. All these words, on their 
lips, were lies. Freemasons and 
their cognate societies have never 


Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1874, by Rev. I. T. Hecker, in the Office of 
the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C, 
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been fond of real “ philosophy,” and 
never had truly “liberal” views. 
The world never made any “ pro- 
gress” in the right direction when 
it followed them; their pretended 
“civilization”? never meant any- 
thing else than the tyrannical subju- 
gation of the church by “civil” 
powers. And now their “ 
so far as it is theirs, is only a tra- 
vesty and prostitution of truth. The 
world owes nothing to them except 


science,” 


the increase of crime, the loss of, 


public honesty, and the threatened 
triumph of villany. 

With Dr. Biichner, as with many 
others of the same ilk, science is a 
mere pretext. His real object is to 
attack God’s existence, a future life, 
human liberty, and all those truths 
which underlie sound philosophy, 
morality, and religious belief. A 
work so well calculated to do harm, 
and which has already infected with 
its poison a numerous class of read- 
ers, needs refutation, and we will 
engage inthe unpleasant task. We 
hope we shall be able to show that 
Dr. Biichner’s Force and Matter, all 
its pretensions notwithstanding, is, 
in a philosophical point of view, a 
complete failure. One ounce of 
truth and a cartload of lies is just 
what the doctor dispenses to his 
benighted admirers throughout the 
pages of his baneful production. 

To make things clearer, and to 
give Dr. Biichner the best opportu- 
nity of speaking for himself, we 
have thought of putting the whele 
discussion in the form of a dialogue 
between the doctor and ourselves. 
We know that a lengthy conversa- 
tion with such a sworn enemy of 
truth may prove disgusting in a 
high degree, as he will utter nothing 
but sophisms or blasphemies, But 
the sophist must be unmasked and 
the blasphemer confounded. We 
hope our readers will excuse us for 
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paying such attention to an infidel 
writer ; we would have ignored him 
altogether, if his work were not as 
dangerous as it is unworthy of a 
doctor. 


FLIPPANCY AND SCHOLASTICISM 


Reader. Indeed, doctor, I fear 
that your Force and Matter will 
make you a bad reputation. Our 
most esteemed philosophers say 
that you are a sophist, and that a 
man of your attainments cannot be 
a sophist but by deliberate choice. 
They evidently imply that you area 
knave and animpostor. As for my- 
self, I confess that I do not see the 
cogency of your reasonings; but, 
before declaring you a knave and 
an impostor, I should like to hear 
from your own mouth what 
may have to say in your behalf. 

Biichner. I am not surprised, sir, 
at anything said against me. | When 
I published my work, “I knew that 
my attempt was bold, and that | 
should have to sustain a fierce 
struggle with the prejudices of the 
age” (p. viii.). But “things can- 
not be represented different from 
what they are ; and nothing appears 
to me more perverse than the ef- 
forts of respectable naturalists to 
introduce orthodoxy in the natural 
sciences” (p. xvii.) You say that 
our most esteemed philosophers call 
me asophist. You mean the school- 
men, of course ; in fact, “ the scho- 
tastic philosophy. still riding upon 
its high though terribly emaciated 
horse, conceives that it has long ago 
done with our theories, and has con- 
signed them, ticketed materialism, 
sensualism, determinism, etc., to the 
scientific lumber-room, or, as the 
phrase goes, has assigned them their 
historical value. But this philoso- 
phy, my dear sir, sinks daily in the 


you 
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estimation of the public, and loses 
its ground” (p. xviii.) 

Reader. 1 would remark, with 
your permission, that the public is 
not nowadays avery acute judge 
of these matters. For what does 
the public know of scholastic phi- 
losophy ? 

Biichner. By the public 
the scientific world, sir. 

Reader. The scientific world, 
dear doctor, knows very little of 
scholastic philosophy. I am sure 
you will not deny the fact. Can 
you tell me where, when, for how 
many years, under what professors, 
and in what books, your scientific 
men had an opportunity of studying 
scholastic philosophy? They have, 
no doubt, heard something of it— 
just enough to realize the fact that 
there was a science in the world of 
which they were profoundly ignorant. 
But this gives them no right to pass 
a judgment. I venture to say that 
neither you nor Moleschott, Feuer- 
bach, Darwin, Tuttle, Huxley, or 
iny of your school, have ever stu- 
died, or consulted, or perhaps even 
so much as touched with your 
hands, asingle volume of scholastic 
philosophy. 

Biichner. This may be; but it is 
quite enough for us to know that 
“the singular attempts of the old 
school to construe nature out of 
thought instead of from observation 
have failed, and brought the adhe- 
rents of that school into such dis- 
credit that the name of natural 
philosopher has become a byword 
and a nickname” (p. xix.) 

Reader. No, doctor. This is not 
true. Thename of natural philoso- 
pher is still much respected and 
revered; and I trust nothing will 
ever succeed in making it despica- 
ble, except, perhaps, the shameless 
usurpation of it made by your 
friends, the free-thinkers, whose 


I mean 
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philosophy is nothing but a mean 
conspiracy against truth. It is 
their fault, indeed, if the name of 
natural philosopher is sneered at 
when connected with their own per- 
sons. Why should they put on a 
garb which fits them not? If you 
call Moleschott or Darwin natural 
philosophers, every one certainly 
will smile; but call Ampére or Far- 
aday by this name, and you will see 
every one take down his hat in 
sign of respect and approbation. 
Then, you should not imagine that 
because a few discoveries have been 
lately made by our men of science 
(I say a few, because most of them 
are only new applieations of old 
theories, while many others are 
mere hypotheses), you should not 
imagine that we have acquired the 
right to despise the discoveries 
and the wisdom of all past ages. 
It was our forefathers who created 
modern science. Where would you 
be without a Kepler, a Galileo, a 
Newton, and scores of others, who 
laid down the ruling principles of 
all the branches of science? If 
they knew less than we do about 
empirical manipulations, they knew 
a great deal more about the con- 
ditions of legitimate speculation. 
Toccnstrue nature “ out of thought 
instead of from observation ” has 
never been their method; if I wish- 
ed to retaliate, I could easily prove 
that it is yours. 

Biichner (defiantly). Try, sir. 

Reader, Well, since you challenge 
me, I shall ask you whether it is 
from observation, and not out of 
thought, that you have construed 
your “uncreated”’ matter. I know, 
and you also know, that it is only 
“out of thought.” But we shall 
have time to do justice to this and 
other topics. The point I now in- 
sist on is, that what you say of the 
scholastic method of “construing 
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nature” is a rank calumny. Un- 
derstand me, doctor. Natural 
science has two objects in view: 
the first is to ascertain the truth 
about natural facts; the second is 
to discover the nature of the princi- 
ples and causes to which such facts 
must be traced. As the first of 
these two objects is attained by ob- 
servation and experiments, so is the 
second by thought—that is, by rea- 
sonings based on the positive re- 
sults of observation and experiment. 
Now, you must admit that the duty 
of the metaphysician is not to make 
observations or experiments. This 
belongs to the physicist. The 
metaphysician accepts the facts as 
ascertained by the physicist; and 
it is from such facts, not from 
thoughts, that he starts his specula- 
tion on the nature of things. Of 
course, if the physicist be wrong in 
his statement of facts, the metaphy- 
sician will be led astray and build 
a theory without foundation; yet 
the fault will not behis. And if the 
physicist be ignorant of some im- 
portant law of nature, the metaphy- 
sician will be compelled to supply 
for the law with a guess at a proba- 
ble hypothesis. This is in the na- 
ture of things. With a mutton- 
chop you cannot make roast beef, 
can you? 

Biichner. No, indeed. 

Reader. 1 mean that our fore- 
fathers had not at their disposal 
such an abundance of means for 
investigating the secrets of nature 
as we now possess. Certainly, the 
most important of such secrets, be- 
fore the time of Copernicus, were 
inaccessible to the metaphysicians. 
I allow, then, that the theory of the 
scholastics remained incomplete, 
and was most imperfect so long as 
universal attraction was unknown 
and chemistry undeveloped. But 
this proves nothing. The imper- 
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fection of the old physics gives you 
no right to affirm that the schoolmen 
construed nature out of thought. 
Speculation always implies thought ; 
but to start one’s speculations from 
the data of observation, as it was 
customary with the scholastic phi- 
losophers, is not to reject observa- 
tion. 

Biichner. 1 demur to this state- 
ment, sir. It is well known that the 
old school was all grounded on the 
a priort method. 

Reader. Certainly not, my dear 
doctor. One cannot reason with- 
out abstract principles; but when 
such principles are the result of ex- 
perimental knowledge, it would be 
folly to pretend that they constitute 
an @ priori method of construing 
nature out of thought instead of 
from observation. Do you demur 
to this also? 

Biichner. What I assert, sir, is 
that “the times of the 
bombast, of philosophical charla- 
tanism, or, as Cotta says, of intel- 
lectual jugglery, are passing away ’ 
(p. xix.) 

Reader. 


scholastic 


You are not serious, 
doctor. First of all, you know no- 
thing about scholastic bombast. 
Were you to read one page of. any 
of our great scholastic doctors, you 
would be amazed at the simplicity 
of their style, and at the utter reck- 
lessness of your allegation. In the 
second place, the times of bombast 
and charlatanism are not, passing 
away. Read Huxley. Can you 
find anything more bombastic than 
his Lay Sermons? Read Darwin. 
Is he not a philosophical charla- 
tan? Read your own Kraft und 
Stoff. eee 

Biichner. Brilliancy is not char- 
latanism, sir. It is a fact that 
while the pretended high specula- 
tions of the old school are hope- 
lessly unintelligible, our discov- 
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eries, “by directing investigation to 
facts, have compelled thought to 
leave the misty and sterile regions 
of speculative dreams, and to de- 
scend to real life” (p. xxii.) Can 
you condemn us forthis? “It lies 
in the nature of philosophy that it 
should be common property. Ex- 
positions which are not intelligible 
to an educated man are scarcely 
worth the ink they are printed with. 
The philosophical mist which en- 
velops the writings of scholars ap- 
pears intended more to conceal 
than to exhibit their thoughts ” (p. 
X1X.) 
Reader. 


tor. 


It is all a mistake, doc- 
If you reflect for a moment 
on your oracular sentences, you 
will see that they are mere non- 
You say that it lies in the 
nature of philosophy that it should 
be common property. I wonder if 
this can be true. I fancy that phi- 
losophy, like any other science or 
discipline which is acquired by 
study, is the property of those 
alone who have studied it; and I 
hope that no man of sense will con- 
test such an evident truth. You 
say that philosophical expositions 
should be intelligible to every edw- 
cated man; but this is true only on 
the assumption that the education 
of which you speak includes a tho- 
rough training in philosophy; which, 
unfortunately, is not the case with a 
great number of so-called educated 
men. You say that whatever is 
clearly conceived can be clearly 
expressed; but you forget that 
what is clearly expressed for the 
scholar may still be obscure to the 
uninitiated. Is it possible that a 
doctor like you, and a president of 
a medical association, should over- 
look the fact that every science has 
a number of technical terms and 
scientific phrases which must be 
learned in special books and by 


sense. 
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special study before its specula- 
tions can be comprehended? It is 
therefore supremely ridiculous to 
talk of “the mist that envelops the 
writings of scholars.” Everything 
is misty to the uninstructed. Let 
him study, and the mist will disap- 
pear; for it is not the doctrine that 
wants clearness, but it is the eye of 
the ignorant that is blurred. 

And now, what shall I say of 
that pompous phrase of yours, that 
modern discoveries “have com- 
pelled thought to leave the misty 
and sterile regions of speculative 
dreams, and to descend to real 
life’? I hope you will allow me 
to call it “modern bombast” and 
“ philosophical charlatanism ”’; for 
I cannot call it by any other name. 
If you mean by such words to de- 
nounce Kant, Hegel, Schelling, and 
other German dreamers of the 
same school, I have nothing to say 
in their defence; but if you intend 
thereby to stigmatize the Catholi 
schools, to which you Germans, no 
less than the rest of the civilized 
world, owe your intellectual educa- 
tion, I cannot help saying, dear doc- 
tor, that your hostile insinuations are 
dictated by malice and hatred of 
truth. Why do you defame what 
you know not? Howcanyou calla 
sterile region that speculative phi- 
losophy which formed all our great 
men? or dreams those evident con- 
clusions against which reason can- 
not rebel without slaying itself? 
Is not this very strange in a doc- 
tor? You were confident that “ in- 
tellectual jugglery,” to use Cotta’s 
expression, would be stronger than 
historical truth; but we are quite 
prepared to meet you on this 
ground as on others; for we Ca- 
tholic thinkers are not afraid of 
bombastic words. We do not even 
think that your “jugglery ” is at all 
“intellectual.” For is it intellec- 
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tual to make sweeping assertions 
when you can give no proofs? Or 
is it intellectual to sneer at your 
opponents, instead of replying to 
their arguments? I presume, dear 
doctor, that your freemasons alone 
would see anything intellectual in 
such a proceeding. 

Biichner. You imagine, sir, that 
I must bea freemason. I shall not 
answer that, as it has nothing to do 
with my book. Yet I wish to in- 
form you that freemasonry every 
where favors the progress of “mo- 
dern science”; and therefore I 
would not object to being called a 
freemason, whether I am one or 
not. But as to making assertions 
of which I give no proofs, I defy 
you, sir, to substantiate the charge ; 
and as to my not replying to my op- 
ponents, I am sure you will modify 
your judgment when you examine 
the prefaces to the various editions 
of my work. 

Reader. 1 accept the challenge. 
It will not be more difficult to give 
you full satisfaction on these two 
points than it has been to rebut 
your flippant denunciations of the 
scholastic philosophy. 


Il, 
TERGIVERSATION AND JUGGLERY. 


Reader. You say, then, that in 
the prefaces to the various editions 
of your work you have replied to 
your opponents. 

Biichner, Certainly I do. 

Reader. I have read all your 
prefaces. In the very first you 
make this declaration: “We will 
not be in want of opponents; but 
we shall only notice those who 
speak from experience and combat 
us with facts” (p. xx.) This 
amounts to saying: “When we 
shall be attacked with any sort 
of arms, arrows, pistols, knives, 
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swords, guns, and sticks, we shall 
not defend ourselves except against 
sticks.” Against sticks, of course, 
you may defend yourself by the 
use of other sticks; but, if you are 
attacked with artillery, will your 
sticks be to you a sufficient protec- 
tion? You knew very well, when 
publishing your book, that you 
were to be attacked with reasons. 
To declare that you would no- 
tice only those adversaries who 
would attack you with facts was to 
declare that you were not ready to 
meet your real opponents. 

Biichner. Against fact there is no 
reasoning. 

Reader. This is not the question. 
It is true that against fact there is 
no reasoning; but when we argue 
against your false conclusions, we 
do not attack your facts, but your 
sophisms only, most erudite doctor. 

Then you add that “ speculative 
philosophers may fight among 
themselves from their own point of 
view, but should not delude them- 
selves into the belief that they 
alone are in possession of philo- 
sophical truth” (p. xx.) These 
words: reveal your tactics, which 
are: “Let them fight among them- 
selves, and not against me; but if 
one of their number attacks me, 
and I cannot hold my ground, let 
him know that, if he is right, I also 
am right; for he is not alone in 
possession of philosophical truth.” 
This is, doctor, the silly plan of de- 
fence you have adopted and car- 
ried out against the attacks of Ca- 
tholic philosophers. How can you, 
then, pretend that you have an- 
swered your opponents? I 
your real opponents. 

When the Frankfurter Katho- 
lische Kirchenblatt took you to task 
for your impious and absurd pub- 
lication, what did you answer? 
Here are your words: “ We shall 


mean 
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pass over the fierce denunciations 
of the Frankfirter Katholische 
Kirchenblatt, conducted by the 
parish priest, Beda Weber. The 
melancholy notoriety which that 
individual has acquired, as one of 
the most eccentric of the ultramon- 
tane party, permits us simply to 
dismiss him. We shall only tell 
the reader that the Frankfurter 
Kirchenblatt carries its hatred 
against the modern direction of 
science so far as to recommend the 
application of the criminal law 
against its representatives. The 
public may thus learn what these 
gentlemen are capable of, should 
they ever become possessed of 
power. The same bloody hatred 
with which science was once per- 
secuted by religious fanaticism 
would revive anew, and with it 
the Inquisition, and auto-da-fés, and 
all the horrors with which a refined 
zealotism has tortured humanity 
would be resorted to, to satisfy the 
wishes of these theological cut- 
throats. We must turn from these 
enemies, quite unworthy of a serious 
refutation, to another opponent ” 
(p. xxiii.) Here, then, you confess 
that you have cowardly turned your 
back to the enemy. 

Biichner. Cowardly ? 

Reader. Yes. If you do not like 
the word, I will say prudently. In 
fact, the reason you allege—that 
such an enemy was unworthy of 
serious refutation—is a miserable 
pretext. Whoever is not blind can 
see that your furious declamation 
against Beda Weber was an im- 
pudent attempt at crushing, if 
possible, by insults, the man whom 
you could not defeat with reasons. 
It is mean and disgusting. What 
can your readers say when you 
dare not even let them know Beda 
Weber’s objections, on the plea 
that the reverend priest “has ac- 
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quired a melancholy notoriety as 
one of the most eccentric of the 
ultramontane party ’’? If such is 
the verdict of the masonic lodges, 
we cannot but congratulate Beda 
Weber for the compliment paid to 
him. His very “hatred against the 
modern (masonic and infidel) direc- 
tion of science” shows that he is 
aman of sound and clear judg- 
ment; and his opinion that “the 
criminal law” should be applied 
against the atheists and the cor- 
ruptors of youth recommends him 
to us as a man of order and a true 
friend of civil society; for nothing 
is more necessary for the preserva- 
tion of order and the peace of 
society than the enforcement of 
law. When such men make denun- 
ciations, they should not be 
“simply dismissed,” dear doctor. 
Religious fanaticism, refined zea- 
lotism, tortures of humanity, perse- 
cution of science, and the rest, 
even if they were not thread-bare 
lies, would not authorize you to 
“simply dismiss” a learned oppo- 
nent as unworthy of serious refuta- 
tion. I will say nothing about 
that malicious insinuation concern- 
ing “what these gentlemen are 
capable of, should they ever become 
possessed of power.” Were they 
capable of any monstrosity, this 
would not help your defence of 
Force and Matter, But those gentle- 
men have been possessed of power 
for ages, and the nations redeemed 
from barbarism, and enriched with 
monuments of art, and with scien- 
tific, literary, and charitable insti- 
tutions, show “what they were 
capable of.”” Ofcourse freemason- 
ry is capable of something else; 
glance at the present deplorable 
condition of Germany suffices to 
show what you are capable of when 
you are possessed of power. But, 
I repeat, were we as wicked, in 
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your opinion, as you are in fact, 
this would be no reason for not 
answering our arguments. Your 
book is an attack against religion. 
The professors of religion are there- 
fore your natural opponents. It is 
to them, therefore, that you owe 
your explanations. And yet this 
is what you publicly profess your- 
self unable to do. 

Biichner. 1 never made such a 
profession. 

Reader. You made it very open- 
ly. “ With regard to parsons and 
ecclesiastics,’ you say, “ who never 
cease to enlighten and to assail us 
with their eloquence, we beg to re- 
peat that we cannot discuss with 
them” (p. lxiv.) Of course you 
endeavor to cover your retreat, as 
usual, by pretending that “these 
good people have, from the begin- 
ning of the world, had the privilege 
of using their zeal and ignorance 
in crying down everything that does 
not suit their business” (¢4zd.) ; but 
this vile language only betrays your 
inability to cope with them. You 
are so generous as “not to disturb 
them in their vocation,” because 
“no rational man doubts the total 
incapacity of these gentlemen to 
enter upon such questions” (p. 
Ixv.) 

Biichner. Why should I answer 
them? ‘Theyare mere theologians; 
and I maintain that “there is no 
theological or ecclesiastical natural 
science, nd there will be none so 
long as the telescope does not 
reach the regions where angels 
dwell” (p. Ixv.) 

Reader. This is a very poor 
excuse, dear doctor. ‘Theologians 
are not debarred from dealing with 
natural sciences. ‘To mention no 
others, Copernicus was a canon; 
Secchi is a Jesuit; Moigno is a 
priest. Moreover, the subject of 
sthe question is not natural science, 
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but your sophistry; and you can- 
not deny that ecclesiastical studies 
make men competent to judge 
of logical blunders. But, leaving 
all this aside, did you not try 
to refute the A/gemeine Zeitung, 
though you pretend that “ in strug- 
gling with such _ pen-heroes, 

seems to you that you are acting 
like Don Quixote” (p. xxviii.) ? 
Did you not fight, also, against Mr. 
Karl Gutzkow, although he, “as 
is well known, has never impeded 
the daring flight of his genius by 
the ballast of science” (p. xxix.) ? 
And, to omit others, did you not 
do your best to answer the A//ge- 
meine Kirchen Zeitung, although it 
meets you, as you say, “with theo- 
logical eccentricity and rodomon- 
tades” (p. xxxvii.)? It would 
appear, then, that you are 
afraid of accepting battle when you 
have any hope of overcoming your 
adversary. And 
you shrink from answering your 
Catholic opponents, it is evident 
that you do so only because with 
them you have no hope of success. 

Biichner. You are quite mistaken, 
sir. 

Reader. No, indeed. I am cer- 
tain that you cannot hold your 
ground against a Catholic opponent, 
and I am ready to show you im- 
mediately that such is really the 
case. I have already told you that 
your Forceand Matter isa book full 
of sweeping assertions, of which no 
proof is given. Youchallenged me 
to substantiate the charge, and | 
have accepted the challenge. | 
say, then, that your very first pro- 
position, on which all the other 
arguments employed in your work 
are ultimately based, is one of those 
assertions of which no proof is or 
can be given. Do you accept the 
battle on this ground ? 

Buchner. 1 do. 


not 


therefore, when 
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Reader._Please, then, what do 
you consider to be the fundamental 
proposition of your work? 

Biichner. It is this: “ No matter 
without force, and no force without 
matter ”’ (p. 2). 

Reader. Is this proposition al- 
together universal, so as to admit of 
no possible exception ? 

Biichner. Yes, sir, absolutely uni- 
versal, without any possible excep- 
tion. 

Reader. Then please tell me on 
what grounds such an absolute uni- 
versality can be established. 

Biichner. On many grounds. 
First, as Dubois-Reymond pro- 
foundly remarks, “ fundamentally 
considered, there are neither forces 
nor matter. Both are merely ab- 
stractions, assumed from differ- 
ent points of view, of things as they 
They supplement and presup- 
pose each other. Separately they 
do not exist. Matter is not like a 
carriage, to which the forces, like 
horses, can be put or again remov- 
ed from. A particle of iron is, and 
remains, the same, whether it 
crosses the horizon in the meteoric 
stone, rushes along in the wheel of 
the steam-engine, or circulates in 
the blood through the temples of 
the poet. These qualities are 
eternal, inalienable, and untrans- 
ferable ” (pp. 1, 2). 

Reader. 1 would remark that the 
qualities of matter are not eternal. 
Of course, as long as matter con- 
tinues to exist, its essential consti- 
tution must remain intact; but to 
say that the qualities of matter are 
eternal is to assume not only that 
matter will last for ever, but also 
that it has existed from all eternity. 
Science has no right to make this 
assumption, since it has no means 
of ascertaining its truth; for evi- 
dently eternity does not come 
under observation and experiment. 
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But leaving aside this question, 
which we may examine later, I say 
that your quotation from M. Dubois 
does not account for the univer- 
sality of your proposition. 

Biichner. Hear Moleschott: “A 
force not united to matter, but 
floating freely above it, is an idle 
conception” (p. 1). 

Reader, This is a mere assertion. 

Biichner. Hear Cotta: ‘ No- 
thing in the world justifies us in 
assuming the existence fer se of 
forces independent of the bodies 
from which they proceed and upon 
which they act” (p. 2). 

Reader, This is no proof. It is 
quite clear that those forces which 
proceed from the bodies cannot be 
independent of the bodies. Bu 
your proposition is that no force 
whatever can exist without matter; 
and therefore you should prove 
that a// forces, without exception, 
are dependent on matter. 

Biichner. First of all, we must 
admit that there is no matter with- 
out force. “ Imagine matter without 
force, and the minute particles of 
which a body consists without that 
system of mutual attraction and 
repulsion which holds them togeth- 
er, and gives form and shape to 
the body; imagine the-molecular 
forces of cohesion and affinity re- 
moved; what then would be the 
consequence? ‘The matter must 
instantly break up into a shapeless 
nothing. We know in the physical 
world of no instance of any particle 
of matter which is not endowed 
with forces by means of which it 
plays its appointed part in some 
form or another, sometimes in con- 
nection with similar or with dissim- 
ilar particles. Nor are we in im- 
agination capable of forming a con- 
ception of matter without force. 
In whatever way we may think of 
an original substance, there must 
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always exist in it a system of mu- 
tual repulsion and attraction be- 
tween its minutest parts, without 
which they would dissolve and 
tracelessly disappear in universal 
space. A thing without properties 
is a non-entity, neither rationally 
cogitable nor empirically existing 
in nature” (pp. 2, 3). 

Reader. Very good so far. But 
this is no recent discovery; it is 
an old truth constantly taught, and 
much more exactly expressed, by 
those schoolmen whom you ima- 
gine to have been “the persecutors 
of science.” ‘Thus far, then, you 
have only rehearsed the old doc- 
trine. But now you have to show 
that, as there is no matter without 
force, so also there is no 
without matter. 

Biichner. Yes. “ Force without 
matter is equally an idle notion. 
It being a law admitting of no ex- 
ception that force can only be 
manifested in matter, it follows 
that force can as little possess a 
separate existence as matter with- 
out force” (p. 3). 

Reader, Take care,doctor! You 
are now assuming what should be 
proved. You assume a law, admit- 
ting of no exception, that force can 
only be manifested in matter. 

Biichner. The law is’ known. 
“ Imagine an electricity, a magnet- 
ism, without the iron or such 
bodies as exhibit these phenomena, 
and without the particles of matter, 
the mutual relation of which is just 
the cause of these phenomena; 
nothing would then remain but a 
confused idea, an empty abstrac- 
tion, to which we have given a 
name in order to form a better con- 
ception. If the material particles 
capable of an electric condition 
had never existed, there would 
have been no electricity, and we 
should never have been able by 
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mere attraction to acquire the least 
knowledge or conception of elec- 
tricity. Indeed, we may say elec- 
tricity would never have existed 
without these particles. All the so- 
called imponderables, such as light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, etc., 
are neither more nor than 
changes in the aggregate state of 
matter—changes which, almost like 
contagion, are transmitted from 
body to body. Heat is a separa- 
tion, cold an approximation, of the 
material atoms. Light and sound 
are vibrating, undulating bodies. 
Electrical and magnetic phenome- 
na, says Czolbe, arise, as experi 
ence shows, like light and heat 
from the reciprocal relation of 
molecules and atoms” (pp. 3, 4). 

Reader. Have you done? 

Biichner. Yes, sir. 

Reader. Is this all your proof? 

Biichner. Yes, sir. 

Reader. Then allow me to state 
that vou have what 
you promised. You have proved, 
indeed, that the forces of mat- 
ter exist nowhere but in mat- 
ter; but as every one admits this, 
there was no need of your proof. 
Your duty was to prove the uni- 
versal proposition, zo force with- 
out matter ; and therefore you 
had to show that there are no 
other forces than the forces of 
matter. 

Biichner. This is evident; as 
“force can as little exist without a 
substance as seeing without a vis- 
ual apparatus, or thinking without 
an organ of thought” (p. 4). 

Reader. I am afraid, doctor, 
that you do not speak to the point. 
The question is not whether a 
force can or cannot exist without a 
substance; it is, whether there is 
no other substance than matter. 
Before denying the existence of 
force without matter, you must 
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conclusively show that all sub- 
stance is matter. 

Biichner. “ Nothing but the 
changes we perceive in matter by 
means of could ever 
vive us any notion as to the exist- 
ence of powers which we qualify 
by the name of forces. Any know- 
ledge of them by other means is 
impossible ” (p. 4). 

Reader. 1 should be glad to 

know how you can infer from such 
. remark that all substance is mat- 
ter. What you perceive in mate- 
rial objects proves, indeed, the ex- 
istence of matter and of the forces 
of matter; but how does it prove 
non-existence of other sub- 
stances and of other forces? You, 
surely, imagine that our senses are 
our only source of knowledge, and 
that the supersensible, as unknow- 
able, must be consigned to the re- 
gion of dreams. 
Certainly. “We main- 
tain that human thought and hu- 
man knowledge are incapable of 
or knowing anything 
supersensual, This is the necessa- 
ry general result of modern inves- 
tigation ” (p. xli.) 

Reader. A curious result indeed! 
By which of your senses do you 
perceive abstractions, such as pii- 
‘osophy, morality, affirmation, veraci- 
I put you the alternative: 
either show that you touch, hear, 
smell, taste, or see, with your ma- 
terial eyes, any of such abstract 
notions, or confess, according to 
the general result of your ridiculous 
modern investigations, that you can 
have none of such notions, and are 
essentially incapable of reasoning. 

Biichner. You try to draw me 
out of the real question, sir. 

Reader. By no means. It is 
your denial of our capability of 
knowing anything supersensual 
that draws us out of the question. 
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Biichner. My object was to show 
that there is no matter without 
force, and no force without matter. 
This proposition can be-establish- 
ed without any special reference to 
our mental operations. 

Reader, You may try; on con- 
dition, however, that our know- 
ledge of the supersensible be not 
called in question. 

Biichner. The science of force is 

physics “This science makes us 
acquainted with eight different 
forces: gravitation, mechanical 
force, heat, light, electricity, mag- 
netism, affinity, cohesion, which, 
inseparably united to matter, form 
and give shape to the world” (p. 
18). Any force which cannot be 
reduced to a combination of these 
forces is therefore to be looked 
upon chimerical. Nothing is 
more evident. 
_ Reader, Evident? I think, doc- 
tor, if I were you, I would be 
ashamed of uttering such a rank 
sophism. You beg the question 
altogether. What right have you 
to assume that there are no real 
forces in the universe but those 
mentioned in our physical treat- 
ises? ‘To assume this is to assume 
that there is nothing in the world 
but matter—the very thing which 
you should demonstrate. And 
therefore you are aS far as ever 
from having shown your universal 
proposition, zo force without mat- 
ter. Indeed, you will never show 
it. Truth is stronger than you. 

Biichner. Then tell me, sir, on 
what ground do you base your be- 
lief in the existence of supersen- 
sual forces ? 

Reader, Excuse me, doctor. 
We were not discussing the ques- 
tion, “What are my grounds for 
believing their existence?” Our 
question was, “ What are your own 
grounds for proclaiming their non- 
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existence?” When a man makes 
an assertion contrary to the com- 
mon belief, it is his duty to give 
good reasons in its support. If 
he cannot, let him give up his as- 
sertion, and go back to the com- 
mon. belief. Common beliefs, on 
the contrary, are in no need of 
special demonstration so long as 
they are not attacked with plausi- 
ble reasons. That there are super- 
sensual forces is a common belief. 
As you have failed to adduce any 
serious proof to the contrary, this 
common belief remains unshaken. 
You ask on what grounds I base 
my belief. I might answer that I 
base it on the ground of universal 
consent, and I might show that this 
universal consent must have a uni- 
versal foundation, which cannot be 
invalidated. But I will.tell you a 
special reason for admitting super- 
sensual forces. It is that there are 
facts which cannot be accounted 
for by the forces of matter. 

Biichner. What fact? Do you 
mean the exploded fact of crea- 
tion ? 

Reader. I will soon come to the 
fact of creation, if you wish, and 
compel you to swallow back your 
nasty epithet. But the fact I al- 
luded to was that the phenomena 
of consciousness and of volition are 
unaccountable, if there is nothing 
besides material forces. This you 
cannot deny; for you say you 
“cannot but acknowledge that in 
the relation of brain and soul, phe- 
nomena occur which cannot be ex- 
plained from the simple physical re- 
lation of force and matter” (p. lxiv.) 
As long, therefore, as you admit 
nothing but matter and material 
force, there are facts which, by your 
own confession, cannot be explain- 
ed. Thus, you see, not only have 
you failed to substantiate your fun- 
damental assertion, xo force without 
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matter, but you are constrained, on 
your own showing, to admit forces 
that transcend matter. 


Ill, 
CREATION, 


Reader, You say, doctor, that 
creation is an exploded fact. May 
I ask why? 

Biichner. “Those who talk of a 
creative power, which is said to 
have produced the world out of it- 
self, or out of nothing, are ignorant 
of the first and most simple princi- 
ple, founded upon experience and 
the contemplation of nature. How 
could a power have existed not 
manifested in material substance, 
but governing it arbitrarily accord- 
ing to individual views? Neither 
could separately-existing forces be 
transferred to chaotic matter, and 
produce the world in this manner ; 
for we have seen that a separate ex- 
istence of either is an impossibil- 
ity” (p. 5). 

Reader. I beg to remind you that 
we have wo¢f seen the impossibility 
of force without matter. All your 
efforts to show it have been vain. 
It is childish, therefore, on your 
part, to pretend that those who talk 
of a creative power “are ignorant 
of a first principle founded upon 
experience and the contemplation 
of nature.” The contemplation of 
nature is, on the contrary, the lad- 
der by which rational creatures as- 
cend to the knowledge of the Crea- 
tor. Youask: Howcould a power 
have existed not manifested in ma- 
terial substance? I answer by an- 
other question: How could the 
world have existed, if no such power 
exists? This is the real question 
at issue. And pray, doctor, do not 
speak of separately-existing forces 
transferred to chaotic matter. ‘This 
is not the way we account for the 
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production of the world. We do 
not admit of chaotic matter before 
creation. And again, do not sup- 
pose that we can ever dream of a 
Creator producing the world out of 
himself. We are not pantheists; 
and we know that the world has 
been produced out of nothing This 
is the true notion of creation ac- 
cording to both theology and phi- 
losophy. } 

Biichner. Very well. But “the 
world could not have originated out 
of nothing. A nothing is not 
merely a logical, but also an empiri- 
cal non-entity. The world, or mat- 
ter with its properties, which we 
term forces, must have existed from 
eternity, and must last for ever—in 
one word, the world cannot have 
been created” (p. 5). 

Reader. These are bold asser- 
tions indeed. How can you make 
them good ? 

Biichner. “The notion ‘ eternal’ 
is certainly one which, with our 
limited faculties, is difficult of con- 
ception. The facts, nevertheless, 
leave no doubt as to the eternity 
of the world” (p. 5). 

Reader, What facts, if you please ? 

Biichner. Here is one fact: 
“That the world is not governed, 
as is frequently expressed, but that 
the changes and motions of matter 
obey a necessity inherent in it, 
which admits of no exception, can- 
not be denied by any person who 
is but superficially acquainted with 
the natural sciences ”’(p. 5). Now, 
if the world is not governed by a 
superior power, we cannot make it 
dependent for its origin on any su- 
perior power. This leaves no 
doubt as to the eternity of the 
world. 

Reader. 1 wonder, doctor, if you 
have ever learned or understood 
the first principles of philosophy. 
Young students may teach you that, 
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from the necessity to which matter 
is subjected of obeying certain laws 
of motion, it is absurd to infer the 
necessity of its existence. What is 
subject to obedience is not indepen- 
dent, and what has a necessity of 
obeying is essentially dependent. 
Moreover, do you not see that what 
is subject to change cannot be ne- 
cessary, and cannot be eternal? 
You appeal to natural sciences. 
This is ridiculous. There is no 
need of modern sciences to know 
that the phenomena of the material 
world follow an imvariable law. 
This was known in all past ages; 
yet no man in his senses has thought 
of concluding that therefore matter 
was a necessary being. Pagan phi- 
losophers, who had lost the primi- 
tive traditions of mankind, admit- 
ted uncreated matter without fur- 
ther examining the question; but 
none of them pretended to prove 
the eternity or necessity of matter 
from its subjection to definite laws 
of motion. The absurdity of such 
a deduction is manifest. Suppose 
a geometrician were to argue thus: 
What follows an invariable and 
necessary law exists from eternity ; 
but every triangle follows this in- 
variable and necessary law : that the 
sum of its angles equals two right 
angles; and therefore every tri- 
angle exists from eternity. What 
would you reply? 

Biichner. I would reply that the 
laws of geometry are mere abstrac- 
tions. 

Reader. And so are all physical 
laws also. When a thing exists, it 
cannot but be what it is according | 
to its essence. If it isa figure of 
geometry, it exists according to 
geometric laws, and has its geomet- 
ric properties; and if it is a mate- 
rial substance, it cannot but have 
the properties of matter, and so 
long as it exists it cannot but retain 
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the same properties. This is evi- 
dent. But from the fact that a 
thing existing is necessarily subject 
to the laws of its nature you can- 
not conclude that it necessarily ex- 
ists, unless, indeed, you are not even 
superficially acquainted with the 
laws of reasoning. Hence it is clear 
that your argument has no weight. 

Biichner. “ But that a power— 
taken for the once in its abstract 
sense-—could only exist so long as 
it is active is no less clear. In as- 
suming, therefore, a creative abso- 
lute power, a primeval soul, an un- 
known x—it matters not what name 
we give it—as the cause of the 
world, we must, in applying to it 
the notion of time, say that it could 
not have existed either defore or 
after the creation. It could not 
have existed defore, as the notion 
of power is not reconcilable with 
the idea of nothing or inactivity. 
It could not have been a creative 
power without creating something. 
We must, therefore, suppose that 
this power has for a time been inert 
in the presence of chaotic and mo- 
tionless matter—a conception we 
have already shown to be absurd. 
It could not have existed after the 
creation, as rest and inactivity are 
again incompatible with the notion 
of force. The motion of matter 
obeys only those laws which are in- 
herently active; and their manifes- 
tations are nothing but the product 
of the various and manifold acci- 
dental or necessary combinations 
of material movements. At no 
time and nowhere, even in the 
most distant space reached by our 
telescope, could a single fact be es- 
tablished, forming an excepticn to 
this law, which would render the 
assumption of a force external, and 
independent of matter, necessary. 
But a force which is not manifested 
does not exist, and cannot be taken 
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into account in our reasoning” (p. 
6). What do you answer, sir? 

Reader, 1 answer that this pre- 
tended argument cannot entrap 
any one but an ignorant man, or 
one who desires to be cheated or to 
cheat himself. And first I observe 
that you begin by surmising that 
the Creator would be “an abstract 
power ”’; now, the surmise is an ab- 
surdity. Secondly, you suppose that 
we “assume” a creative absolute 
power—which is not the case; for 
we do not assume its existence, but 
we prove it. Thirdly, you call the 
Creator “a primeval soul, an un- 
known x”; and both expressions 
are very wrong indeed. Fourthly, 
you say that we must apply to the 
Creator “the notion of time ’’— 
which is sheer folly; as every one 
knows that time has no existence 
but in the successive changes of 
created things. Even you yourself 
say that “the mere application of a 
limited notion of time to the crea- 
tive power involves a contradiction ”’ 
(p. 7). And therefore, when. you 
affirm that the creative power 
“could not have existed either de- 
fore or after creation,” you commit 
a great blunder by assuming that 
before creation there should have 
been time. But leaving aside all 
this, and supposing that the phrase 
“before the creation”’ may be un- 
derstood in a legitimate sense as 
expressing the priority of eternity 
and not of time, I will come direct- 
ly to your argument. 

You say that a creative power 
could not exist before creation, 
“as the notion of power is not re- 
concilable with the idea of nothing 
or inactivity.” This reason proves 
nothing, except, perhaps, your ig- 
norance of logic. Try to reduce 
your argument to the syllogistic 
form, and you will see what it 
amounts to. 
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Biichner. The syllogism will 
run thus: A power can exist only 
as long as it is active. But the 
creative power before the creation 
was not active. Therefore the 
creative power could not exist be- 
the creation. I hope this 
proves something else than my ig- 
norance of logic. 

Reader. And yet your logic is 
sadly at fault. Do you not see the 
equivocation lurking in the middle 
term? What do you mean by ac- 
tive? Does this word stand for 
acting, or for able to act? If it 
stands for acting, then your major 
proposition is false; for a power 
exists as long as it is able to act, 
although it is not actually acting. 
This is clear; for have you not 
a power of talking as long as you 
are able to talk, although you may 
actually be silent? If, on the con- 
trary, the word active stands for 
able to act, then it is your minor 
proposition that will be evidently 
false; for the creative power, be- 
fore the creation, was able to create 
the world, although we conceive 
it as not yet creating anything. 
Hence your nice syllogism is a 
mere sophism, and your conclusion 
a blunder. 

Your other assertion, “It could 
not have been a creative power 
without creating something,” is 
likewise sophistical. For the epithet 
“creative” in your argumentation 
means “able to create”; and con- 
sequently it does not entail actual 
creation, but only its possibility. 
Thus the blunder is repeated. 

But you proceed: “We must, 
therefore, suppose that this power 
has for a time been inert in the 
presence of chaotic or motionless 
matter.” In these few words I 
find three mistakes: First, you 
again introduce time where there 
can be nothing but eternity; sec- 


fore 
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ondly, you assume that a power 
not exercised is inert—which is 
false, because inertness means des- 
titution of self-acting power; third- 
ly, you put chaotic and motionless 
matter in the presence of the crea- 
tive power before this power has 
been exercised—which is to as- 
sume that chaotic matter was not 
created, but only received move- 
ment. You understand, doctor, 
that in arguing, as you do, from 
the point of view of your adversa- 
ries, you cannot take such liberties. 
If you wish to refute creation, you 
must take it as it is understood 
and defended by its supporters; or 
else you will only refute your own 
hallucinations. But I will not in- 
sist on these latter remarks. I 
made them only that you may bet- 
ter realize how deficient and miser- 
able is your method of reasoning. 

Biichner (bitterly), Thank you 
for the compliment. 

Reader. However, I have more 
to say; and I hope, doctor, that 
you will not lose your temper, if I 
proceed onward in the same strain. 
In the second part of your argu- 
ment you say that the, creative 
power “could not have existed 
after the creation, as rest and in- 
activity are again incompatible 
with the notion of force.” This is 
evidently a mere reiteration of the 
sophism just refuted. If the rea- 
son you allege had any weight, it 
would follow that, when you have 
ceased curing a patient, your med- 
ical power would vanish, and, 
when you have ceased talking, 
your talkative power would be ex- 
tinct; in fact, rest and inactivity, 
according to you, are incompatible 
with the notion of power. I say 
“power,” although you here make 
use of the word “force,” which is 
calculated to mislead your readers. 
The word “force” is frequently 
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used to express a quantity of 
movement; and, of course, rest and 
movement exclude one another; 
hence to designate the creative 
power by the name of “force” 
may be a dishonest trick, though a 
very clumsy one, to inveigle readers 
into the belief that rest and crea- 
tive power are incompatible. Here, 
however, I must point out another 
great blunder, which a man of your 
talent should have been able to 
avoid. There is a truth, doctor, 
of which you seem to be quite ig- 
norant, though certainly you must 
have heard of it more than once. 
It is that the creative power, after 
the production of creatures, does 
not remain inactive. Creatures 
need positive conservation, and 
would fall into nothingness were 
they not continually kept in exist- 
ence by the same power by which 
they have been first brought into 
being. Hence the creative power 
is always at work. What is, then, 
your supposition of its inactivity 
but a new proof of your ignorance ? 

What you add concerning the 
motion of matter has no importance. 
I might admit with you that, pre- 
scinding from miracles (which you 
are blind enough to deny), “at no 
time and nowhere, even in the most 
distant space reached by our tele- 
scope, could a single fact be estab- 
lished which would ‘render the as- 
sumption of a force external, and in- 
dependent of matter, necessary.”’ 
This, however, regards only the 
stability of the laws of motion; and 
it would be absurd to infer that 
therefore the existence of matter 
and its conservation need not be 
accounted for by an external cause. 
But you again give a proof of your 
ignorance by adding that “the 
motion of matter obeys only those 
laws which are inherently active.” 
What does this mean? Try to un- 
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derstand the term “law,” and you 
will see that to call law “ inherently 
active” is an unpardonable non- 
sense. And hoping that this suffi- 
ces to show the absolute worthless- 
ness of your pretended argument, | 
will let you go on with your other 
allegations. 

Bichner. You do not reflect, sir, 
that in your theory the creative 
power must have been idle for an 
eternity; and this cannot be ad- 
mitted. For “to consider the 
power in eternal rest, and sunk in 
self-contemplation, is an empty ar- 
bitrary abstraction without any em- 
pirical basis ’’ (p. 6). 

Reader. Not at all, doctor. ‘To 
consider God in eternal rest is not 
an empty arbitrary abstraction; it 
is a real and necessary conclusion 
from incontrovertible premises. Is 
it philosophical to assume, as you 
do, that creation would likely put 
an end to God’s eternal rest? God 
always rests unchangeably in him- 
self, whether he actually exercises 
his creative power or not. He has 
in himself his happiness, and in 
himself he rests for ever indepen- 
dently of creation. This we say 
without thinking for a moment of 
your “empirical basis.” For we 
know that it is a silly thought, that 
of endeavoring to find an empirical 
basis for a purely intellectual truth. 
But if by the want of an empirical 
basis you mean a want of known 
facts from which to show God's ex- 
istence and infinite perfection, then 
your duty would have been to sub- 
stantiate your assertion by showing 
that such facts are not real facts, or 
have no connection with the exist- 
ence of a supreme being. This 
you have omitted to do, and thus 
all your argument consists of bold 
assertions, not only without proofs, 
but without the possibility of proof. 

Is it not strange, then, that you 
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fancy to have cornered your read- 
ers, and compelled them to resort to 
the most absurd fictions to uphold 
the existence of a creative power? 
You say, in fact, that they have no 
other resource but to admit “the 
singular notion that the creative 
power had suddenly and without 
any occasion arisen out of nothing, 
had created the world (out of 
what ?), and had again, in the mo- 
ment of completion, collapsed with- 
in itself, and, so to say, dissolved 
itself in the universe” (p. 7). In- 
deed, were we as stupid as any 
creature can be, we would still find 
it impossible to dream of such a 
foolish assumption. You add that 
“ philosophers and others have ever 
cherished this latter notion, believ- 
ing that they could, by this mode 
of reasoning, reconcile the indis- 
putable fact of a fixed and un- 
changeable law in the economy of 
the universe with the belief in an 
individual creative power” (cdid.) 
I do not hesitate to tell you, doctor, 
that nothing but hatred of truth 
could prompt you to utter such a 
gross lie. 

Biichner. Yet “all religious con- 
ceptions lean more or less towards 
this idea ” (p. 7). 

Reader, This I deny. 

Biichner. Let me explain. Phi- 
losophers admit the idea, “with 
this difference: that they conceive 
the spirit of the world reposing 
after the creation, but yet, as an 
individual, capable of again sus- 
pending his own laws” (p. 7). 

Reader. This explanation is not 
to the point. Your assertion im- 
plied that philosophers and others 
ever cherished the notion that the 
creative power had suddenly arisen 
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out of nothing, and that all reli- 
gious conceptions lean more or 
less towards this idea. This is 
what I challenged you to show. 
Does your explanation show it? 
On the contrary, it shows that the 
idea towards which religious con- 
ceptions lean is quite different. 

Biichner. Be this as it may, 
“conceptions of this kind cannot 
concern us, not being the result of 
philosophical reasoning. Individ- 
ual human qualities and imperfec- 
tions are transferred to philosophi- 
cal notions, and belief is made to 
occupy the place of actual know- 
ledge” (p. 7). 

Reader. I perceive, doctor, that 
you are persistently wrong. It 
seems as though you could not 
open your mouth without uttering 
some false or incongruent assertion, 
What are those conceptions which 
“cannot concern us”? Are they 
not the dreams you have just im- 
agined ? How, then, do you in- 
sinuate that the existence of a 
creative power does not concern 
us, because your dreams are not 
the result of philosophical reason- 
ing? And pray, who ever “trans- 
ferred individual human qualities 
and imperfections to philosophical 
notions”? Has this phrase any in- 
telligible meaning? Lastly, it is 
evidently false that, in order to 
admit a creative power, “ belief is 
made to occupy the place of actual 
knowledge.” The existence of 
God is a philosophical truth ; now, 
philosophy is a method of know- 
ledge, not of belief. 

I trust I have sufficiently expos- 
ed your “intellectual jugglery ”’ to 
let you see that you are at best a 
charlatan, not a philosopher. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 


CANTO FOURTEENTH. 


Nore.—This canto, like the preceding (XIII.), illustrates the sin of envy, which Dante deems a 
special vice of the Florentines, against whom and the other inhabitants of Valdarno he inveighs 
with a bitterness that savors more of the style of the Inferno than of “the milder shade of Pur- 
gatory.” 

In the Thirteenth Canto, Envy has been rebuked by voices of love and gentleness ; as, for instance, 
the kindly comment of the Virgin at the marriage feast of Cana, *“ They have no wine.’ These and 
similar words are the scourge which the envious have to endure. But the 47/d/e, Dante says, are 
tones of a contrary import, such as the terrific voice of Cain, who passes by in a peal of thunder 
but invisible, followed by the dreadful cry of Aglauros, described in the concluding paragraph of 
this canto, 


“ WuatT man is this who round our mountain goes, 
Before that death has let his pinions free, 
Who doth at will his eyelids ope and close ?” 
“T know not; but am sure not sole is he: 
Demand ¢hou of him who the nearest art, 
And gently ask, that he may deign reply.” 
Thus to the right two spirits there, apart, 
Bent each toward each, conferred as I came nigh; 
Then turning up their faces as to speak, 
One said: “O soul! that still in mortal hold 
Art on the way thy home in heaven to seek, 
For charity console us, and unfold 
Whence comest, and who art thou ? for the grace 
Accorded thee in us the wonder wakes 
Due unto things which ne’er before had place.” 
And I: “ Through middle Tuscany there flows 
A brook whose founts in Falterona spring, 
Nor do an hundred miles its current close : 
From that stream’s banks this body of mine I bring: 
*T were vain to tell you how my title goes; 
For yet my name hath not much heralding. 
“Tf well I probe the sense thou hast conveyed 
With intellect,” the first who spake replied : 
“Thou meanest Arno!”—and the other shade 
Said to the former: “ Wherefore did he hide 
That river’s name as men are wont to do 
Of things most horrible ?”—and then the one 
Whom that inquiry was directed to, 
Discharged him thus: 


” 
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“Why he that name doth shun 
I cannot tell: but meet it is the name 
Of such a valley perish from the earth ! 
Since from its head (where so abounds the same 
Great alpine chain which cast Pelorus forth, 
With springs that few spots are impregnate more) 
To where it seeks, arriving at the main, 
What the sky sucks from ocean to restore 
(Whence rivers have what waters they contain), 
Virtue by all is hunted for a foe 
As ’twere a snake ;—whether from fault of place 
Or evil custom goading nature so: 
Wherefore that miserable valley’s race 
Have changed their kind to that degree ’twould seem 
Circe had pastured them. Among brute swine, 
More fit for mast than human food, the stream 
Winds its poor way; then, lower down its line, 
Finds curs that snarl beyond their power to bite, 
And turns from them his nostril as in scorn. 
Falling it goes, and more it grows in might, 
The curst ditch finds that of those dogs are born 
A pack of wolves. Through many a whirlpool then 
He comes to foxes in deceit so deep 
They fear no catching by more crafty men. 
What though o’erheard, no silence will I keep! 
And well for this man, if in mind he bear 
What my true spirit unfolds. One of thy blood 
Shall hunt those wolves. I see thy grandson there 
Harrowing the borders of that savage flood ; 
All fly before him, all are in despair : 
He makes a market of their living flesh, 
Then, like old beasts for slaughter, lays them low: 
Staining his fame with many a murder fresh; 
He comes all bloody from that wood of woe, 
Leaving such wreck that in a thousand years 
To its primeval state it shall not grow.” 


Like one whose visage alters when he hears 
Ill hap foretold, as ’twere in dread which way 
The blow may strike, I saw that other soul 
Stand turned to hear, disturbed and in dismay, 
Soon of those words as he had grasped the whole. 
His troubled air, and what the other said, 
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To know their names wrought in me such a thirst 
That I with prayers direct inquiry made. 

Wherefore the shade who had addrest me first 
Began again: “ Thou wouldest that I deign 

Do thee a grace I did in vain beseech ; 
But since the will of God in thee so plain 

Doth favor show, I will not stint my speech; 
Therefore know this: Guido del Duca am I. 

My blood with envy was so burnt, so bad, 
Thou mightst have seen me livid grow and dry 

Had I but seen another’s face look glad. 
Such of my sowing is the straw I reap! 

O human race! why bring your wishes down 
To pleasures that exclude all partnership ? 

This is Rinieri; this the prize and crown 
Of Casa Calboli, whereof no child 

Hath made himself an heir of his renown. 
Nor yet alone hath his blood been despoiled, 

*Twixt Po, the Pennine, Reno and the shore, 
Of what best needs for truth and happiness ; 

For through those borders there be plenty more 
Of stock so bad, to make their venom less 

By cultivation ’twere but vain to try. 
Where is good Lizio? and Mainardi? Where 

Pier Traversaro and Carpigna’s Guy ? 
O Romagnuoles! what bastard shoots ye bear, 

When sprouts a Fabbro in Bologna, when 
Bernardin Fosco makes Faenza heir 

From coarse grass to a growth of gentlemen! 
No wonder, Tuscan, at my weeping thus 

While I recall, remembering them so well, 
Guido of Prata when himself with us, 

And Ugolin of Azzo, used to dwell: 
Frederic Tignoso and his goodly troop; 

The Traversara, Anastagi race ; 
Now disinherited both houses droop ! 

Ladies and knights, the toils repose and grace 
They wrapt us in of courtesy and love 

There where the best blood such bad hearts debase! 
O Brettinoro! why dost thou not move 

From thy proud seat, thy family wholly gone, 
And many more, to shun corruption’s course ? 

Bagnacaval does well to have no son, 
And Castrocaro ill, and Conio worse 

To breed such Counties taking further pains: 
And well enough too, when their devil is dead, 

May the Pagani do, though some remains 
Bear witness ’gainst them of impureness fled. 

O Ugolin de’ Fantoli! most sure 
Is thy good name, since no degenerate head 
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Is looked for now its brightness to obscure. 
But go thy ways now, Tuscan! more delight 
I find in weeping than in words—too stirred 
By this talk of our country.” We were quite 
Sure those dear souls our way’s direction heard, 
And from their silence knew that we went right. 


Soon as proceeding we became alone, 
A voice, like lightning when it strikes, did say, 

Rushing on tow’rds us with its thunderous tone, 

“ Whoever findeth me the same shall slay I * 

Then fled as thunder, when the bolt is thrown 
From the torn cloud, in rumbling dies away. 

When on our ears a moment’s truce there fell, 
Another crash came of like rattling shock 

As of a rapid thunder, peal on peal: 

“J am Aglauros, who became a rock!” * 

On this, I drew back from my forward pace 
To cling for shelter close behind the bard, 

And when the air was hushed in all its space, 
He said to me: “ That was the bit/t full hard 

Which should each man within his limit stay. 
You take the bait so fondly that the small 

Hook of th’ old enemy makes you his prey, 
And bridle boots you naught, nor warning call. 

Heaven calleth to you, and the eternal round 
Shows you of beauties that about you roll, 

And still your eye is grovelling on the ground; 
Wherefore He smites you who discerns the whole.” 


* Of these two unseen spirits, the first voice is that of Cain; the second, that of Aglauros, changed 
to stone for envy of her sister Herse, as told by Ovid. 
+ The meaning of this 47¢ or 4rid/e is explained in the preliminary note. 
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TRANSLATED, BY PERMISSION, FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF “A SISTER'S STORY,” 
“ FLEURANGE,” ETC, 


VII. 


LORENZO, DUCA DI VALENZANO, 
belonged to one of the noblest 
families of upper Italy; but his 
mother was a native of Sicily, and 
it was from her he inherited his 
title as well as the fortune already 
in his possession, which would be 
considerably increased if an im- 
portant lawsuit (the usual accom- 
paniment of a Sicilian inheritance), 
which brought a great part .of it 
into litigation, should terminate 
successfully. His object in coming 


to see my father was to place this 
business in his hands; and, after 
his first visit, he usually came once 


or twice a week. At first he mere- 
ly bowed to me as he passed, or, at 
most, addressed me a few words on 
leaving the room. ‘The remainder 
of the time was spent in looking 
over voluminous documents with 
my father. Nevertheless, these 
visits soon became a little incident 
in my monotonous life, and I began 
to look forward to them with a 
certain impatience. 

The duke, at this time, was 
scarcely more than thirty years of 
age; but he by no means seemed 
young in my eyes. A few prema- 
ture wrinkles and an_ observant, 
thoughtful look imparted a gravity 
to his face which was not, however, 
its prevailing expression ; for it was 
frequently ironical and sarcastic to 
the last degree, and so mobile that 
it was not always easy to decide on 
the impression it left. His general 

.appearance, however, was noble 
and striking, as well as the tone 


of his voice, which involuntarily 
commanded attention to all he 
said. 

Several weeks elapsed without 
any other variety than the few 
moments, more or less prolonged, 
which he passed at my table at the 
end of each visit. He generally 
made some unimportant remarks 
respecting my lessons, my bird, 
or my flowers, which he noticed 
I cultivated with a care somewhat 
unusual in our clime. In fact, 
he only spoke to me as he would 
to a child. I replied in a cor- 
responding tone, and, very soon, 
not only without embarrassment, 
but with a pleasure I made no at- 
tempt to conceal. I had begun to 
be devoured by ennui in so inac- 
tive and solitary a life, and I eager- 
ly welcomed any diversion that 
came in my way. My father, at 
such times, remained silent and 
grave, and seemed somewhat im- 
patient when these brief conversa- 
tions were prolonged a little more 
than usual. 

One day, when 
proached my table 
a large atlas open 
he noticed that I was examining 
the map of Asia. I was studying 
without any effort, and yet with a 
certain interest resulting from curi- 
osity which, added to an excellent 
memory, made me an unusually 
good scholar. The duke looked 
at the map a moment, and, after 
some observations that excited my 
interest, he pointed to a place near 


the duke 
as usual, I had 
before me, and 


ap- 
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the Himalaya mountains, and re- 
marked: “One year ago to-day I 
was there.” I knew his extensive 
travels had rendered him celebrat- 
ed, as well as his success as a 
sculptor, doubly surprising in a 
man of his rank and so enterpris- 
ing an explorer. I had acquired 
this information from conversations 
respecting the duke since his arri- 
val at Messina, where his presence 
had caused a sensation. 

On this occasion, seeing my in- 
terest strongly excited, he seemed 
to take pleasure in giving an ac- 
count of that remote region, which 
I sometimes interrupted by ques- 
tions that appeared to surprise him. 
The facility with which I was en- 
dowed made me really superior in 
many respects to most girls of my 
age; and as for information, I 


might have been considered a phe- 
nomenon in my own country. 
The conversation that day might 


have been indefinitely prolonged 
had not my father found a pretext 
for abridging it by suddenly pro- 
posing to take the duke to the fur- 
ther end of the garden, in order to 
examine some ruins and a Greek 
portico on a height from which 
there was an admirable view. The 
duke looked at me, as if he wished 
[ could join in the walk ; but my fa- 
ther not seconding this mute sug- 
gestion, he was forced to accompany 
him, not, however, without giving 
me, as he left the room, a look that 
seemed to express compassion, in- 
terest, and respect. 

As soon as I was alone, I abrupt- 
ly closed my atlas, rose from my 
seat, and abandoned myself to a 
violent fit of irritation and grief, as 
I hurried with long steps through 
the extensive gallery, exclaiming 
aloud against the undue sternness 
and severity of my father. ... He did 
not see that he was thus rendering 
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the seclusion he had imposed upon 
me beyond my strength to bear— 
a seclusion that would have been 
transformed by one word of affec- 
tion, sympathy, or even kindness. 
Instead of this, did he not even ap- 
pear to be annoyed that I should 
receive any from this stranger ? 

It was impossible for me to re- 
sume my studies. I had an hour 
to wait before Ottavia would come, 
as she did every day, to ac- 
company me to the garden— 
as if I were a mere child, instead 
of being allowed to wander at my 
own pleasure till sunset. Hitherto 
I had endured everything humbly ; 
but my patience was now exhaust- 
ed, and I felt a disposition to re- 
volt which I only repressed with 
difficulty. Was this merely against 
a régime of such excessive severity, 
or was it the result of a slight re- 
turn of confidence in myself inspir- 
ed by the interest, and almost defer- 
ence, which this stranger had just 
manifested? It was doubtless both ; 
and the consequence was, I felt an 
agitation I could not subdue, and 
an irrepressible longing for any 
change whatever in a mode of life 
that had become insupportable. 
Tired of walking up and down, [ at 
last took a seat by the window, 
where I could, at a distance, see my 
father and his client. I watched 
them with an attention that soon 
diverted my thoughts and ended by 
wholly absorbing me. 

I at once noticed that, instead of 
proceeding to the end of the gar- 
den to see the ruin my father had 
spoken of, they had stopped in a 
broad alley leading from the house 
to awhite marble basin, in the form 
of a vase, which stood in the centre. 
This alley, bordered with a clipped 
hedge of box, extended beyond the 
basin to a small grove of olive-trees 
leading to the hill it was necessary 
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to ascend in order to see the ruin. 
They seemed to have wholly lost 
sight of the proposed object of their 
walk ; for when I first saw them, they 
had scarcely reached the basin, and 
were now slowly returning towards 
the house. The duke appeared to 
be listening to my father, every now 
and then striking the hedge they 
were passing with a stick he held in 
his hand. All at once he stopped, 
and, passing his arm through my fa- 
ther’s, he led him to a bench, on 
which they both sat down. I could 
see them distinctly, and, without 
hearing what they said, could dis- 
tinguish the sound of their voices. 
It was the duke’s I now heard. At 
first he spoke with his head bent 
down, as if with some hesitation, 
but by degrees with more animation 
aud fire, and finally with clasped 
hands, as if pleading some cause or 
asking some favor. . . . Once he 
raised his eyes towards the window 
where I was, though he could not 
seeme. Washespeaking ofme?... 
Had he ventured to intercede in 
my behalf? ... I looked at my fa- 
ther anxiously. His face express- 
ed the greatest surprise as well as 
extreme dissatisfaction, but it grad- 
ually changed. He became very at- 
tentive; and when at last the duke 
extended his hand, he took it in his, 
and seemed to be making some 
promise. Then they rose and re- 
sumed the way to the house, but by 
a shady path where my eyes could 
no longer follow them. 

That cay our dinner was less 
gloomy than usual. My father 
conversed with Mario as he had 
not done for a long time, and the 
latter, with satisfaction, attributed 
to himself this change (which, to do 
him justice, had been the object 
of persevering effort). But Livia, 
who had more penetration, saw 
there was some other reason; for 
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she speedily observed that this 
change was especially evident to- 
wards me. In fact, for the first 
time since the fatal day that seemed 
like a dividing line in my young 
life, I once more saw in my 
father’s eyes the fond look I was 
formerly accustomed to; and this 
paternal and almost forgotten ex- 
pression gave me new life and a 
sensation of joy and happiness that 
made me raise my head as a flower 
beaten down by the storm looks up 
at the first return of the sun. 

The explanation was not long 
delayed. The next day my father 
sent for me at an earlier hour than 
I generally went to him, and after 
a preamble which I scarcely com- 
prehended, and which by no means 
served to prepare me for what I 
was about to hear, he informed me 
that the Duca di Valenzano had 
asked for my hand. I remained 
stupefied with astonishment, and 
my father continued: “It was 
impossible to expect a proposal 
like this for one of my daughters; 
but however brilliant it may be, I 
should unhesitatingly decline it 
were not the duke personally 
worthy of love and esteem. As to 
this I am satisfied from all I hear 
respecting him. But it is for you 
to decide about accepting his hand. 
I will not impose my will on you. 
Consider the subject, Ginevra, 
The Duca di Valenzano will come 
this evening to receive your re- 
ply.” 

My father might have said much 
more without my thinking of in- 
terrupting him. I was in such a 
state of utter amazement that | 
could hardly realize what he said, 
and the perspective thus suddenly 
opened before me conveyed no 
definite idea to my mind, It was 
easier to believe. he was jesting 
with me than to suppose such a 
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man as the duke would propose for 
me to become his wife! . . 

I returned to my chamber ex- 
tremely agitated, and this feeling 
was not diminished by witnessing 
my sister’s emotion and Ottavia’s 
noisy demonstrations of joy when 
I told them of the proposal that 
had just been communicated to me. 
The Duca di Valenzano was not 
only a person of high rank, but he 
was thought to possess every ac- 
complishment, and it was evident 
that every one looked upon my 
consent as a matter of course. 

Un homme accompli! Before go- 
ing any further, I cannot help 
stopping to remark here to what 
a degree the world, generally so 
severe, shows itself indulgent in 
certain cases; and how often this 
indulgence is shared even by those 
who try to think they are not in- 
fluenced by external circumstances ! 
Assuredly neither my father, nor 
my sister, nor the simple Ottavia 
attributed the favorable impression 
produced on their minds to the 
brilliant position of this unexpect- 
ed suitor, or the special merit he 
had acquired in their eyes, to the 
mere fact of his having thought of 
sharing his lot with me. 

It would have been difficult for 
me to express my own feelings, for 
I hardly understood their nature. 
I was flattered; I was touched; I 
was even very grateful, for it was 
evident that the duke had begun by 
pleading my cause with my father, 
and hitherto he had been by no 
means unpleasing to me. Why, 
then, could I not think of him now 
without a kind of repugnance, fear, 
and aversion? And why did I 
feel as if I should prefer never to 
see him again? I asked myself 
these questions, at first silently, and 
then aloud, as was often my habit 
when with Livia and Ottavia, 
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who, though so different from each 
other, were nevertheless so alike in 
their affection for me. — 

“That is quite natural, carina,” 
replied Livia. “ You scarcely know 
the Duca di Valenzano, and the very 
word marriage is one of serious im- 
port, and even fearful, when it falls 
for the first time on the ears of a 
young girl. But this will pass 
away.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Oh! yes. I am sure of it. 
When you know him better, and 
especially when he, in his turn, 
comprehends the qualities of your 
mind, and heart, and soul, he will 
conceive such an affection for my 
dear Ginevra that she will soon 
love him in return, and not a little, 
I imagine.” 

“T think so, too,” said Ottavia, 
laughing. “ They say he is very 
captivating, to say nothing of his be- 
ing one of the greatest and, wealth- 
iest noblemen of Italy. Ah! ah! 
what a different tone those wicked 
people will assume who say a 

Livia looked at Ottavia, who stop- 
ped short. 

“Livia! do not stop her,” I ex- 
claimed. “Goon, Ottavia; I insist 
upon it. I wish to know what 
wicked people you refer to, and 
what they say.” 

Ottavia once more regretted her 
precipitation, and would rather 
have remained silent; but I con- 
tinued to question her till she ac- 
knowledged some people had taken 
the liberty of saying I should never 
marry on account of “what had 
taken place.” 

“What a vague, cruel way of 
speaking!” exclaimed Livia indig- 
nantly. “Everybody knows now 
there was nothing, absolutely no- 
thing at all, in that gossip; that it 
was all a mere falsehood.” 

“Everybody?” ... I said with 
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sudden emotion. “ But has not my 
father continued to treat me as if I 
were culpable?” Then after a mo- 
ment’s silence, I added: “Do you 
think these falsehoods have come 
to the ears of the Duca di Valen- 
zano?” 

“ How can I tell?” replied Livia. 
“And of what consequence is it? 
His proposal shows that he is sure, 
as well as we, that you have nothing 
at all to reproach yourself for.” 

I made no reply. A new thought 
struck me, and I felt the necessity 
of being alone, in order to reflect on 
what had been suggested by her 
words. I therefore left my two 


companions abruptly, and took a 
seat at the end of the terrace on a 
little parapet that looked on the 
sea, and there I remained nearly an 
hour. 

That night, when the Duca di 
Valenzano returned, my father, at 
my solicitation, told him that, before 
coming to any decision, I wished 
to have some private conversation 
with him. It was not without diffi- 
culty I induced my father to con- 
vey this message; but the duke im- 
mediately assented, and with so 
much eagerness that it might have 
been supposed my request had only 
anticipated a wish of his own. 


VII. 


I was in my usual place in the 
gallery, and alone, when the duke 
entered at the appointed hour. I 
rose, and extended my hand. He 
was astonished, I think, to find me 
so calm, and perhaps so grave, 
and looked at me a moment in si- 
lence, as if he would divine what I 
was going to say to him. Seeing 
that I remained silent, he at length 
said : 

“ Donna Ginevra, I thought my- 
self skilled in reading the expres- 
sion of your eyes; but in looking at 
you now, I cannot tell whether the 
word that is about to fall from 
your lips is yes or no.” 

I found it difficult to reply; but 
overcoming my embarrassment at 
last, I succeeded in saying : 

“Yes or no? . If I only had 
that to say, M. le Duc, I could 
have charged my father with it. 
. . . But before speaking of the 
reply I am to make, I must make 
one request. You must tell me 
sincerely what you think of me, and 
I will afterwards tell you with the 
utmost frankness wherein you are 
mistaken.” 


He looked at me with an atten- 
tive air, and then smiled, as he 
said : 

“Tell you what I think of you? 
... That might lead me to say mor 
than I have yet the right to say. 
But I will tell you, Donna Ginevra, 
what I do not think, and, in so doing, 
I shall, I imagine, comply with your 
request. Let me fully assure you 
I attach no importance whatever to 
the words of a coxcomb; and I 
would call any one a liar, and treat 
him as such, who would dare to re- 
peat them! i 

He saw, by the expression of joy 
that flashed from my eyes, that he 
had guessed aright. 

“Poor child! . . . poor angel!” 
he continued, “it would be strange 
indeed if I took any other at- 
titude than this before you.” And 
he was about to kneel at my feet, 
when I eagerly prevented him 

“Do not do that, I beg of you!” 
I exclaimed. “And say, if you 
like, that I am a child, but do not 
call me an angel. . . . Oh! no, 
never say anything so far from the 
truth! Listen to me, for I re- 
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quested this interview only that 
you might know all—what is true 
as well as what is false.” 

“What is true?” he said in a 
slight tone of surprise. 

“Yes. Listen to me. I thank 
you for not having believed what 
: what was said concerning 
me, for that, indeed, was false. I 
am, however, culpable, and it is 
right you should know it. Perhaps 
you will then change your mind, 
and think no more about me.” 

He looked at me again, as if he 
would read the depths of my soul. 

“Ts it with this design,” he said 
“that you speak so frankly ?” 

I knew not what reply to make, 
for I no longer knew what I 
wished. I found a charm in the 
mingled tenderness and respect of 
which I so suddenly felt myself the 
object. Besides, I had _ suffered 
greatly from my long seclusion, and 
iny heart involuntarily turned to- 
wards him who was trying to de- 
liver me from it. My fear and 
repugnance vanished beneath his 
sympathetic look. 

“No,” I said at last, “it is not 
for that reason.” 

“Then speak frankly,” he said, 
“and let me hear this important 
revelation, whatever it may be.” 

“ And will you promise solemn- 
ly never to reveal my secret?” 

“Yes, I solemnly promise.” 

In spite of the solemnity of his 
words, I saw it was with difficul- 
ty he repressed a smile. But when 
he saw the agitation produced by 
the recollections thus awakened, 
his expression became serious. For 
a moment a cloud came over his 
face ; but in proportion as I entered 
into the details of that last night 
of my mother’s life—my thought- 
lessness, my shock, and, finally, my 
despair and repentance—he became 
affected, and listened with so much 
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emotion that his look inspired me 
with confidence, and I finished 
without fear the account I had be- 
gun with a trembling voice. 

As has been seen, I thought 
myself more guilty than I should 
have been had there been any 
truth in the vague, unmerited re- 
proaches I had endured; for the 
slight fault I had really committed 
seemed indissolubly connected with 
the fearful calamity that follow- 
ed! . . . That was why I thought 
myself unpardonable, and why I 
preferred to endure the most un- 
founded suspicions concerning me 
rather than reveal the truth to any 
one in the world—above all, to my 
father. But it seemed to me I 
ought not, for the same reason, to 
conceal it from him who had so 
generously offered me his hand, 
whatever might be the result. I 
therefore continued, and he listen- 
ed without interrupting me. When 
I had ended, he spoke in his turn, 
and what he said decided the fate 
of my life. 

I already felt relieved by the 
complete revelation of a secret | 
had hitherto kept with an obsti- 
nacy that was perhaps a little child- 
ish. , And in listening to the soft 
accents of his sonorous, penetrating 
voice, my heart was more and 
more comforted, and soon allowed 
itself to be persuaded into what it 
was sweet and consoling to be- 
lieve—that, as he said, I exaggerat- 
ed the consequence of my thought- 
lessness; that if I had afflicted my 
mother, I had time to ask and ob- 
tain her forgiveness; that I was 
ignorant of her dangerous condi- 
tion, and, when I became aware 
of it, 1 supposed I had been the 
cause; .. . but all this was unrea- 
sonable. . . . And as to the flow- 
er... Here he stopped, and his 
brow darkened for a moment. “ An- 
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swer me frankly,” he said slowly; 
“if Flavio Aldini were still alive, 
if he were here under this window 
to-day, and implored you to give 
him that little sprig of jasmine I 
see in your belt . . .” 

He had not time to finish. 

“Ts it possible,” I exclaimed, 
“that you, who say you understand 
me, who pretend to have read my 
heart, can mention a name that has 
become so odious to me?.. .” 

Then I continued, I imagine to 
his great surprise : 

“You are the first to whom I 
have acknowledged the fault he 
made me commit, for I do not 
consider the ear of the priest to 
whom I confessed it as that of 
man. There I experienced the in- 
dulgence of heaven, and was for- 
given by God as well as my moth- 
er. . . . But would you know what 
cost me the most that day? Not, 
certainly, my sorrow for the past; 
not my firm resolutions as to the 
future; nor even the humble ac- 
ceptation of all the humiliations 
that have been inflicted on me. . . . 
No, what cost me the most was to 
promise to overcome my resent- 
ment, to subdue the bitterness 
awakened by the very name of 
Flavio, and to utter it every day 
in prayer for the repose of his 
soubt « ..” 

I was, in speaking thus, very re- 
mote from the regions familiar to 
Lorenzo. While I was uttering 
these words, my face was lit up 
with an expression very different 
from any he had ever seen there. 
He gazed at me without seeming 
to hear what I said, and at length 
replied with evident emotion : 

“TIthank you for telling me 
this, though-one look at you is suf- 
ficient to efface all doubt, as dark- 
ness vanishes before the approach 
of day.” 
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After a moment’s silence, he re- 
sumed: “And now, Ginevra, I 
implore you to delay no longer the 
reply I have come to receive.” 

The recollections of the past 
had made me forget for a few mo- 
ments the present ; but these words 
recalled it, and I looked at him 
as if confounded. There was a 
moment’s silence. My heart beat 
loudly. At length I silently took 
from my belt the little sprig of 
jasmine he had just spoken of, and 
gave it to him. 

He understood the reply, and 
his eyes lit up with gratitude and 
joy. I felt happier than I had an- 
ticipated. Was not this, in fact, 
what I had dreamed of, what I 
had longed for—to be loved? And 
would it not be easy to love in re- 
turn such a man as this? 

As these thoughts were crossing 
my mind, and I lowered my eyes 
before his, he suddenly said: 

“Do you know how beautiful 
you are, Ginevra ?” 

At these words I frowned, and a 
blush rose to my forehead which 
once might have been caused by 
gratified vanity, but now was only 
occasioned by sincere, heart-felt 
displeasure. “Never speak to me 
of my face, I beg of you,” I said to 
him, “unless you wish to annoy or 
displease me.” 

He looked at me with the great- 
est astonishment, though he felt 
no doubt as to my perfect sin- 
cerity, and, taking my hand in his, 
said : 

“You are a being apart, Ginevra, 
and resemble no one else in any 
respect. It will be difficult some- 
times to obey your request, but I 
will do so.” 

Had I been able to read Loren- 
zo’s heart, 1 should, in my turn, 
have been astonished, and perhaps 
frightened, at the motives that had 
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induced him to link so suddenly 
his life with mine. 

The beauty of which I was no 
longer vain; the talents I possess- 
ed without being aware of it; the 
strangeness of finding me in a kind 
of captivity, and the somewhat 
romantic satisfaction of delivering 
me from it and changing my con- 
dition by a stroke of a wand—such 
were the elements of the attraction 
to which he yielded; and if it had 
occurred to any one to remind him 
that the girl who was about to be- 
come his wife had a soul, he would 
very probably have replied by a 
glance of surprise, a sarcastic smile, 
or a slight shrug of his shoulders, 
as if to say: “ Perhaps so, but it 
does not concern me.” 

It happened in this case, as 
often happens in many other cir- 
cumstances, that a word, a look, or 
the tone of a voice impresses, per- 
suades, and influences, and yet 


(perhaps for the happiness of the 
human race) does not reveal the 
inner secrets of the soul. 

My engagement was announced 
the next day, and the last of May 


appointed for the marriage. There 
was a month before the time—a 
month the remembrance of which 
still stands out in my life like a 
season of enchantment. The re- 
stored confidence of my father, 
joined to the thought of our ap- 
proaching separation, had revived 
all the fondness of his former affec- 
tion. Lorenzo had succeeded in 
making him fegret the excess of his 
severity towards me. Indebted to 
him, therefore, for the return of my 
father’s love as well as the gift of 
his own, he seemed like some bene- 
ficent genie who had dispersed every 
cloud, and restored to my youth the 
warm, golden light of the sun. I 
thanked him for this without any 
circumlocution, and sometimes in 
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sO warm amanner that he must 
have been the most unpresuming 
of men to suppose me indifferent 
to the sentiments he so often ex- 
pressed, though not so ardently as 
to disturb me. He respected the 
request I made the first day. He 
suffered me to remain the child I 
still was, in spite of having expe- 
rienced such varied emotions. Per- 
haps the strong contrast he thus 
found in me formed a study not 
devoid of interest to a man d/asé by 
all he had seen and encountered in 
the world. 

The preparations for so brilliant 
a marriage completely filled up the 
time of the busy Ottavia, who was 
charged by my father to omit no- 
thing in the way of dress requisite 
for the fiancée of the Duca di Va- 
lenzano. Mario, prouder than he 
was willing to acknowledge of an 
alliance that reflected lustre on 
the whole family, showed himself 
friendly and satisfied. © Besides, 
the transformation that had taken 
place in my whole appearance with- 
in a few months, as well as in my 
way of life, had softened his man- 
ner towards me; and the more be- 
cause he attributed the merit of it 
to himself, and often repeated that, 
had it not been for him, my father 
would not have had the courage to 
persevere in a severity that had had 
so salutary a result. He loved me, 
however, asI have had occasion in 
the course of my life to know; but 
as there are people in the world 
who are kind, and yet are not sym- 
pathetic, so there are also many 
who on certain occasions manifest 
some feeling, and yet are not kind. 
Mario was of the latter class. At 
certain times, on great occasions, 
he seemed to have a heart capable 
of affection and devotedness ; but, 
as a general thing, it was rather 
evil than good he discovered in 
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everything and everybody, without 
excepting even those with whom he 
was most intimately connected, and 
perhaps in them adove all. 

Livia alone, after the first few 
days, seemed to have a shade of 
thoughtfulness and anxiety mingled 
with her joy, and Mario, who ob- 
served it, unhesitatingly declared 
it was caused by the prospect of 
remaining an old maid, doubly vex- 
atious now her younger sister was 
about to ascend before her very 
eyes to the pinnacle of rank and 
fortune. But I knew Livia better 
than he, and, though unable to read 
all that was passing in her soul at 
that time, I was sure that no com- 
parison of that kind, or any dis- 
satisfied consideration of herself, 
had ever crossed her mind, 

But I did not suspect that her 
pure, transparent nature, as well as 
the instinct of clear-sighted affec- 
tion, enabled her to see some 
threatening signs in the heavens 
above me that seemed to every 
one else so brilliant with its sun 
and cloudless azure. But the die 
was cast, and it would have been 
useless to warn as well as danger- 
ous to disturb me. She therefore 
confined herself to reminding me 
of all my mother’s pious counsels. 
She made me promise never to for- 
get them, and she, too, promised to 
pray forme. But when I told her 
she must continue to aid me with 
her advice, and remain true to her 
réle of my guardian angel, she 
shook her head, and remained 
silent. 

One day, when I spoke in this 
way, she replied: “Do not be 
under any illusion, Ginevra. Mar- 
tiage is like death. One may pre- 
pare for it, one may be aided by 
the counsels, the prayers, and the 
encouragement of friends till the 
last moment; but once the line is 
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crossed, as the soul after death 
finds itself alone in the presence 
of its God, its heavenly bridegroom, 
to be eternally blessed by his love 
or cursed by its privation, so the 
wife finds herself alone in the 
world with her husband. There 
is no happiness for her but in their 
mutual affection. If this exists, 
she possesses the greatest happi- 
ness this world can afford. If de- 
prived of it, she lacks everything. 
‘The world will be only a void, and 
she may still consider herself for- 
tunate, if this void is filled by sor-- 
row, and not by sin! " 

“What you say is frightful.” 

“Yes, it is frightful; therefore 
I have never been able to covet 
so terrible a bondage. O -my 
dear Gina! may God watch over 
you. 4 

“ You terrify me, Livia. I assure 
you I should never have regarded 
marriage under so serious an aspect, 
from the way in which people 
around us enter into it.” 

Livia blushed, and her eyes, gen- 
erally so soft, assumed an expres- 
sion of thoughtfulness and severity. 

“T am nearly twenty-six years 
old,” she said, “and am therefore 
no longer a girl, as you still are. 
But in a few days you will assume 
the duties of womanhood. You 
will place your hand in Lorenzo’s, 
and pronounce the most fearful 
vow there is in the world. Let me 
therefore say one thing to you, 
which I am sure is the faithful 
echo of your mother’s sentiments, 
and what she would certainly tell 
you likewise. Ginevra, rather than 
imitate any of those to whom you 
refer, rather than seek away from 
your own fireside a happiness simi- 
lar to theirs, it would be better for 
God to call you to himself this very 
hour. Yes,” she continued with 
unwonted energy, “sooner than 
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behold this, I would rather—I who 
love you so much—I would far 
rather see those beautiful eyes, now 
looking at me with so much sur- 
prise, close this very instant never 
to open again!” 


I was, indeed, surprised. For 


This conversation left a profound 
and painful impression on me, but 
it was counteracted by the increas- 
ing attachment Lorenzo inspired. 
During this phase of my life I only 
perceived his charming, noble qua- 
lities, the unusual variety of his 
tastes, his mental endowments, and, 
above all, his love for me, which it 
seemed impossible to return too ful- 
ly. It would have required a de- 
gree of penetration not to be ex- 
-pected of one of my age to lift the 
brilliant veil and look beyond. 
Therefore the natural liveliness of 
my disposition, which had been pre- 
maturely extinguished by successive 
trials of too great a severity, gradu- 
ally revived. It was no unusual 
thing now to hear me laugh and 
sing as I used to. The influence 
of this new cheerful life counteract- 
ed the effects of the factitious life 
I had led the previous year. Under 
Lorenzo’s protection, and escorted 
by Mario, I was allowed to take 
long rides on horseback, which re- 
stored freshness to my cheeks, and 
inspired that youthful feeling which 
may be called the pleasure of living 
—a feeling that till now I had been 
a strangerto. My mind was devel- 
oped by intercourse with one so su- 
perior to myself, and who endea- 
vored to interest and instruct me. 
In a word, my whole nature de- 
veloped and expanded in every way, 
and for awhile I believed in the re- 
alization here below of perfectly 
unclouded happiness. 
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were not these words, or at least 
the idea they conveyed, what I had 
found written in the little book 
Livia had never read, and was it 
not my mother herself who actually 
spoke to me now through the voice 
of my sister? ... 


A sad accident, however, occur- 
red, which cast a shadow over the 
brief duration of those delightful 
days. It was now the last day but 
one before our marriage, and for the 
last time we were to make an ex- 
cursion on horseback, which was al- 
so to be an adieu to the mountains, 
the sea, and the beautiful shure 
that had been familiar to me from 
my infancy. For, immediately af- 
ter, we were to leave Messina; 
and though it was to go to Naples, 
I thought more of what I was about 
to leave than what I was to find, 
and the melancholy of approaching 
separation seemed diffused over 
all nature around me. Our horses 
were waiting at a gate at the end 
of the garden, which, on that side, 
opened into the country. Mario 
and Lorenzo had gone before, and 
I was walking slowly along to join 
them, holding my skirt up with one 
hand, and leaning with the other 
on Livia, who was going to see our 
cavalcade set off. 

Mario had already mounted his 
horse, but Lorenzo, on foot beside 
Prima, my pretty pony, was waiting 
to help me mount. He held out 
his hand. I placed my foot on it, 
and sprang gaily up. As soon as I 
was seated, he stepped back to 
mount his own horse, while Livia 
remained beside me to arrange the 
folds of my long habit. Just then 
the wind blew off her light straw 
hat, to which was attached a long, 
blue veil, and both passing suddenly 
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across my horse’s eyes before I 
had fairly gathered up the bridle, 
he took fright. I was unable to 
check him. He sprang madly 
away, bearing me along the narrow 
alley leading from the garden to the 
highway. I heard the screams of 
those who remained motionless be- 
hind, but nothing afterwards ex- 
cept a hum in my ears. A flash 
seemed to pass before my eyes, but 
I retained my consciousness. I re- 
alized that I was lost. The alley, 
like that in the garden, was border- 
ed with a thick hedge of box ex- 
tending to the road, which was here 
at an immense height along a cliff 
overlooking the sea and protected 
by‘a low parapet. My ungovern- 
able horse was evidently about to 
leap over it and precipitate me be- 
low. . . . I recommended myself 
to God, dropped the bridle, gather- 
ed up the folds of my habit with 
both hands, and, murmuring the 
words, Madonna santa, aiutate mi /* 
I allowed myself to fall on the 
hedge which bordered the alley. I 
might have been killed in this way 
no less surely than the other; but 
I escaped. The thick, elastic box 
yielded to my weight without break-. 
ing, which prevented me from re- 
ceiving any harm from the fall. I 
remained stunned and motionless, 
but did not lose my senses. I know 
not how many seconds-elapsed be- 
fore I heard Lorenzo’s voice. I 
opened my eyes, and smiled as I 
met his gaze. I shall never forget 
the passionate expression of love 
and.joy that flashed from his pale, 
terrified face, which was bending 
over me! He raised me from the 
verdant couch where I lay, and 
pressed me in his arms with mute 
transport. I, too, was happy. I felt 
an infinite joy that I had been saved 


* Holy Madonna, assist me. 


and was still alive. I leaned my 
head against his shoulder, and clos- 
ed my eyes. My hat had been 
thrown off, and my hair, completely 
loosened, fell almost to the ground. 
In this way he carried me back 
amid cries of joy from those who 
had followed us. Nothing was 
heard but exclamations of thanks- 
giving to God and the Virgin when, 
escorted by a crowd swelled by all 
on the road or in the neighboring 
fields, who had perceived the acci- 
dent, we arrived at the principal 
entrance to the house. There they 
made me sit down,and in a few 
moments I was sufficiently restored 
to realize completely all that had 
happened. 

Lorenzo continued to support 
me, and poured forth his joy in 
tender, incoherent words. My 
father embraced me. Ottavia wept, 
as she kissed my hands. -Mario 
himself was affected. In the first 
moment of confusion I did not notice 
that my sister alone was wanting. 
But this absence soon struck me, 
and I eagerly asked for her, calling 
her by name as I looked around 
me. There was a moment’s hesi- 
tation, and I saw two of the ser- 
vants near me making the odious 
sign of which I have already ex- 
plained the signification. And— 
must it be said?—Lorenzo’s hand 
that held mine contracted also, and 
I saw that he, likewise, was so absurd 
as to wish to protect me in this 
way. I rose... . I no longer felt 
the effects of the fall I had just had. 
I pushed them all aside, and him 
the first. The circle around me 
opened, and I saw my sister, pale 
and motionless, leaning against one 
of the pillars of the vestibule! I 
forgot everything that had occur- 
red. I thought of nothing but her, 
and threw myself on her neck. 

“Do not be alarmed, my dear 
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Livia,” I said loud enough for every 
one to hear. “I assure you I have 
received no injury. I thought you 
were more courageous. It does 
not seem like you to be so frighten- 
ed. The Madonna, you see, has 
protected me. I know you said a 


fervent Ave Maria for me when you: 


saw me so swiftly carried away, and 
your prayer was heard. . . .” 

Livia pressed me in her arms 
without speaking, and tears began 
to flow from her eyes. Leaning on 
her arm, and refusing assistance 
from any one else, I started to go 
tomy chamber. But just as I was 
leaving the porch a thought occur- 
red. 

“And my poor Prima,” I said. 
“What has become of her?” 

The reply to this question made 
me shudder. The poor animal had 
sprung over the parapet, and fallen 
down the precipice into the sea! 

Our delightful excursions had 
ended in a sinister manner, and 
more than one painful feeling min- 
gled with my joy at having escaped 
so great a peril. My heart felt 
heavy and oppressed, and my first 
act on entering my chamber with 
Livia was to fall on my knees be- 
fore a statue of the Madonna, which, 
in honor of the month of May, was 
brilliant with lights and flowers. .. . 
Livia knelt beside me, but her 
prayer was longer than mine, and I 
saw that she continued to weep as 
she prayed. 

“Come, Livia,” I said to her at 
last, not wishing her to suppose I 
thought her sadness could have 
any other cause than my accident, 
“your distress concerning me is 
unreasonable. You weep as if I 
had been carried by my poor Prima 
to the bottom of the sea, instead of 
being here alive with you.” 

Livia rose, wiped her eyes, and 
smiled. 
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“You are right, Gina,” she said 
inacalmtone. “I ought to profit 
by the few moments we have to- 
gether, for we shall not be left alone 
long. I have something to tell 
you, dear child—something that 
will surprise you,. perhaps—not 
about you, but myself.” 

I looked up in astonishment. 

“Let me first put up your long, 
thick hair, and take off your habit, 
so soiled and torn. Then you shall 
sit quietly down there, and I will 
tell you what I have to say.” 

I allowed her to do as she wished, 
and obeyed her without reply or 
question. She appeared thought- 
ful and agitated, and I saw there 
was something extraordinary on 
her mind. 

When I had, according to her 
injunction, taken the only arm- 
chair there was in my chamber, 
Livia seated herself on a stool near 
me. 

“Listen to me, Gina,” she said. 
“Tt will not take long for what I 
have tosay. Do not interrupt me. 
You are really here before me,” 
continued she, passing her hand 
over my hair in a caressing manner, 
and looking at me affectionately. 
“God has protected you, and I 
bless him a thousand times for it. 
But say if, instead of this, the 
horror of seeing you disappear 
for ever had been reserved for me 
an hour ago—me who love you 
more than my own life—do you 
know to what the witnesses of this 
catastrophe would have attributed 
it? Do you know what, perhaps, 
they think now? .. .” 

I blushed in spite of myself, but 
made a negative sign, as if I did not 
comprehend her. 

“You shake your head, but you 
know very well what Lorenzo and 
Mario would have thought, and 
who knows but my father himself, 
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and everybody else? ... Was I 
not beside you this time also? Did 
Inot bring youill-luck? ... Did 
not every one around you just now 
have this idea in their minds, and 
were they not ready to exclaim, 
‘ Jettatrice '—* Jettatrice,’”’ repeat- 
ed she in a stifled voice—‘“ a name 
harder to bear than an injury, more 
difficult to defy than calumny, it is 
really on her to-whom it is applied, 
and not those she approaches, this 
fatal influence falls !” 

“ Livia!” I exclaimed, turning red 
once more, but trying to laugh, “ is 
it really you, my pious, reasonable 
sister, who uses such language? 
The folly to which you allude has 
more than once vexed me to tears, 
and I must confess I cannot now 
bear that you should seriously 
speak to me in such a way.” 

Livia smiled, as she embraced 
me, and I saw it pleased her to 
hear me reply in this manner. 
But she soon resumed more grave- 
ly: 

“You know very well, Ginevra, 
what I think of thismyself. There- 
fore for a long time I despised 
this folly, and endeavored to over- 
come the cruel impression it left 
upon me; for,” continued she, her 
voice trembling with emotion in 
spite of herself, “it is a peculiarly 
hard trial, you may suppose, to 
feel your heart full of tenderness, 
sympathy, and pity for others, and 
yet seemingly to bring them danger 
and misfortune. : . . For instance, 
to extend your arms to a child and 
see its mother hesitate to allow 
you to take it, or even to look at 
it. But let us change the subject. 
I have never alluded to this trial, 
and, if I speak of it now, it is not 
to excite your sympathy, but, on 
the contrary, to tell you I am no 
longer to be pitied. The hour 
that has just passed was horrible, it 


is true, but it put anend to my 
hesitation and doubt. I see my 
way clearly now, and peace has re- 
turned to my soul.” 

Her eyes, though still full of 
tears, wore an expression of celes- 
tial joy. I looked at her with 
astonishment, but did not try to 
interrupt her. She continued: 

“Gina, my darling sister, you have 
found your sphere, and I have 
found mine. May God grant you 
all the happiness, yes, all the joy, 
to be found in this world! But it 
will not equal mine. Pity me no 
longer, I repeat. It is to me he 
has given the better part.” 

Her voice, her accent, and her 
looks expressed more than her 
words. I understood her, and was 
seized with strange emotion. Yes, 
very strange! and a feeling very 
different from what might have 
been supposed. 

I loved Livia, and my approach- 
ing separation from her filled me 
with so much sorrow as to dim my 
happiness. Now I felt that a bar- 
rier even more insurmountable than 
distance was to come between us. 
It was not, however, affliction on my 
part, or pity for her, that I expe- 
rienced. It was—shall I say it ?— 
an inexplicable feeling of respect 
and enxvy—a vague, unreasonable 
wish to follow her; a mysterious 
aspiration for something higher, 
nobler, and more perfect than 
wealth, position, rank, and the 
éclat so soon to surround me, and 
more precious than the love itself 
that had fallen to my lot! 

I remained a long time incapable 
of making my sister any reply, my 
eyes, like hers, fastened on the far- 
off horizon, now tinged with the 
softest evening hues. 

O my God! a ray of the same 
light fell on us both at that moment ; 
but for her it was the pure, calm 
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light of the dawn; for me it was 
like a flash of lightning which gives 
one glimpse of the shore, but does 


Orders. 4607 
not diminish the darkness of the 
coming night or the danger of the 
threatening storm 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Canon Estcourt’s book is, in all 
respects, a most remarkable one, and 
can hardly fail to make an era in 
the controversy. It is a monument, 
not merely of successful research, but 
of that intimate acquaintance with a 
very complicated and difficult sub- 
ject which nothing but the assidu- 
ous labor of years can give. It is 
perfectly calm and judicial both in 
its tone and in its conclusions; for 
learning, like charity, is long-suffering. 
It does not contain, we believe all 
parties will admit, a single instance 
of overstrained or ad captandum ar- 
gument, whilst moving with mea- 
sured pace to its unassailable conclu- 
sions. So studiously gentle has 
Canon Estcourt been throughout in 
his language, and so scrupulous in 
his choice of weapons, that we can 
hardly wonder if some of his Catho- 
lic readers are startled as though the 
trumpet had given an uncertain 
sound, and if Anglicans, like the exe- 
cutioner’s victim in the story, hardly 
know at. first that the fatal blow has 
been struck, © 

The scope which Canon Estcourt 
proposes to himself (p. 3) is to ascer- 
tain the value of Anglican preten- 
sions to orders as judged by the 


* The Question of Anglican Orders Discussed. 
By E. E. Estcourt, Canon of S, Chad’s Cathe- 
dral, Birmingham. 1873. 

On the Decision of the Holy Office on Abyssin- 
ian Orders. By the Rev. J. Jones. Letter to the 
Month, November-December, 1873. 
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standard of Catholic theology. An- 
glicans have professed themselves 
anxious that the Holy See should re- 
consider their case. They insist that 
the practice of ordaining converts 
from the Anglican ministry who as- 
pire to the priesthood is, upon Ca- 
tholic principles, inconsistent with 
any real knowledge of the history of 
Anglican ordinations. 

Few things, we suppose, would sur- 
prise a Catholic more than to find 
that the authorities of the church 
had been pursuing a course in re- 
gard to Anglican orders which, 
though morally justified by a host 
of suspicious circumstances, yet was 
not in accordance with the real facts 
of the case. Still, such a misfortune, 
however improbable, is not incon- 
ceivable. There is nothing incom- 
patible with the principles of the Ca- 
tholic faith in the supposition that 
the Holy See may have been practi- 
cally misled in a matter of histori- 
cal evidence, where such misleading 
could involve no misrepresentation of 
truth and no fatal mischief. It would 
have been otherwise had a formal de- 
cision been given upon any point of 
doctrine, as, for instance, the validity 
of this or that form ; or, again, if the 
decision, though merely practical in 
its form, yet, like the admission of 
Greek orders at Florence, had held 
an integral portion of church life de- 
pendent upon its correctness. 
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We think Canon Estcourt has 
proved that Anglican orders, regard- 
ed in the light of the latest research 
into their documentary history, are 
thoroughly untrustworthy; and that 
any reconsideration of their case by 
the authorities of the church could 
only result in a confirmation of the 
ancient practice. He shows, rst, that 
the consecration, under any form, of 
Parker’s consecrator, Barlow, is doubt- 
ful, and that it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful if the assistance of Bishop Hodg- 
kin at Parker’s consecration would 
make up for the inefficiency of the con- 
secrator. 2d. That, although certain 
deficiencies in the Anglican form for 
the priesthood, upon which various 
Catholic controversialists have laid 
stress, are not in se invalidating, yet 
that, regard being had to the genesis 
and context of the form, and to the 
theology of those who framed and 
first used it, it cannot be regarded as 
an implicit signification of the Ca- 
tholic doctrines of the priesthood 
and the sacrifice—such as a form 
consisting of the same words might 
be, amongst Greeks or Abyssinians— 
but as an implicit denial of the same. 
Thus the Anglican form is substan- 
tially different from any form which 
the church has accounted as even 
probable, and is quite inappropriate 
for conferring the “ pofentiam ordinis.” 

Before proceeding to examine 
Canon Estcourt’s treatment of the 
two main points of the question, the 
status of Parker’s consecrator, and 
the value of the Edwardine form, it 
will be well to consider an objection 
that may be brought against him 
from the Catholic side. It may be 
urged that, in his anxiety to do jus- 
tice to his opponents, he has allowed 
hem to assume a better position 
than they have any right to occupy, 
Anglicans owe the assumed assist- 
ance of a duly consecrated bishop at 
Parker’s consecration, and the as- 
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sumed use of a form as Catholic as 
the Edwardine, to the assumed cor- 
rectness of the Lambeth Register. 
This document records that on the 
17th of December, 1559, Parker was 
consecrated at Lambeth, according 
to the rite of Edward VI., by Barlow, 
Coverdale, Scory, and Hodgkin. Of 
these, Coverdale and Scory had been 
consecrated by undoubted bishops, 
using the Edwardine rite; Hodgkin 
by an undoubted bishop, using the 
Catholic rite. This Register was 
first produced by Francis Mason in 
1616; and even Canon Estcourt, 
whilst granting the truth of its main 
statements, denies that it can be ac- 
cepted as “ an authentic and contem- 
poraneous account of the facts as 
they occurred.” On the other hand, 
there is a time-honored account 
which has long passed current 
amongst Catholics, and which still 
finds able ‘and zealous defenders 
amongst their number.* According 
to this account, at a meeting held at 
the Nag’s Head inn in Chepeside, 
Scory alone performed the ceremony 
upon Parker and sundry other ordi- 
nandi, by laying the Bible upon their 
head or shoulders, and saying, “ Take 
thou authority to preach the word 
of God.” Here, whatever may be 
said of the consecrator, the form is 
confessedly insufficient. 

Canon Estcourt, following Lin- 
gard and ‘Tiernay, simply rejects the 
Nag’s Head account as controver- 
sially worthless, and accepts that 
given by the Lambeth Aegis/er as 
substantially correct. “We think that 
he is amply justified. in so doing. 
Of. course, however, each account 
must stand upon its own basis, and 
the rejection of the one does not in- 
volve the admission of the other. 


*See the pamphlet, 4 Few Remarks on the 
Recent Work of Canon Estcourt, and the letter, 
signed “ English Catholic,” to the 7ad/et of May 
3, 1873. 
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THE NAG’S HEAD STORY. 


As Canon Estcourt, in his enume- 
ration of sources of evidence (p. 11), 
remarks, “A story that has passed 
from person to person merely by ver- 
bal tradition, even if names are quot- 
ed as authority, but without written 
testimony, cannot be accepted as 
evidence, nor allowed to have weight 
as an argument, even it considered 
probable as an historical fact.” Now, 
it is notorious that the Nag’s Head 
story depends merely upon hearsay 
testimony, without a particle of docu- 
mentary evidence. Whatever vague 
rumors may have been current, there 
is no proof that the story ever as- 
sumed a “ questionable shape ” until 
F, Holiwood (Sacrobosco) published 
it in 1604. Stapleton, one of our 


most learned and vigorous contro- 
versialists, in a work published only 
five years after the date assigned to 
the Nag’s Head consecration, does 
not mention it; and, moreover, says 


in so many words that the Anglican 
bishops were consecrated according 
to the rite of Edward VI. Neither 
has Saunders a word of it among all 
his well-merited vituperation of the 
“Parliament bishops,” in his C/avis 
Davidica ; nor Rischton, the contin- 
uator of his De Schismate. ‘These 
writers certainly lacked neither infor- 
mation nor courage. It is true that 
when once the Nag’s Head story 
was brought out, controversialists on 
either side were apt to interpret 
the expressions of the earlier Catho- 
lic writers as referring to this par- 
ticular charge; but when we turn to 
them, we find nothing more than the 
general charge of invalidity.* 

Dr. Champneys, who wrote in 
1616, relates the story upon the au- 
thority of F; Bluett, a prisoner in 


* This is true of F. Kellison’s Survey of the 
New Religion, 1603, te whom Canen Estcourt 
attributes the first publication of the Nag’s 
Head story. 
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Wisbeach Castle, who said he had 
it from Mr. Neale, the eye-witness. 
This last-named person, being at the 
time Bishop Bonner’s chaplain, was 
sent by him, so the story runs, to in- 
hibit Kitchen of Llandaff from con- 
secrating, and thus witnessed the 
whole irregular proceeding. All the 
threads of tradition—with one excep- 
tion, which we shall notice further 
on—appear to centre in F, Bluett. 
He told Dr. Champneys; he told, so 
says Dr. Champneys, F. Holiwood, 
who printed the story, in a con- 
densed form, in 1604. Dr. Kenrick 
thought he had discovered from Pitts * 
another mouth-piece of Neale’s in 
Neale’s friend, Mr. Orton; but it is 
not so. Pitts, in his biographical no- 
tice of Neale, after stating’ that va- 
rious particulars, which he gives, are 
upon the authority of Orton, proceeds 
to say of Neale: “This was the very 
same man who was sent by Bonner,” 
etc., emphatically marking off the 
Nag’s Head story as not being one 


‘of the things he had heard from Or- 


ton, though 
notorious. 
Of Bluett nothing is known, except 
that he was for a long while prisoner 
for the faith, which of course speaks 
volumes for his honesty. But a 
lengthened imprisonment is not un- 
favorable for delusions, especially of 
a religious character. When we 
come to consider the character of the 
reputed first-hand in the line of tra- 
dition, Mr. Thomas Neale, we find 
ourselves upon very different ground. 
If F. Bluett’s lengthy imprisonment 
is deservedly reckoned in his favor, 
what shall we say of a man who was 
able, on the accession of Elizabeth, 
after having been Bishop Bonner’s 
chaplain, to take a public professorship 
in Oxford, and who, on his giving 
this up, was in a position to build 


otherwise sufficiently 


*De Illust. Anglia Script., p. 770. 


Paris, 
1619. 
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himself a house opposite Hertford 
College, long known by the name of 
Neale’s Buildings ? These facts, ad- 
mitted on all hands, sufficiently bear 
out Anthony 4 Wood’s account of 
him: that his religion “ was more Ca- 
tholic than Protestant,” that he 
dreaded being called in question “ for 
his se/dom frequenting the church and 
receiving the sacrament.” A Wood 
is certainly not writing with a con- 
troversial purpose, and this is hardly 
the line that a Protestant deprecia- 
tion of a hostile -vitness would take. 
The defenders of the Nag’s Head 
story have had to meet the objection 
that Bonner dared not, whilst a pri- 
soner, have taken the bold step as- 
cribed to him, by an appeal to his 
notorious fearlessness. On the other 
hand, every one admits that Neale 
was an arrant coward; “of a timor- 
ous nature,” says 4 Wood; “ of ana- 
ture marvellously fearful,” says Pitts. 
Now, if’ Bonner showed his courage 
by inhibiting, what must have been 
the courage of the man who ventured 
into the lion’s den to execute the in- 
hibition, and stood doggedly by to 
see how far it was obeyed? Surely 
we should have reason to be surprised 
if, after such an exhibition of courage, 
Neale had been afraid to put the 
matter on paper, or to breathe a 
word of it except to F. Bluett. 

It has been attempted to establish 
the Nag’s Head story upon another 
line of tradition, independent, not 
only of Bluett, but of Neale. Mr. 
Ward, in his udlity of the Protestant 
Clergy, when mentioning the well- 
known examination of the Lambeth 
Register, in 1614, by certain Catholic 
priests then in confinement, at the 
request of Archbishop Abbot, con- 
tinues: “ But Mr. Plowden, yet living, 
does depose that he had it from F. 
Faircloth’s own mouth, with whom 
he lived many years an _ intimate 
friend, this ensuing answer of F. Fair- 
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cloth’s to Abbot: My lord, said he, 
my father was a Protestant, and kept 
a shop in Chepeside, and assured me 
that himself was present at Parker’s 
and the four Protestant bishops’ con- 
secration at the Nag’s Head in 
Chepeside,” etc. This is mere hear- 
say, but we confess that we see no 
grounds for doubting that F. Fair- 
cloth made just the answer attributed 
to him. He was doubtless a firm 
believer in the Nag’s Head story as 
related by Bluett, and his father, who 
had been a shopkeeper in Chepeside, 
was able to tell him that the Nag’s 
Head Inn was no myth; nay, that 
there had been a meeting of bishops 
there; that he, Faircloth senior, had 
seen them. Who does not know 
how often and how honestly ocular 
evidence for an unimportant item is 
accepted. as evidence of the whole ? 
If old Faircloth had been able to 
give any real confirmation of the 
story, surely more would have been 
made of him. 

Even if it be admitted that a con- 
secration of some sort did take place 
at the Nag’s Head, there is an im- 
portant discrepancy in the versions 
given by Holiwood and Champneys 
of the Neale and Bluett story, which 
is fatal to it as an accurate account 
of what took place. Holiwood says 
that Scory “caused John Jewell to 
rise up Bishop of Salisbury, and him 
that was Robert Horn before to rise 
up Bishop of Winchester, and so 
forth with all the rest.” If this is to 
be taken as an exact account of what 
took place, no specific form at all 
was used; and F. Fitzsimon follows 
to precisely the same effect: ‘ Scory 
orders them all to kneel down; then, 
taking the hand of Parker, says, 
* Rise, Lord Bishop of Canterbury’; in 
like manner to Grindal, ‘ Rise, Lord 
Bishop of London,’” etc. But, ac- 
cording to Dr. Champneys, “ Having 
the Bible in his hand, they all kneel- 
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ing before him, he laid it upon every 
one of their heads or shoulders, say- 
ing, ‘ Take thou authority to preach 
the word of God sincerely’”—a 
very distinct form indeed, however 
invalid. 

We reject, then, the Nag’s Head 
story, 1st, as lacking all but hearsay 
evidence, and hearsay evidence is at 
the command of any cause; 2d, as ex- 
hibiting various notes of intrinsic im- 
probability ; 3d, as wholly irrelevant, 
in the present aspect of the contro- 
versy, to the question of Anglican 
orders. It is irrelevant, because, 
whatever was or was not done at the 
Nag’s Head, it is quite clear that the 
parties concerned, the government, 
and the bishops were no more satis- 
fied with it than Catholics would 
have been, but continued to move 
for Parker’s consecration precisely as 
if nothing had been done. At the 
same time, we protest against the 
notion that the Nag’s Head story 
was a gratuitous lie. For, first, it 
is admitted that the bishops did meet 
at this identical inn for purposes con- 
vivial or otherwise, and to such 
meeting—viz., the confirmation din- 
‘ner—both Fuller and Heylin, Strype 
and Collier, trace the story.* Second- 
ty, the well-known disbelief in orders 
prevailing amongst the Protestant 
party ; their repeatedly shrinking from 
the Catholic challenge to produce 
their proofs; their insistence, when 
speaking of their episcopacy, that or- 
dination by a priest was valid, when 
taken together, justified Catholics in 
the growing suspicion that there was 
a terrible flaw somewhere, an irregu- 
larity which even an Elizabethan 
conscience stickled at. No one who 
reflects upon the genuine horror and 
contempt which the sight of the hen- 
pecked bishops of England, with 
their woman-pope, excited throughout 


*See Kenrick’s Anglican Ordinations, p. 81, 
and Tiernay's Dodd, append, No. xlii. 
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Christendom, can regard the Nag’s 
Head story as an extravagant or 
gratuitous outcome of Catholic im- 
agination. 

The principal interest of the fable 
lies in the fact that it fairly got 
through the Anglican skin, and forced 
the production of the Lambeth £e- 
gister, All the denials of their or- 
ders by controversialists like the 
Jesuit Harding, all Saunders’s taunts 
about petticoat government, affected 
them no whit. Orthodoxy and hon- 
esty might go to the winds, but one 
virtue they did set store by, and that 
was Christian gravity ; and this tavern- 
story so stung them that they could 
keep their counsel no longer. 


THE LAMBETH REGISTER. 


We shall now proceed, taking Ca- 
non Estcourt as our guide, to exam- 
ine, in chronological order, the various 
documents connected with Parker’s 
consecration. 

On the rgth of July, 1559, Elizabeth 
issued the congé d’elire to the Chap- 
ter of Canterbury, that see having 
been just seven months vacant after 
the death of Cardinal Pole. On the 
gth of August the election took place. 
September 9, a royal commission 
was issued for the confirmation and 
consecration of Parker, to whom 
letters-patent of the same date were 
addressed. ‘The commission was ad- 
dressed to Tonstall of Durham, 
Bourne of Bath and Wells, Pole of 
Peterborough, and Kitchen of Llan- 
daff, being four out of the five re- 
maining Catholic bishops, Turber- 
ville of Exeter being the only one 
omitted. But joined with the above 
four were the returned refugees, Bar- 
low and Scory. Of the four Catho- 
lic bishops, the first three positively 
refused to consecrate, and were short- 
ly after deprived. Kitchen of Llan- 
daff, unfaithful though he was, some- 
how managed to get out of it; per- 
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haps on the score of his weak sight— 
the excuse attributed to him in the 
Nag’s Head story. 

Next in order comes a paper yet 
remaining in the State Paper Office, 
which may be called the programme 
of the consecration. Canon Estcourt 
gives a fac-simile. It details the va- 
rious steps to be taken for the con- 
secration of Parker, and contains 
marginal notes in the handwritings 
of Cecil and Parker. Cecil’s notes 
are significant. Upon the direction 
in the text, in accordance with a sta- 
tute of Henry VIII., that application 
should be made for consecration to 
some other archbishop within the 
king’s dominions, or, in default of him, 
to four other bishops, he remarks: 
“There is no archb. nor iiij bishopps 
to be had; wherefore guerendum, 
etc.” Upon the direction that King 
Edward’s ordinal be used, he re- 
marks: “This booke is not estab- 
lished by parlement.” 

The second commission, Decem- 
ber 6, 1559, was addressed to Kitch- 
en, Barlow, Scory, Coverdale ; Hodg- 
kin, the Suffragan of Bedford; Salis- 
bury, Suffragan of Thetford; and Bale, 
who had been Bishop of Ossory. It 
concludes with the following dis- 
pensing clause: “ Natheless supply- 
ing by our supreme royal authority 
of our proper motion and assured 
knowledge, if there be or shall be 
aught wanting (in those-things which, 
according to our aforegiven mandate, 
shall be done by you, or any of you, 
for performing the aforesaid) of what 
is requisite or necessary, whether ac- 
cording to the statutes of this our 
realm or the laws of the church, the 
quality of the times and the pressure 
of circumstances demanding it.” 
Canon Estcourt produces a fac-simile, 
“taken from the original draft ex- 
tant in the Public Record Office, with 
the autograph signatures of the civi- 
lians giving their opinion that the 
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commission ‘in the form pennyd’ may 
be lawfully acted on.” 

The Lambeth Register testifies 
that, in accordance with the commis- 
sion, four of those named—viz., Bar- 
low, Scory, Coverdale, and Hodg- 
kin—did, on the 9th of December, 
confirm Parker in Bow Church, the 
elect appearing by his proxy, Nicho- 
las Bullingham; and that, on the 17th, 
the same four bishops performed the 
ceremony of consecration in accor- 
dance, save in one particular, with the 
ritual of Edward VI. Wethussumma 
rize Canon Estcourt’s summary of the 
reasons for giving credence to the 
above facts recorded by the Register : 
1. The official minute with Cecil’s 
and Parker’s notes. It was never 
used in the controversy until referred 
to by Lingard. It can be no for- 
gery, for the forger would not have 
been such a fool as to forge Cecil’s 
remarks as to the illegality of the 
proceeding. ‘This document shows 
the intention of the parties concern- 
ed to proceed as the Register says 
they did proceed. 2. The letters- 
patent issuing the commission of 
December 6, 1559, are enrolled in 
Chancery on the patent-rolls, the 
highest official test of genuineness. 
The original draft of the commission 
is still preserved in the State Paper 
Office, with Cecil’s writing on it, and 
the autograph signatures of the civi- 
lians. This paper has never been 
produced in the controversy, and no 
forger would have taken such useless 
trouble. 3. In the recently dis- 
covered diary of Henry Machyn, 
a merchant tailor in London, we 
find the following entries: The 
xxiii day of June [1559] were 
elected vi new Byshopes com from 
beyond the sea, master Parker Bys- 
shope of Canturbere, master Gryn- 
dalle Bysshope of London, docthur 
Score Bysshope of Harfford, Barlow 
[of] Chechastur, doctur Bylle of 
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Salysbere, doctor Cokes of Nor- 
wyche.” 

. . . Upper part of page burnt 
away. 

“ Park]er electyd bishope of Can- 
terbere.” 

“The xvii day of Desember was 
the new byshope of [Canterbury] 
doctur Parker, was mad ther at 
Lambeth.” 

“The xx day of Desember afor- 
non, was Sant Thomas evyn, my 
lord of Canturbere whent to Bow 
Chyrche, and ther wher.v nuw by- 
shopes mad.” 

The genuineness of these entries 
is beyond all suspicion. Had they 
been made for a controversial pur- 
pose, they would have been used 
earlier in the controversy. Although 
the diary contains various inaccura- 
cies—e.g., the date assigned to Parker’s 
election, which is before the real date 
of his congé d’elire, and the loose use 
of the term “ mad,” which, in regard 
to the bishops at Bow Church, 
should stand for confirmation, and in 
Parker’s case for consecration—still, 
it is evidence that on the Gate given 
in the Register something was done 
to Parker which could be described 
as “being made bishop.” Bow 
Church was the regular place for con- 
firmation, Lambeth for consecration. 
The fact that the five, or rather six, 
bishops were consecrated on S. 
Thomas's day, on the eve of which 
they had been confirmed, although 
this last was at Lambeth, and not at 
Bow Church, makes the confusion 
in their case not unnatural. 

4. There is a detailed memoran- 
dum of the consecration, in a con- 
temporary hand, preserved among the 
MSS. of Foxe, who died in 1587, 
“probably nearly of the same age as 
the Register itself, perhaps even 
vider "—z.e., older than the Register 
in the condition in which we now 
possess it. This document has becn 
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but recently introduced into the con- 
troversy, and will be again appealed 
to when the actual condition of the 
Register is under consideration. 

5. Stapleton’s assertion that “ the 
Bishoppes were ordered, not accord- 
ing to the acte 28 (25) H. VIII., but 
according to an acte of Edw. VI, 
repealed by Queen Mary, and not 
revived in the first year of Q. Eliz.” 

6. Act 8 Eliz., cap. 1, not only 
lays down the law for the future, but 
enacts that all acts done “about a 
confirmation or consecration, in vir- 
tue of the queen’s letters-patent, 
were good and perfect; and that all 
persons consecrated bishops accord- 
ing to the order of 5 and 6 Edward 
VI. were rightly made and consecrat- 
ed.” This is equivalent to an asser- 
tion that such consecration had ac- 
tually taken place. 

In addition to these proofs, there 
are various incidental references to 
Parker’s consecration on the 17th in 
contemporary works and _ letters, 
which have been carefully collectec 
by Mr. Bailey in his Defensio, p. 
I 


Altogether, there is no gainsaying 
the evidence for the substantial cor- 


rectness of the Lambeth Register. 
At the same time, Canon Estcourt 
shows, we think, conclusively that 
the existing Lambeth MS., as we 
have it, is not the original record of 
what took place, but rather a glossed 
version thereof, in which certain im- 
portant and awkward facts are, with- 
out being denied, carefully suppress- 
ed. Besides the Lambeth MS., there 
are two others; one in the State Paper 
Office, the other in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. The former, to 
judge by its corrections, would seem 
to have been a rough draft, and was 
probably submitted to Cecil for ap- 
proval before the registration. Ca- 
non Estcourt thinks that the Cam- 
bridge MS. was a transcript from 
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that in the State Paper Office, inas- 
much as they agree in giving the form, 
“ Accipe Spiritum Sanctum,” in Latin, 
whereas that of Lambeth has it in 
English. Because of this and other 
variations, neither of these MSS. can 
be regarded as a transcript from that 
of Lambeth, or as tending to authen- 
ticate its present condition. 

Canon Estcourt prints the Foxe 
MS., of which we have spoken, side 
by side with the Lambeth Regiséer ; 
and we see that, whilst in the former 
Barlow is distinctly stated to have 
been the consecrator, and the rite 
used that of Edward VL., the latter 
makes no distinction between Barlow 
and the other three, and makes no 
reference whatever to the ordinal of 
Edward VI. 

Whether the Foxe MS. is a com- 
mentary upon the egisfer or upon 
the rough draft, or, as Canon Est- 
court is inclined to think, is taken 
from the egister as it originally 
stood, it is, anyhow, the testimony of 
a contemporary ally of the parties 
concerned to the existence of im- 
portant circumstances which the ex- 
isting Register carefully suppresses. 

It is difficult for us—as, indeed, it 
was for Catholics of the generation 
immediately succeeding that of Eliz- 
abeth’s accession—to understand the 
nervous anxiety that possessed the 
Protestant party lest they should give 
their enemies the slightest legal pre- 
text against them. The complete- 
ness of Elizabeth’s triumph naturally 
tended to obliterate, in the minds of 
her victims, the precarious condition 
of parties in the beginning of her 
reign. ‘There is, however, ample tes- 
timony that this nervousness did ex- 
ist. When Horne, the Elizabethan Bi- 
shop of Winchester, tendered Bonner, 
a prisoner in the Marshalsea, the oath 
of supremacy, the latter demurred, on 
the ground that Horne was no bi- 
shop in the eye of the law, forasmuch 
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as he had been consecrated accora 
ing to the ordinal of Edward VI.— 
which had never been legalized after 
its proscription, 1 Mary, sess. 2, c. 2— 
and had also contravened the statute 
25 Henry VIII., c. 20, requiring as 
consecrators either an archbishop 
and two bishops or four bishops, 
As it was notorious that Horne was 
consecrated by Parker and two other 
bishops, this last count was under- 
stood as tantamount to saying that 
Parker was not legally archbishop, 
on the ground that, of the bishops 
concerned in that ceremony, three had 
been deprived and the fourth depos- 
ed. This bold plea that, to use the 
words of one of Cecil’s correspon- 
dents, quoted by Canon Estcourt, p. 
11g, “there was never a. lawful bi- 
shop in England, so astonished a 
great number of ‘the best learned 
that yet they knew not what to an- 
swer him; and when it was deter- 
mined he should have suffered, he 
is remitted to the place from whence 
he came, and no more said unto 
him.” 

After this we can understand the 
persistency with which controver- 
sialists like Jewel, who were in the 
secret, shirked the challenge, so fre- 
quently addressed them by Catho- 
lics, to show the steps of their suc- 
cession. 

It is highly probable that the Pro- 
testant party, in the anxiety caused 
by Bonner’s onslaught, so far tam- 
pered with the Register as to gloss 
over the vulnerable points. It s 
noteworthy that this same paper of 
Foxe’s contains a summary upon 
Bonner’s case, showing the connec- 
tion in the author’s mind. It would 
be unreasonable to admit the mere 
implication of the Register, that there 
was no distinction of consecrator and 
assistants, against the explicit state- 
ment of the Foxe MS, 

The one point in which Parker’s 
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consecration, according both to the 
Lambeth Register and to the Foxe 
MS., deflected from the Edwardine 
ordinal was this: that whilst the latter 
prescribes that the consecrator alone 
should hold his hands upon the elect’s 
head during the prayer of consecra- 
tion, all four bishops are said to have 
held their hands upon Parker’s head. 

But, as Canon Estcourt observes, 
we are not to suppose that, in acting 
as they did, Barlow and the others 
had devised something new and un- 
known before, and which therefore 
requires exceptional treatment. On 
the contrary, they were following the 
rubric of the Exeter Pontifical, which 
in this point agrees with the Roman 
rite. 

Supposing, then, Barlow and his 
companions to stand in the relation 
of consecrator and assistants, would 
the incapacity, from want of conse- 
cration, of the consecrator be sup- 
plied by the capacity of an assistant ? 
Mr. Haddan appeals triumphantly to 
Marténe’s dictum that “ the bishops 
who assist are for certain not merely 
witnesses but co-operators.”* But 
this goes but a little way. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the assist- 
ants are something more than mere 
witnesses, although they emphatically 
fulfil that office. They are at least 
co-uperators by the official significa- 
tion of their approval and support. 
Those who held up the arms of Mo- 
ses did something more than witness 
to the marvels wrought by those up- 
lifted hands. The comparatively 
small number of theologians who 
maintain the necessity of three bi- 
shops for a valid consecration are the 
only ones who maintain that the as- 
sistants are, properly speaking, conse- 
crators. Anyhow, the action must be 
regarded as taking place per modum 
unius, for the opus is one, not mani- 


* De Antig. Eccles. Rit., lib. 2, pt. iii. c. viii. 
art. 10, § 16, 
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fold; but once annihiiate the princi- 
pal consecrator, and the atio by 
which the assistants coalesce in 
unum opus is gone. If we may be 
forgiven a homely phrase in connec- 
tion with a solemn subject, Tom is 
doing nothing; therefore those who 
are merely operative in virtue of their 
assistance of him are merely helping 
him to do nothing. We do not know 
any theologian who has said in so 
many words, or whose theory requires, 
that the assistant should be held as 
compensating for the inefficiency of 
the consecrator. Canon Estcourt, 
with characteristic moderation, urges 
that itis atleast probable that no such 
compensation could take place, and 
therefore, according to Catholic prin- 
ciples, the safer side would have to be 
taken, and the ceremony repeated. 

It is, then, of vital importance to 
the Anglican cause that there should 
be no doubt whatever about Barlow’s 
consecration, Canon Estcourt does 
not deny that it is probable he may 
have been consecrated. He does 
not pretend to do more than show 
that there are the gravest reasons for 
doubting the fact of his consecration, 
We wish to examine fairly the mo- 
menta on both sides. 


BARLOW’S STATUS. 


William Barlow had been profess- 
ed as an Augustinian Canon of S. 
Osith’s Priory, in Essex. He had 
been early distinguished as the fro- 
tégé and obsequious servant of Anne 
Boleyn.- “ In October, 1534, he was 
sent as ambassador into Scotland, in 
conjunction with Thomas Holcroft, 
in order to persuade King James to 
renounce the Pope.” * In the early 
part of the next year, he was again 
in Scotland, “in company with Lord 
William Howard, who conveyed the 
garter to King James”; and January 


* Estcourt, p. 62. 
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22, 1536, for the third time went to 
Scotland, “ on a joint embassy, again 
with Lord William Howard.” He 
had been elected to the bishopric 
of S. Asaph on the 16th, six days 
before. He was confirmed by proxy 
either on the 22d or the 23d of Febru- 
ary. He remained in Scotland dur- 
ing February and March, and seems 
to have left in the beginning of 
April. On the roth of April, Barlow 
was elected Bishop of S. David’s, 
and on the 21st was confirmed in 
person in Bow Church. “The arch- 
bishop’s certificate of the confirma- 
tion is dated on the same day, but 
makes no mention of consecration, 
nor is the fact recited, as usual, in the 
grant of temporalities which was 
issued on the 26th.” On the 27th, a 
summons to Parliament is sent : “ Re- 
verendo in Christo Patri W. Meneven- 
si Episcopo.” On the 1st of May, 
he is installed at S. David’s, and before 
the 13th is writing a joint letter, with 
Lord William Howard, from Edin- 
borough, addressed to the king and 
Cromwell, in which he signs himself 
Willmiis Menevy, the style of Bishop 
of S. David’s. He calls himself and 
is called Bishop of S. David’s on and 
after April 25, but not before. On this 
account, several of the defenders of 
his consecration have plausibly con- 
jectured that he was consecrated on 
April 25, “ which,” Mr. Haddan tells 
us, “was a Sunday, and when he 
was certainly in London.” Mr. 
Haddan himself, however, prefers to 
follow the order of precedence in the 
House of Lords and in the Upper 
House of Convocation, which places 
Barlow «after the Bishops of Chiches- 
ter and Norwich, who were consecrat- 
ed, the latter certainly, the former 
probably, upon June 11, 1536. He 
assigns June 11 as the date of Bar- 
low’s consecration. Lord William 
Howard left Edinburgh for England 
on or before May 23, and Barlow 
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writes to Cromwell on that same day 
that he “ has protracted his taryaunce 
somewhat after my lord’s departure,” 
“ for a daye or twayne,” at the request 
of the Queen of Scots, From this 
Mr. Haddan concludes that on June 
Ir, when a consecration was known 
to have taken place, he was in Lon- 
don. Canon Estcourt, however, has 
brought to light a warrant of Crom- 
well’s to the Garter king-at-arms, 
who had accompanied the embassy, 
and did not return until June 12, on 
which day he presented himself to 
Cromwell. The warrant is dated 
June 12. The king-at-arms would 
doubtless have returned, when the 
embassy was at an end, with Lord 
William Howard, and therefore be- 
fore Barlow. But we are not left to 
conjecture; the warrant speaks of 
Barlow as “ the bishopp then elect of 
S. Asaph, now elect of S. David's.” 
Therefore, on the 12th, he was still 
unconsecrated. 

Barlow’s episcopal register is want 
ing both at S. David’s, and at Bath 
and Wells (to which last he was trans 
lated in 1541); and at S. Asaph’s 
no register at all exists for the period 
when he nominally held the see.* 
The next consecration of which we 
have any record—after the 12th of 
June, when we know Barlow was un- 
consecrated—took place on July 2; 
but on June 30, Barlow took his seat 
in the House of Lords, and from that 
time acts and is treated as though 
he lacked nothing of the episcopal 
status. 

We are now in a position to col 
lect and estimate the momenta for 
and against Barlow’s consecration. 
On behalf of his consecration, it is 
urged, rst, that it “ must be regarded 
as certain until it can be disproved ” ; + 
for no adequate motive can be as- 
signed for the omission of a ceremony 


* Note to Haddan’s Preface to Bramhall. 
+ Haddan, Pref. to Bramhall. 
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which could not be omitted with- 
out incurring severe penalties, to 
which the archbishop who neglected 
to consecrate would be also subject. 
2d. That he was acknowledged, both 
by Parliament and by his brother bi- 
shops, to be in all respects a bishop 
after June 30, 1530, when he took 
his seat in the House of Lords; and 
that no syllable was breathed against 
his consecration, either by friend or 
foe, from that date until Dr. Champ- 
neys first questioned it in 1614, forty- 
eight years after his death, and eighty 
from the commencement of his episco- 
pate. 3d. The fact that his consecra- 
tion is not recorded in the archiepisco- 
pal register is not much to the purpose, 
since out of thirty-six consecrations, 
in Cranmer’s time eight exclusive of 
Barlow’s, in his predecessor, War- 
ham’s, time, six out of twenty-six are 
not. entered.* 4th. His episcopal 
acts respecting the property of his 
sees would have been legally invalid 
in default of consecration; but al- 
though these acts were legally disput- 
ed, no one suggested the flaw of non- 
consecration. 

On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the question is really 
not whether Barlow’s consecration 
can be “ disproved,” but whether, in 
spite of what may be legitimately 
urged in its behalf, there are not 
sufficient grounds for suspecting that 
it never took place. 1. Neither 
Barlow nor Cranmer believed in 
consecration. In their answers to 
the “questions on the sacraments” 
which were submitted to the king, 
they say that, for making a bishop, 
“election or appointing thereto is 
sufficient.” Barlow, in a'sermon de- 
livered by him at S, David's, Novem- 
ber 12, 1536, is charged with having 
said; “Ifthe king’s gr., being su- 
preme head of the Church of England, 


*See Pref. to Bramhall’; but in A fJost.Succession, 
Pp. 209, Mr. Hacldan says nine out of forty-nine, 
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did chuse, denominate, and elect any 
layman, being learned, to bea bishop, 
that he so chosen, without mention 
being made of any orders, should 
be as good a bishop as he is or the 
best in England.” 2. This doctrine 
was undoubtedly favored by the 
king; for in another part of this 
same paper on the sacraments, where 
the bishops are attempting to take a 
rather more Catholic line, we have 
notes in the king’s handwriting to 
this effect. The bishops having an- 
swered, “ Making of bishopes hath 
twoo partes, appointment and order- 
ing,” his remark is, “‘ Where is this 
distinction fonde?” and they con- 
tinuing, “ Appoyntament, whiche the 
appostels by necessyte made by 
common election, and sometimes by 
their owne several assignment, could 
not then be doon by Christen princes, 
bicause at that time they were not; 
and nowe at these days appertayneth 
to Christen princes and rulers;” 
the king’s note is: “ Now sins you 
confesse that the appostylles did oc- 
cupate the won part, whych now 
you confesse belongyth to princes, 
how can you prove that orderyng is 
wonly committed to you bysslopes ?” 

3. Canon Estcourt (p. 69) shows 
that the other side has no right to 
assume that Barlow and Cranmer 
would have incurred any penalties 
by the mere pretermission of conse- 
cration ; for the act 25 Henry VIIL., 
cap. 20, declares: “If any arch- 
bishop shall refuse or do not confirm, 
invest, and consecrate, he shall incur 
a preemunire” ; and there is no special 
mention of the bishop elect among the 
persons liable to penalties, the clause 
running in general words; if “any 
person admit or execute any cen- 
sures, etc., or other process or act to 
the contrary or let of due execution 
of the act.” 

The notion that the leases and 
other episcopal acts connected with 
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diocesan property would not be legal- 
ly valid in default of consecration is 
a gratuitous assumption. Certainly 
neither Mr. Haddan nor Mr. Bailey 
has attempted to produce any evi- 
dence. What the law really takes 
cognizance of in such questions is 
the possession of the temporalities, 
an indisputable right to which is 
given by the writ of restitution. 

The recognition of Parliament, 
upon which so much stress has been 
laid, cannot be regarded as any proof 
of consecration, since it naturally and 
inevitably ensued upon the issue of 
this same writ. This is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that Parliament 
summoned Barlow to take his seat, 
and gave him his full episcopal title, 
when, as has been shown above, 
he certainly was not consecrated. 
Doubtless some of the more zealous 
of the Catholic party might have 
made a disturbance had they realized 
the omission; ‘but, as Canon Est- 
court observes (p. 78), Gardiner was 
absent as ambassador in Paris during 
the whole of 1536 and 1537. 

As to Cranmer’s register, it is true 
that it was very carelessly kept; but 
of the nine unrecorded consecrations, 
Barlow’s would be the only one for 
which no collateral evidence what- 
ever can be furnished. No docu- 
ment recites it, and every date that 
has been as yet conjectured for it has 
been exploded. Barlow’s contempo- 
rary, Foxe, in his record of the Lam- 
beth consecration, whilst specifying 
accurately the dates of the consecra- 
tion of the other bishops engaged, is 
only able to say of Barlow that he 
was consecrated “tempore Henrici 
Vill.” 

Canon Estcourt points out that 
although there was no regular regis- 
ter kept at S. David’s—and we know 
that the breviaries and martyrologies 
which contained records of episcopal 
succession were burnt in the next 
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reign as superstitious—yet that it is 
sufficiently odd that all the chapter 
books have been lost, and that the 
Liber Computi, still extant, has a break 
in it for several years before 1539. 
But this isnot all, Canon Estcourt 
has found out, on examining the ori- 
ginal document first printed by 
Mason as the restitution to Barlow 
of the temporalities of S. David’s 
“out of the Rolls Chapel in Chan- 
cery,” that the enrolment had real- 
ly been made in the office of the ex- 
chequer, as though the matter were 
purely secular, instead of on the pa- 
tent rolls in chancery. Then, on 
examining the original form—which 
Mason reproduced imperfectly, so as 
to conceal its real character—and 
comparing it with the normal writ of 
restitution, it turns out to be, no writ 
of restitution, but “a grant of the 
custody of temporalities on account 
of the vacancy of the see,” with the 
extraordinary addition of “ to hold to 
him and his assigns during his life.” 
These grants of the custody of the 
temporalities of a diocese which 
had accrued during a vacancy were 
common enough. The peculiarity 
of Barlow’s grant is that it is a 
grant of custody made to do duty 
for a writ of restitution. The grant 
of custody was ordinarily made as 
a preliminary to the writ of resti- 
tution. No limit was assigned to 
it, but it naturally and necessarily 
merged in the restitution, of which it 
was a gracious foretaste. In the 
case of Cranmer, indeed, as Canon 
Estcourt points out, the grant of cus- 
tody was made after he had receiv- 
ed the restitution of the temporalities 
in the usual form; but the grant is 
carefully limited to the profits accru- 
ing from the commencement of the 
vacancy to the date of restitution. 
Barlow’s grant is for life, and, by an- 
ticipating in its completeness all that 
the writ of restitution could give, it 
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would preclude the crown from mak- 
ing restitution in the proper form 
without a surrender of the grant of 
custody. Before consecration, a bi- 
shop cannot sue out a writ of restitu- 
tion, as the act requires, but the king 
sometimes ex gratia allowed it; the 
form, however, of such indulgence is 
well known, and is very different from 
that of the document in question.* 

The form actually chosen “ may 
be supposed to have saved the neces- 
sity of obtaining either the archbi- 
shop’s mandate or the archdeacon’s 
commission”; in fact, to have made 
Barlow free of his see at once with- 
out any official formalities, and to 
“secure him in the enjoyment of the 
temporalities of the see, whether his 
character of bishop was perfected 
spiritually or not.” 

“The effect of the grant, both in 
Barlow’s own mind and in official 
quarters, may be seen from what fol- 
lowed. The next day a writ of sum- 
mons to the House of Lords was 
issued, and Barlow himself immedi- 
ately assumed the style and title of 
bishop.” ‘It seems highly probable 
that this special and novel form was 
deliberately adopted as suiting the 


* Estcourt, p. 76. 
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views of all parties, and being highly 
favorable to any ulterior designs 
which the king might have upon 
the temporalities of the church at 
large.” 

It must be remembered, too, that 
many of the arguments tending to 
show the unlikelihood of the omis- 
sion, such as its unprecedented char- 
acter, the want of apparent motive, 
or, again, the exceedingly imperfect 
character of the registration, tend to 
diminish the chances of detection. 
True, Barlow was not a man inclined 
to sacrifice much to his convictions ; 
but he had a hearty hatred for sacer- 
dotalism, a strong sense of humor, 
and, if we judge from his sermon 
quoted above, the impudence, if not 
the courage, of his opinions. A com- 
petitor for a tyrant’s favor must al- 
ways risk something to keep a front 
place, and on this point he knew how 
the king was minded. Altogether, 
he would seem to be by no means an 
unlikely man to have played the part 
assigned to him. 

We conceive that these momenta 
do amply justify grave suspicions of 
Barlow’s consecration, and conse- 
quently the repetition of any rites de- 
pending for their validity upon his 
consecration. 
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GRAPES AND THORNS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE HOUSE OF YORKE.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


F, Cuevreusg had no time to lin- 
ger in the house of mourning; for 
it was his duty to inform Mr. Schén- 
inger at once of his deliverance. 
But that it was necessary to guard 
the unhappy mother from any 
chance of hearing the news too ab- 
ruptly, even the claims of a supreme 
misfortune like hers could not have 
been allowed to take precedence 
‘of a wrong so deep as that from 
which he had suffered. After he 
was informed, silence would, of 
course, be impossible; for when 
Mr. Schéninger knew, the whole 
world must know. 

Until the evening before, the 
priest had not permitted himself 
even to guess what might be the 
contents of the package entrusted 
to his charge. Humanly speaking, 
he knew nothing. Whatever he 
might have learned by-virtue of his 
sacred office was hidden in the bo- 
som of God; not even in his most 
secret thoughts did he suffer his 
mind to dwell upon it. ‘The only 
action ‘he had taken in the matter 
was such as might have seemed ne- 
cessary to one who had no more 
than a faint suspicion of what was 
about to take place; he had re- 
quested F. O'Donovan to be with 
him that day, and he had made 
sure that Mrs. Gerald should have 
the only preparation possible for 
whatever might threaten her, in a 
well-made communion. 

For her sake he had opened the 
package the evening before, in or- 
der to be able to put Honora Pem- 
broke on her guard. He did not 


read the confession to her, nor did 
he read it himself, but glanced over 
the letter which Annette had en- 
closed to him. 

“A great misfortune is about to 
fall upon our dear friend,” he said, 
“and I trust to your piety and dis- 
cretion to do what you can for her. 
Her son will not return home. He 
has fled from the country, and she 
may never see him again. To- 
morrow she will know all, and the 
world will know all. Mr. Schénin- 
ger, who has been unjustly accused 
and condemned, will be released. 
You must be strong and watchful. 
See that nothing disturbs her to- 
night, or interferes with her making 
a good communion. Do not think 
of yourself, but of her. There is 
not much to do; perhaps there 
will be nothing to do, but simply to 
stand guard and see that nothing 
comes near to trouble her mind, 
and to have her at home in the 
morning at ten o’clock, and with- 
out visitors.” 

“Tt will kill her!” said Honora 
when she could speak. “It will 
kill her!” 

F. Chevreuse sighed. “I think 
it will; but there is no help for it. 
Justice must be done.” 

It had indeed killed her, and 
more quickly, therefore more mer- 
cifully, than they had anticipated. 
And now F. Chevreuse, having been 
the messenger of disgrace and de- 
solation, had to be the messenger 
of joy. 

He wiped away resolutely the 
tears that started at sight of that 
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pitiful victim of maternal love. 
“To-day, at least,” he said, “I 
must have no feeling. I must do 
my duty faithfully, and only my 
duty. I cannot allow Myself to 
sympatlrize with the slayer and the 
slain in the same hour.” 

It was very hard for such a man 
not to sympathize with a true joy 
or sorrow whenever it came within 
his ken—him to whose lips, even in 
moments of care or sadness, the 
frank laugh of a child would bring a 
smile, and to whose eyes, even in mo- 
ments of joy, the sorrow ofa stranger 
would call the sudden moisture. 
But the very excess, and, still more, 
the contrast, of these contending 
emotions enabled him to hold him- 
self in a sort of equilibrium. Like 
one who walks a rough path carry- 
ing a cup filled to the brim, and 
looks not to right nor left, lest he 
should lose its contents, so F. 
Chevreuse carried his full heart, 
and would not yield to any emo- 
tion till his work was done. 

When he entered the corridor 
leading to Mr. Schéninger’s cell, 
he was somewhat surprised at meet- 
ing Mr. Schéninger’s lawyer coming 
out. The surprise was mutual, but 
they merely saluted each other, and 
passed on. 

“He doesn’t give up yet,” re- 
marked the turnkey confidentially. 
‘His lawyer comes every little 
while, and the warden has given 
orders that they shall talk without 
a guard. He, the lawyer, is the 
only person who can talk alone 
with a convict, except the chaplain, 
and, of course, you, sir!” 

F. Chevreuse had self-possession 
enough to bow his acknowledg- 
ments. “ But I wish to enter the 
cell this morning,” he said; “I 
don’t want to talk through the bars ; 
and I wish to enter alone.” 

The man looked embarrassed. 
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There was a limit even to the privi- 
leges of F. Chevreuse. 

“You can lock me in with him, 
and go away,” the priest said, im- 
patient of delay. “I will be re- 
sponsible for you this time. I look- 
ed for the warden, but he is not 
about the house. Let me go in, 
and, as soon as the warden returns, 
say I wish to see him.” 

The guard yielded, though un- 
willingly. There was something 
imperative in the priest’s manner 
which he did not venture to resist. 
Moreover, F. Chevreuse was so well 
known as a man who scrupulously 
upheld legitimate authority, and 
obeyed to the letter the regulations 
of any establishment he might enter, 
that it was evident there must be 
some urgent reason when he would 
set a rule aside. 

The bolts were drawn back, the 
door grated on its hinges, and the 
priest stepped into the cell. He 
scarcely took any notice of the 
prisoner, who sat looking at him 
something as a newly-caged lion 
may look when first his keeper ven- 
tures into the cage, but watched 
the guard while he locked the door 
again, and listened to the sound of 
his retreating steps as they echoed 
along the corridor. 

The prisoner’s voice, deep and 
harsh, demanded his attention be- 
fore he turned to him. “ May I ask, 
sir, the meaning of this intrusion ?” 

F. Chevreuse almost started at 
the sound. His mind had been so 
occupied by sorrowful and pathe- 
tic images, and he had, moreover, 
so associated Mr. Schéninger with 
thoughts of joy and freedom, that 
the concentrated bitterness of those 
tones smote him discordantly. He 
had for the time forgotten that the 
prisoner could not even suspect 
that his visitor was one who brought 
good tidings. His surprise was so. 
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great, therefore, at this repelling 
question, that for a moment he look- 
ed at the speaker attentively with- 
out replying, and the look itself 
held him yet a moment longer si- 
lent. 

Mr. Schéninger had changed ter- 
ribly. It was as though you should 
take some marble statue of a su- 
perb heathen deity, and carve down 
the contours, sharpen the lines 
without changing them, carefully, 
with mallet and chisel, gnaw away 
the flesh from muscle and bone, 
and cut in the lines of anger, im- 
patience, and hatred, and of an 
intense and corroding bitterness. 
Then, if the statue could be made 
hollow, and filled with a fire which 
should glow through the thin casing 
till it seemed at times on the point 
of melting it quite, and bursting out 
in a destroying flame, you would 
have some semblance of what this 
man had become after seven months 
of imprisonment. 

F. Chevreuse was terrified. 
“Mr. Schéninger!” he exclaimed, 
“ T have come to bring you liberty. 
Do not lookso atme! Try to for- 
give the wrong that has been done 
you. All shall be righted. The 
criminal has confessed, and you are 
to go free as soon as the necessary 
steps shall be taken.” 

Not a gleam of pleasure softened 
the prisoner’s face. Only his brows 
darkened over the piercing eyes he 
fixed on his visitor. “So Mr. Ben- 
ton has betrayed me!” he said in a 
low voice that expressed more of 
rage and threatening than any out- 
cry could have done. 

“T do not know anything of your 
lawyer, nor have any communica- 
tion with him,” the priest replied. 
“I do not know what you mean by 
betrayal. I repeat, I have come to 
bring you good news. Do not you 
understand?” He began to fear 
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that Mr. Schéninger had lost his 
reason. “Your innocence is es- 
tablished. You are known, or will 
at once be known, to have been 
greatly wronged.” 

“Tt is a trick!” the “prisoner 
exclaimed passionately. ‘“ Benton 
has either betrayed me or bungled, 
and you think to offer me as a gift— 
for which I am to be grateful, and 
merciful too—what I have won for 
myself. I will not take liberty 
from your hands!” He started 
up, and, with a gesture of the hand, 
seemed to fling the priest’s offer 
from him. “Do fancy, sir, 
that I have been idle here? Does 
aman sleep in hell? Did you fan- 
cy that I was going to wait for jus- 
tice to come tome? No! I was 
shut into a cage; but I am not the 
sort of animal who can be tamed 
and made to play tricks for my 
keeper. I have been busy while 
the world forgot me.” 

“T did not forget you,” hastily 
interposed the priest. “ And others 
also have tried.” 

“Tried!” echoed the prisoner 
scornfully. “ Sir, when a clay-bank 
falls on a poor workman, every- 
body runs to the rescue. Not 
minute is lost. People rush in 
haste to dig him out before he is 
dead. That you call humanity. 
You do not even dignify it by the 
name of charity. A man would be 
a brute to do otherwise than help 
in such a case. But here 


you 


am I, 
overwhelmed with a mountain of 
wrong and disgrace, shut in 

cage that is changing me into 

madman, and people pause to 
consider; they are politic, they are 
careful not to soil their fingers or 
inconvenience their friends in giv- 
ing me liberty. I am a_ Jew, 
and, therefore, out of the pale of 
your charity. But, Jew though | 
am, priest, I take the side of the 
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Christ you pretend to adore against 
your accursed and _ hypocritical 
Christians. If your doctrines were 
true, still I am a better Christian 
than any of those who have believ- 
ed me guilty.” 

He seemed to have quite forgot- 
ten the priest’s errand, or not to 
have understood what it meant. 

“What you say may be all true,’ 
F. Chevreuse replied calmly. “ But 
that can be thought of another 
time. You have something more 
pleasant to dwell on now. Have 
you understood my errand here ?” 

In spite of the deep and wearing 
excitement under which he labor- 
ed, Mr. Schéninger perceived that 
his visitor was trying to soothe him, 
and was somewhat alarmed at his 
He controlled himself, 
therefore, and, as much from physi- 
cal weakness as from a desire to 
ippear self-possessed, resumed his 
seat, motioning his visitor to an- 
other. 

“From the time when Annette 
Ferrier came here and begged me 
to fly, I have known whose place 
I was occupying,” he said in mea- 
sured tones, his gaze fixed steadily 
upon the priest’s face. “I sent for 
my lawyer the next morning, and 
put him on the track. I had not 
enough proof to prevent the fellow 
going away; but his every step has 
been followed. I know where he 
stopped in London and in Paris; 
and a despatch from Rome has 
come saying he is there. ‘To-mor- 
- row morning an answer will be sent 
to that telegram, ordering his ar- 
rest.” 

F. Chevreuse was confounded. 
For a moment he knew not what 
to say. 

“TI think you will perceive that 
I do not need your assistance, sir,” 
Mr. Schéninger continued, haugh- 
tily. “The power is in my hands, 


’ 


violence. 
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and I shall use it as seems to me 
best.” 

“ And so,” said the priest, recov- 
ering his speech, “ you are willing, 
from pride and a desire for re- 
venge, to stay here weeks, perhaps 
months, longer, and await the re- 
sult of another trial, rather than 
accept the tardy justice which that 
unhappy man offers you, not know- 
ing that you suspected him, and 
rather than permit me to be the 
medium of his reparation! I can 
make great allowances for the ef- 
fect which your terrible wrongs 
and sufferings must necessarily 
have produced on your mind; but 
I did not expect to see you show a 
needless acrimony. I did not think 
that you would wish to strike 
down a man, even one who had in- 
jured you, in order to take violent- 
ly what he offers you with an open 
hand, not knowing, remember, that 
you have the power to compel 
him.” 

Mr. Schéninger still looked stead- 
fastly at his companion, but with a 
changed expression. He looked 
no longer suspicious, but uncom- 
prehending. Indeed, his mind 
was so preoccupied and excited 
that he had only half listened to 
the priest’s communication, and 
the only impression he had receiv- 
ed was that Lawrence Gerald’s 
friends, knowing his danger, were 
trying to temporize, and that, while 
securing his escape, they would ob- 
tain the release of his substitute by 
some quibble of the law. He was 
not sufficiently recollected to per- 
ceive, what he would at any other 
time have acknowledged, that F. 
Chevreuse was not the man to lend 
himself to such a plot in any case, 
still less in this. 

“Four weeks ago,” the priest 
resumed, “ Lawrence Gerald and 
his wife gave me a packet which 
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was to be opened and acted on to- 
day. They were going away fora 
little journey, they said. I did not 
know where they were going, and 
I do not know, nor wish to know, 
where they are. I will not interfere 
with the course of the law, nor 
shield any offender from justice, 
especially at the cost of the inno- 
cent. But since, in this case, I 
have been the sufferer by that 
crime, I claim the right to forgive, 
and to wish, at least, that the 
criminal, whoever he may be, 
should be left to the stings of his 
own conscience. I would have 
said the same for you had I ever 
believed you guilty. That packet 
contains Lawrence Gerald’s con- 
fession. Only two persons have 
been allowed to know it before you, 
besides the two who had to prepare 
them for the reception of such 
The mothers hada right 
prior even to yours, and I need- 
ed two assistants. Now, whatever 
you may do, my duty is the same. 
I have to place that confession in 
the hands of the authorities, and 
testify.that I received it from Law- 
rence Gerald and his wife, and that 
I signed without reading it. Then 
my work will be done. I do not 
know much of the technicalities of 
the law, nor what delays may be 
necessary; but I presume your 
further detention will be short and 
merely nominal.” 

He paused, but Mr. Schéninger 
made no reply: he only sat and 
listened, and looked attentively at 
the speaker. 

“If I could rejoice at anything, 
I should ‘rejoice at your release 
from this wretched place, and from 
the still more wretched charge that 
was laid on you,” F. Chevreuse 
continued; “but I have witnessed 
too much sorrow to be able to say 
more than God speed you.” 


news. 
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Mr. Schiéninger did not appear 
to have heard the last words. He 
stood up and drew in a strong 
breath, and shivered all through. 
The thought that it was to be for 
him no slow fight for liberty, but 
that liberty was at the threshold, 
had at length entered his mind. 

“Let me out of here!” he ex- 
claimed, almost gasping. “I can- 
not breathe! Openthedoor. You 
cannot hold me any longer. Open 
the door, sir!” he cried to the 
warden, who stood outside, looking 
at him in astonishment. 

F. Chevreuse began a hasty ex- 
planation to the officer; but the 
prisoner seized the bars of the door 
in his delirious impatience, and 
tried to wring them from their 
places. 

“Seven months in a cage!” he 
exclaimed. “I cannot bear it an- 
other hour. Open the door, I say ! 
Why do you stand there talking ?” 

“With all my heart, Mr. Schén- 
inger!” the warden said. “ But 
you must try to be calm. You 
have borne confinement patiently 
for seven months; try to bear it a 
little longer till the formalities of 
the law shall have been complied 
with. We cannot dispense with 
them. There shall be no delay, I 
assure you, sir.”’ 

Mr. Schéninger was too proud to 
need a second exhortation to con- 
trol himself; was, perhaps, annoyed 
that he should have incurred one. 
He immediately drew back, and 
seated himself. “Allow me to 
say, sir,” he remarked coldly, “that 
I have not borne imprisonment 
patiently. I have merely endured 
it because I was obliged to submit 
to force. And now will you 
please to open the door? I will 
not go out till I may; but set the 
door wide. Do not keep me any 
longer under lock and key.” 
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The warden called to his guard, 
who were not far away. Indeed, 


several of them, curious to know 
what was going on, had gathered 
in the corridor, only just 
sight of those in the cell. 
“Unlock the door of Mr. Schén- 
inger’s cell,” he said in 
voice. “ He is no longer a 


out of 


a loud 
prison- 


The bolts shot back, and the 
door clanged open against the stone 
casing. 

“Let me be the first one to con- 
gratulate you, sir,” the officer add- 
ed. 

Mr. Schéninger did not see the 
hand offered him, though he replied 
to the words. He was looking 
past the officer, past the wondering 
faces of the guard who peeped in 
it the door, and his glance flashed 
along the corridor, through which a 
ray of sunlight shone from the 
guard-room, and _ fresh breezes 
blew. A slight quiver passed 
through his frame, and he seemed 
to be resisting an impulse to rush 
out of the prison. 

It was only for one instant. 
The next, he became aware of the 
eyes that curiously observed him, 
and, by the exercise of that habit 
of self-control which had become 
to him a second nature, shut off 
from his face every ripple of emo- 
tion. 

“TI thank you, sir!” he said in 
answer to the warden’s compliments. 
“And perhaps you will be so good 
as to send those men away from 
the corridor, and to let Mr. Benton 
know that I want to see him here 
immediately.” 

The guard disappeared at once, 
one of them as messenger to Mr. 
Schéninger’s lawyer; but the war- 
den still lingered. 

“You will want to change your 
clothes,” he said. “And after 
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room in my house at your disposal, 
where you may receive your friends 
and transact business till the time 
comes for you to go free.” 

Mr. Schéninger glanced down 
with loathing on his prison uni- 
form, remembering it for the first 
time since that day of horror and 
despair when he had waked from 
a half-swoon to find himself invest- 
ed with it and laid on the narrow 
bed in his cell. 

Perhaps the officer, too, remem- 
bered that day when he had said 
that he would rather resign his of- 
fice than receive such a prisoner 
into his care, when he had exhaust- 
ed arguments and persuasions to 
induce him to submit to prison 
rules, and how, when at last he 
had felt obliged to hint at the em- 
ployment of force, he had seen the 
strong man fall powerless before 
him. 

“ These clothes would hardly fit 
Mr. Lawrence Gerald,” Mr. Sch6én- 
inger remarked, smiling scornfully. 
“But perhaps there will be 
question of his wearing them.” 

The warden uttered an exclama- 
tion. “Is it Lawrence Gerald? 
It cannot be!” He had not been 
told the name. 

“And why not, sir?” demanded 
the Jew haughtily. 

The officer was silent, discon- 
certed by the question, which he 
did not attempt to answer. 

“Poor Mrs. Gerald!’ 
looking at F. Chevreuse. 

Mrs. Gerald’s fondness for her 
son was almost a proverb in Crich- 
ton. 

“Mrs. Gerald’s troubles 
over,” said the priest briefly. 

Mr. Schéninger went to the win- 
dow, and stood there looking out, 
his back to his companions. To 
his hidden tumult of passions, his 


no 


he said, 


are 
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fierce, half-formed resolutions, his 
swelling pride, his burning anger 
and impatience, this news came 
with as sudden a check as if he 
had seen the cold form of the dead 
woman brought into the cell and 
laid at his feet. 

He had been thinking of the 
world of men, of the bigoted crowd 
which had condemned him un- 
heard, of the judge who had pro- 
nounced sentence, and the jury 
who had found him guilty—of all 
the cold outside world which has to 
be conquered by strength, or to be 
submitted to; and now rose up be- 
fore him another world of pitying 
women, whose tenderness reversed 
the decisions pronounced by the 
intellects of men, or swept over 
them with an imperious charity ; 
who were ever at the side of the 
sufferer, even when they knew him 
to be the sinner, and whose silent 
hearts felt the rebound of every 
blow that was struck. He saw the 
priest’s mother, a ,sacrifice to the 
interests of her son; the criminal’s 
wife, as he had seen her that night 
in his cell, with the only half-veil- 
ed splendor of her silks and jewels 
mocking the pallid misery of her 
face; and now this last victim, 
more pitiful than all! A sighing 
wind seemed to sweep around him, 
far-reaching and full of mingled 
voices, the infinite wail of innocent 
and suffering hearts. How gross 
and demoniac in comparison were 
the bitter, warring voices of hate 
and pride and revenge! To his 
startled mental vision it was al- 
most as though there appeared be- 
fore him hideous and brutal forms 
cowering away from faces full of 
a pure and piercing sorrow. 

He perceived that he had been 
taking low ground, and, with a firm 
will, caught himself back, setting 
his foot on the temptation that had 
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been making him a companion for 
demons. Wronged he had been in 
a way that he could not help; but 
he could at least prevent their low- 
ering him in mind. They should 
not induce him to yield to passion 
or to meanness. 

He turned proudly toward his 
two companions, who still waited 
for him to speak. “If the arrest 
of Lawrence Gerald is not necessary 
for my release, then I hope he may 
he said. “It is bad 
enough to be shut up in this way 
when one has a clear conscience; 
but with such a conscience as he 
must have, imprisonment could lead 
only to madness or suicide.” 

“Or to penitence,” added F. 
Chevreuse with emphasis, 

Mr. Schéninger did not reply; 
this alternative was beyond his 
comprehension. But he glanced 
at the priest; and in doing so, his 
eyes were attracted to the doorway, 
which was quite filled by the ample 
figure of Mrs. Ferrier. 

“T couldn’t help coming, father,” 
she said quite humbly. “ And, be- 
sides, Honora Pembroke said she 
thought it right that I should. 
I sha’n’t stay long or say much. 
I only want to say that when Mr. 
Schéninger goes out of this place, 
my house and all in it are at his dis- 
posal.” 

The scene she had witnessed had 
quieted her completely, and there 
was even a certain dignity in her 
submissive air. But when she 
turned to Mr. Schéninger, her tears 
burst forth again, in spite of her 
efforts to restrain them. “ You'll 
have to learn to forgive and forget,” 
she said in a stifled voice, which 
she vainly strove to render calm. 
“I’m the only one left to make 
amends to you.” 

Mr. Schéninger came forward in- 
stantly, and extended his hands to 


escape,” 
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her. “I have nothing to forgive 
in you,” he said warmly; “and I 
would not wish to forget your kind- 
ness. I thank you for your offer, but 
I cannot give any answer to it now. 
If I decline, it will not be because 
I am ungrateful. And now let me 
say good-by to you till a more 
favorable time.” 

She had had the discretion not 
to wait for this intimation, and had 
of herself made the motion to go. 

“Try to forgive and forget,” she 
whispered hoarsely; and, pulling 
her veil over her tear-swollen face, 
hurried away. 

This was Mr. Schéninger’s first 
visitor, but not his last. Before an 
hour had passed, the news had 
overspread the whole city, produc- 
ing a strange revulsion of feeling. 
There were, perhaps, those who 
were, at heart, sorry to know that 
the Jew was innocent. They had 
from the first expressed their belief 
in his guilt, and they had been 
loud in their opinion that he should 
be sentenced to the full extent of 
the law. 


This class were not only 
disappointed in their prejudices, 
but humbled in their own persons. 
They could not but feel that they 
had rendered themselves at once 


odious and ridiculous. But the 
majority of the people were dispos- 
ed to render full justice. Ail the 
Protestant clergymen called on him, 
though but few of them had ever 
spoken to him. It was right, they 
said, that every man of dignity and 
position in the city should pay 
some respect to the stranger who 
had suffered in their midst such a 
cruel injustice, and the fact that 
he was a Jew should make them 
all the more anxious in doing so; 
for the public must see that they 
did not persecute any one for his 
religious belief. Judges, lawyers, 
bankers, professors, men of wealth, 
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who were nothing but men of 
wealth—all came to express their 
regrets and to offer their hospitality. 

He saw none of them, though he 
sent courteous messages to some. 
He was too much engaged in busi- 
ness that day to receive visitors. 
Only one received a decided rebuff. 
“As for the judge who sentenced 
me to be hanged,” Mr. Schéninger 
said, ‘no compliment which he can 
pay will ever render his presence 
tolerable to me.” 

All the young ladies took their 
walk in the direction of the prison 
that day, and all the young gentle- 
men followed the young ladies; 
and, in passing, they lingered and 
looked, or cast sidelong glances, at 
the windows of the warden’s parlor, 
where it was understood Mr. Schén- 
inger was. People who did not like 
to be suspected of romance or of 
curiosity had some excuse for go- 
ing in that direction, and those who 
had business in the prison were 
esteemed fortunate. Probably one- 
half the town took occasion that 
day to louvk at the windows of the 
warden’s house. But it cannot be 
said that they were wiser for having 
done so, for not a glimpse did one 
of them get of Mr. Schéninger. 

3ut when the soft spring evening 
deepened, and all the curious crowd 
had withdrawn, and the same full 
moon which Lawrence Gerald and 
his wife had seen the night before, 
flooding with its radiance the mel- 
ancholy splendors of Rome, was 
veiling with a light scarcely less 
brilliant the beautiful young city of 
Crichton, two men emerged from 
the warden’s house, and, taking a 
quiet by-street, where the trees 
made a delicate shadow with their 
budding branches, climbed the hill 
to South Avenue. They walked 
leisurely, and almost in silence, 
only exchanging now and then a 
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quiet word; but one who watched 
closely the taller of the two might 
have perceived that his quiet sig- 
nified anything but indifference to 
the scene around him, and that 
he was full of a strong though 
controlled excitement. He step- 
ped as though curbed, and every 
moment glanced up at the sky or 
at the branches over his head, and 
drew in deep breaths of the fresh 
spring air. A fine delight ran 
bubbling through his veins. All 
the feverish mass of humanity, with 
its petty hates and still more hate- 
ful loves, its jealousies, its trivial 
fears and despicable hopes, was 
put aside, and he was entering into 
a new and freshly-blooming creation, 
where mankind, too, might partake 
of the nobility of nature. 

They passed Mrs. Ferrier’s house, 
with its broad front and long gar- 
dens, looking very stately in that 
softening light, and, after a few min- 
utes, reached the summit of the hill, 
where only asingle tree stood guard, 
and all about them the world, of 
which they seemed to be the centre, 
lay spread in tranquil beauty, its 
hills and dales, its towns and forests, 
bound with a ring of mountains that 
showed with a soft richness against 
thesky. The city lay white beneath 
them, and the Saranac wound like 
a silver ribbon across the view. 
Where the hills dipped, one spark- 
ling point, audible with dashing 
foam, told where the Cocheco danc- 
ed day and night with white and 
blithesome feet. 

F, Chevreuse, standing one si- 
lent moment to contemplate the 
scene, was startled to see his com- 
panion break fro:n his side, and, 
running to the tree at a little dis- 
tance, catch one of its branches, 
and swing himself into the air by it. 
The priest’s first glance was one of 
dismay ; his second, a smiling one. 
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He understood the abounding joy 
of which the act was an outbreak, 
and was pleased with the boyish- 
ness of it, and that the impulse 
should have been yielded to in his 
presence. Sad as he was, he could 
not help feeling glad to see another 
possessed by a full and unthinking 
happiness. 

Mr. SchGninger laughed, as he re- 
turned to his companion. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” he said; “I 
am not a lunatic. Iam free! Do 
you know what a delight it is to be in 
a place where you can swing your 
arms without hitting anything? I 
could run here half an hour, and 
neither turn nor be obliged to stop; 
and I can stand upright without feel- 
ing as though my head were going 
to strike.” While speaking, he was 
continually making slight motions, 
as though trying if he had the free 
use of his limbs; and when he stop- 
ped, he lifted his head to its full 
height, and drew in a long breath. 

“ How delicious the air is!” he 
exclaimed. “ How freshand pure! 
It comes here from the forests and 


the mountains andthe sea. There 


is no smell of lime or close damp- 


ness or human breaths in it. 
Pah! F. Chevreuse, when you 
preach again, and tell your people 
what they have to be thankful for, 
in spite of sorrow and poverty, re- 
mind them of the air they breathe, 
the sun that shines on them, the sky 
above their heads, and the power 
to move about as they will. If this 
sky were gray, and pouring down 
rain, I should still think it beauti- 
ful; for it is the sky, and not a 
stone.” 

He walked away again to a little 
distance. 

“Instead of being obliged to give 
a reason for being happy, I think 
we should be obliged to account 
for being unhappy,” he said, coming 
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back. “ How many sources of de- 
light we have which we overlook 
because we are accustomed to 
them! Mere motion, walking, run- 
ning, any natural and unconstrain- 
ed motion, is a pleasure ; breathing 
is a pleasure; the eyes have a 
thousand delights. It is a source 
of pleasure to exercise one’s 
strength and overcome obstacles. 
I never went up a hill in the coun- 
try or climbed any height but I felt 
like singing. Swimming, skating, 
riding, driving—how exhilarating 
they And for all these de- 
lights you do not need the com- 
panionship of man. Yourself and 
nature—these are enough.” 

“T did not know you 
fond of nature,” F. 
said, smiling. 


are! 


were so 
Chevreuse 


“T do not think I ever mention- 
ed it to any one before,” remarked 
the other carelessly. 

The priest was struck by this 
reply, and looked with astonish- 
ment on the man who for thirty 
years had loved nature, yet never 
said a word in praise of it. Could 
it be because of a reserved and un- 
social disposition ? Or was it that he 
had been too much isolated? The 
priest was almost afraid to speak, 
lest he should check a confidence 
at once so charming and so manly. 
He quite understood that it was 
the unusuai and deep agitation of 
Mr. Schéninger’s mind which had 
brought this feeling to light, as the 
sea, in its agitation, may toss up a 
pearl. 

He said nothing, therefore, but 
waited for his companion to speak 
again, not observing him, but look- 
ing up at the illuminated dome 
above. 

“When one is free, and has the 
use of one’s limbs, and is happy, 
then one believes in a good God, 
who is a father to his creatures,” 
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Mr. Schéninger resumed in a voice 
as gentle as he might have used 
when a child at his mother’s knee. 
He had been holding his hat in his 
hand; but in speaking, he covered 
his head. At the same instant, F. 
Chevreuse uncovered his, and the 
Jew and the Christian, each after his 
manner, acknowledged the presence 
of God in that thought, which was 
almost like a visible presence. 

“To me,” said the priest, “ the 
acknowledgment comes more sure- 
ly when I am in trouble. It seems 
to me that if I were in chains and 
torments, he would be nearer to me 
than ever before.” 

“That is because you have been 
taught to believe in a suffering God,” 
was the calm reply. “I have been 
taught to see in God a being infi- 
nitely glorious and strong, a mighty, 
shoreless ocean of deep joy. That 
he could suffer pain, that his puny 
creatures could torment and kill 
him, has always been to me a 
thought at once absurd and blas- 
phemous. It is probably for this 
reason that you see him best in sor- 
row, and I in joy.” 

He stood a little while thinking, 
then added quietly, as if speaking 
to himself: “ Yet it is asweet and 
comforting thought.” 

F. Chevreuse blushed red with a 
sudden gladness, but said nothing. 
It was no time for controversy ; and, 
besides, he had the wisdom to leave 
souls to God sometimes. That 
people are to be converted by a 
constant pelting of argument and 
attack he did not believe. His ex- 
perience had been that converts of 
any great worth were not made in 
that way, and that the soul that 
studied out its own way helped by 
God, and teased as little as possible 
by man, was by far the most stead- 
fast in the faith. 

They went slowly down the hill 
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together in the direction of the 
priest's house, and stopped a mo- 
ment to lean on Mrs. Ferrier’s gate 
in passing. ‘That lady had just en- 
tered her house, having been all the 
day and evening at Mrs. Gerald’s. 
She would gladly have stayed all 
night had Honora allowed it. 

The two men had, unseen or un- 
recognized, been near enough to 
hear the long sigh the good creature 
gave as she mounted the steps to 
her door, and the exclamation she 
made to the servant who followed 
her: “ Little did I think last night 
at this time what horrible things 
were going to happen within twenty- 
four hours.” Some persons have 
that way of dating backward from 
startling events, and renewing thus 
the vividness of their sensations. 

She did not know what kind 
thoughts were following her in at 
the door, or she might have been 
comforted. 

They went on, and soon came in 
sight of what had been Mrs. Ger- 
ald’s home. The blinds were all 
closed, and not a ray of light was 
visible. Under the vines and large, 
over-hanging trees the cottage ap- 
peared to shrink and hide itself. 

“T would like to go in for 
one minute, if you do not object 
to waiting,” F. Chevreuse said. 
“That poor girl means to sit up all 
night, and she is likely to have no 
one else in the room. It is a 
gloomy watch, and she may feel 
better, if I speak a word to her.” 

“ Pray do not think of me!” Mr. 
Schéninger exclaimed. 

F. Chevreuse stepped into the 
yard, and, as he held the gate open 
for his companion, Mr. Schéninger 
followed, though with some hesita- 
tion. There were many reasons 
why he would not be willing to en- 
ter that house. Indeed, the priest 
well knew that it was no time to 


take him there openly ; but for some 
reason he wished him to come near 
enough, at least, to feel the sorrow 
and desolation which had fallen 
upon it. Perhaps he wished to 
soften Mr. Schéninger still more 
toward the unhappy man the bur- 
den of whose guilt he had borne; 
perhaps he wanted to remind him 
how entirely that burden had been 
removed from him by showing how 
cruelly it had fallen elsewhere. 

The priest tried the door before 
ringing, and, finding it not lock- 
ed, stepped quietly into the entry, 
which was lighted through the open 
doors of rooms at either side. In 
one of these rooms sat three or 
four persons. He said a few words 
to them, and closed the door of 
their room before going to the 
other. 

Mr. Schéninger held back a mo- 
ment, but could not resist longer 
the temptation to approach. The 
outer door was still open, and a 
soft light shone over the threshold 
of it from the parlor. Drawn step 
by step, he went to the threshold, 
and stood just where the light and 
shadow met, and the door framed 
a picture for him. The room 
seemed to be nearly all white and 
flowers. White draperies covered 
the windows, the pictures, and the 
cabinets and tables, the coldness 
changed to a tender purity by flow- 
ers and green leaves, arranged, 
not profusely, but with good taste. 
On what appeared to be a sofa 
covered with black lay a motion- 
less, white-draped form lying easily, 
as one might sleep; but there 
needed not the covered face to 
show that it was the sleep of death. 
Candles burned at the head of the 
sofa, and a prie-dieu stood before 
it. All this Mr. Schéninger took 
in at a glance; but his eyes rested 
on what was to him the principal 
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object in the room—Honora Pem- 
broke, sitting near the head of the 
sofa, with the light of the candles 
shining over her. She looked up, 
but did not speak, as F. Chevreuse 
came in and knelt at the prie-dieu. 
Her eyes dropped again immedi- 
ately to her folded hands, and she 
sat there motionless, an image of 
calm and silent grief. Her face was 
pale and utterly sad and languid 
with long weeping, her hands lay 
wearily in her lap, and her plain 
black dress, and the hair all drawn 
back together and fastened with a 
comb, showed how distant from 
her mind was the thought of per- 
sonal adornment. Yet never had 
she looked more lovely or shown 
how little her beauty depended on 
ornament. 

Mr. Schéninger, looking at her 
attentively, perceived that her face 
was thinner than when he had seen 
it last; and though the sight gave 
him a certain pain, it gave him, 
too, a certain pleasure. He would 
have thought her cruel had she 
been quite prosperous and happy 
while he was in torment. 

F. Chevreuse from his 
knees, and Miss Pembroke looked 
up and waited for him to speak. 

“Had you not better go to bed, 
and leave the others to watch?” 
he asked. “You will be exhaust- 
ed.” 

“T do not want to leave her, 
father,’ she replied. “If she had 
had a long illness, it would have 
been different ; but it is all so short, 
so sudden!” She stopped a mo- 
ment, for her voice begun to trem- 
ble a little; but resumed: “ She 
has no one left but me, and I want 
to stay by her till the last.” 

“You will not be lonely?” he 
asked, dropping further objections. 

“Oh! no. The others will sit 
all night in there, with the doors 
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open between. At daybreak Mrs. 
Ferrier is coming down, and then 
I shall go to rest. I am glad you 
came in.” 

“TI was passing by with Mr. 
SchGninger,” he said, “and I asked 
him to wait for me a moment.” 

Her eyes had dropped again 
while she spoke, seeming too. heavy 
to be lifted; but as the priest said 
this, she glanced into his face; 
then, becoming. aware that the 
street-door open, looked to- 
ward it. 

Mr. Schéninger stood there mo- 
tionless. 
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A change passed over her face, 
her sadness becoming distress. She 
rose from her seat and went to him, 
her hands clasped. 

“Mr. Schéninger,” she said, “ she 
was the last person who would have 
wronged you or any one.” 

Then, seeing that he had not 
come as an accuser, she held out 
her hands to him. 

The night before he had been like 
one buried alive, and his hand had 
been against all the world; to- 
night life had crowded back upon 
him with its honors, its friendships, 
its pathos, and this last scene of 
sorrow and tenderness. 

He bent, and kissed the hands 
she gave him, but did not utter a 
word, and they parted instantly. 
Honora returned to the prie-dieu, 
and, kneeling there, hid her face 
and began to weep again, and Mr. 
Schéninger went out to the gate 
without giving a backward glance. 

F. Chevreuse joined him imme- 
diately. 

“ All these wretched doings have 
left Miss Pembroke very lonely,” 
he said. “She has really no one 
left who is near to her, though she 
has a host of friends. But what, 
after all, is a host of friends, as the 
world calls them, worth? Whena 
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thunderbolt falls on you, people 
always gather round, and a great 
deal of kind feeling is struck out; 
but, perhaps, you have needed the 
kindness a great deal more in the 
long, dry days when there was no 
thunder. It is the constant, daily, 
intimate friendship that gives hap- 
piness. But there! it is of no use 
to abuse the world, especially when 
one forms a part of it, and is thus 
abusing one’s self. All of us feel 
our hearts warm towards people 
who are in great affliction, when we 
do not think of them in their ordi- 
nary trials. It is only God who 
is constant to all needs, who knows 
all. Mr. Schéninger, you are wel- 
come.” 

They had reached the house, and 
the priest turned on the threshold 
to offer his hand to the man whom 
he had so long courted in vain, and 
who had so many times refused his 
friendship. He knew that he had 
conquered when his hospitality was 
accepted, 

He had conquered, in so much 
as he had won the Jew’s friendship 
and confidence; for, having re- 
nounced his distrust, Mr. Schénin- 
ger was, in an undemonstrative way, 
generously confiding. Hard to win 
by one whose circumstances were 
so alien to his own, when won, there 
was no reserve. 

F. Chevreuse’s sitting-room was 
never a very pleasant one, except 
for his presence. It had too many 
doors, was too shut in from outside, 
and had also the uncomfortable air 
of being the first of a suite. One 
never feels at rest in the first room 
of a suite.. He felt the unpleasant- 
ness of the place, without in the 
least knowing the cause of it, and 
always took his special visitors into 
his mother’s room. 

Mother Chevreuse had, woman- 
like, known precisely what her son’s 
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apartment lacked, and had given it 
a pleasant look by employing those 
little devices which can introduce 
a fragment of beauty into the most 
desolate place; but her mantle had 
not fallen on Jane, the housekeep- 
er, and thus it chanced that the 
priest had, without knowing it, lost 
more than his mother. 

Her sitting-room was cheerfully 
lighted when the two entered it, 
and the table, prepared for supper, 
awaited them. It was the Thurs- 
day before Palm Sunday, and F. 
Chevreuse had eaten nothing since 
taking a cup of coffee and a crust 
of bread in the morning; and now, 
the work and excitement of the day 
over, and nothing worse than he 
had anticipated having happened, 
he felt like resting and refreshing 
himself. If Mrs. Gerald had been 
alive and mourning, he would have 
been tormented by the thought of 
her; but she was safe in the care 
of God, and he left her there in 
perfect trust. 

Andrew, the man-servant, sacris- 
tan, and factotum of the establish- 
ment, was lurking somewhere about 
when the priest entered, and came 
forward to make a crabbed saluta- 
tion. If he ever felt in an amiable 
mood or was satisfied with anything, 
this man took good care that no 
one should know it; and not all the 
cheerfulness, patience, and amiabil- 
ity of F. Chevreuse could for a mo- 
ment chase away the cloud that 
brooded over his face, or make him 
acknowledge that there was any- 
thing but tribulation in his life. 
The priest bore more patiently the 
constant, petty trial of such a pre- 
sence about him because he believed 
that sorrow for the death of Mother 
Chevreuse had changed the old 
man from bad to worse, when the 
truth was that the lady had skilful- 
ly hidden much of their servant’s 
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crabbedness, or had so displayed 
the comical phase of it that it had 
ceased to be an annoyance, and 
was often amusing. 

“Tell Jane to give us our supper 
right away, Andrew,” the priest 
said. “And bring up a bottle of 
wine with it.” 

‘Jane is gone to bed, sir,” An- 
drew announced, and stood stub- 
bornly to be questioned, his whole 
air saying plainly that all had not 
been told. 

“Gone to bed!” echoed F. Chev- 
reuse. “ What is the matter with 
her ?” 

“She 


man 


sick.” The 
acrid smile to 
show in the corners of his mouth. 
“Jane sick!” said the priest, 
“Ts there any 
Has anything been 


she is 
suffered an 


says 


much concerned. 
one with her? 
done for her?” 
In speaking, he took a step toward 
the door. 
“Oh! don’t you trouble yourself 


sir,” interposed Andrew quickly, 
finding that he must deny himself 
the pleasure of a long cross-exami- 
nation. “She says she 
want anything or anybody. She'll 
get well when she’s ready. She’s 
got the supper, and I can manage 
to bringit up. All the doctors and 
all the nurses in the world won’t 
make her well till she’s a mindto be.” 

“ Well, well!” said F. Chevreuse, 
rather mortified ‘at this exposition 
of his domestic trials. “ Bring up 
the supper.” 

Jane had, in fact, one of those 
convenient illnesses sometimes in- 
dulged in by some women, and now 
and then by men, when they are 
seized by a fit of ungovernable ill- 
humor which they dare not show 
in its true guise, or when they de- 
sire to appear very much abused, 
or to escape blame for some ill-do- 
ing. F. Chevreuse had not been 
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home since early morning, and din- 
ner had been prepared, had waited, 
and been put away—no small griev- 
ance to even a good-natured house- 
keeper. Secondly, about noon, 
when all the rest of the city knew 
it, Andrew above all, the great 
news of the day had burst upon 
Jane. Itwas too much; and wher, 
toward evening, Andrew had come 
home with an order that supper 
should be prepared for two that 
night, and a little extra prepara- 
tion made, and that, moreover, the 
priest’s visitor would stay all night, 
the housekeeper’s cup ran over. 
News had started from the priest’s 
house, and made the circuit of the 
city, electrifying everybody, and she 
had been the last to hear it, and 
had heard it at last from Andrew! 
She would not have dared to hint 
such a thing; but she thought that 
F. Chevreuse should have told her 
before leaving the house, even if 
he had commanded her silence. 
It would have saved her the morti- 
fication of being taken entirely by 
surprise and displaying such utter 
ignorance. 

While she mused, the fire burned. 
She would henceforth bear herself 
very stiffly toward F. Chevreuse. 
Since he thought that she was not 
to be trusted, that she was nothing 
but a servant, she would act like a 
servant. All those things which 
she had done for his comfort with- 
out being asked she would now 
wait to be askedto do. He should 
see the difference between a house- 
keeper, who should, according to 
her opinion, be in some sort a friend, 
and a mere hired servant. She 
would be very dignified, and im- 
mensely respectful and reverential ; 
would be astonished if he should 
ask if anything was the matter; 
would do in great and anxious 
haste whatever he should command, 
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and no more than he commanded; 
and she would go to F. O’Donovan 
for confession. In short, this wo- 
man, who knew that all the comfort 
of the priest’s home depended on 
her, marked out for herself a line 
of conduct which would have made 
that home a place of penance to 
him, and herself a minister of tor- 
ment; while at the same time she 
could not only hold herself guilt- 
less of fault, but even assume an 
air of unwonted sanctity. 

To be frankly and honestly disa- 
greeable or wicked, one does not 
need to study; but a pious hateful- 
ness requires careful preparation. 

Her plan of future conduct ar- 
ranged, Jane perceived that a nota- 
ble pivot was needed where it 
should turn from her past beha- 
vior; and what so suitable as a 
short illness? Besides, she did not 
feel equal to assuming her new réle 
as yet. The temptation was too 
strong to give way to anger. She 
bewailed Mrs. Gerald, therefore, 
with many tears; Mrs. Gerald’s 
death, which might have happened 
from any other cause, being the 
only point in the whole story which 
she would recognize or hear any- 
thing about. Weeping brought on 
a headache, and the headache 
increased. At five o’clock in 
the afternoon Jane bound her 
head up in a wet linen band, and 
began to feel unable to stand or 
walk. Duty alone compelled her 
to keep about. What would be- 
come of the house, if she were to 
give up? What could a poor wo- 
man do who had no home or 
friends of her own, and was obliged 
to take care of a priest’s house? 
She must work and watch early 
and late, sick or well. Nobody but 
herself knew what a trial it was. 
And here the victim began to weep 
over her own misfortunes. 
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Presently, at six o’clock, Jane 
began to feel a pain in her back; 
but nothing would induce her to 
rest. F. Chevreuse had sent word 
that he would have some one to 
sup and stay all night, and she 
must get the bed-room ready, and 
cook something extra. She didn’t 
see how she couid do it, but it must 
be done. 

When her gossips had gone home, 
after vainly offering their assistance, 
Andrew came in and found the 
housekeeper holding on to her head 
with one hand, while with the other 
she did work which there was not 
the least need of doing. He had 
been watching with great interest 
the progress of her malady, and 
perceived that it was near the crisis. 

The supper-hour had been casu- 
ally mentioned in the priest’s mes- 
about seven o'clock. At 
half-past six Jane could not sup- 
press an occasional moan of pain ; 
and at ten minutes before 
she consigned the supper, which was 
all prepared, to the care of Andrew, 
and staggered into her own room, 
holding on by chairs and tables as 
she went. She would not, perhaps, 
have indulged in such violent symp- 
toms had she seen the smiles with 
which her fellow-servant beheld her 
tottering progress across the room 
Fully persuaded that she had van- 
quished his scepticism, and half con- 
vinced herself that she was suffering 
severely, Jane set herself to listen 
for the priest’s coming. 

Seven o'clock came, but not F. 
Chevreuse; half-past seven, and 
still he had not appeared. 

Jane stole out into the kitchen, 
scarcely able to stand, and renewed 
the spoiling dishes. She did not 
wish to leave anything to be com- 
plained of, meaning to be herself 
the only one ill-used. At length 
she heard a foot on the door-step, 
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and, making haste to shut herself 
into her room, with only a very little 
opening left, Jane becamea prey to 
grief and pain. 

All these movements Andrew had 
listened to with great edification ; 
but what Andrew did not know was 
that the invalid, skurrying out to 
stand at the foot of the stairs when 
she heard talking in the room above, 
had had the pleasure of listening to 
the whole conversation regarding 
her state of health. 

Ten minutes after, F. Chevreuse, 
without much surprise, it must be 
owned, saw his housekeeper coming 
feebly into the room where he sat 
at table, her face red and swollen 
with laborious weeping, and express- 
ing chief among its varied emo- 
tions and sentiments a saint-like 
and anxious desire and determina- 
tion to sacrifice herself to the ut- 
most rather than omit the smallest 
possible duty. 

It was an unwelcome vision. 
There was a point beyond which 
even he did not want to have his 
sympathies drained. He felt that 
he was human, and would like to 
rest both mind and body. 

“ T am afraid, F. Chevreuse,” she 
began, in a very sick voice, lean- 
ing against the side of the door— 
“Tam afraid that your toast is too 
dry. I made it fresh three times . . .” 

“Never mind, Jane,” he inter- 
rupted, rather impatiently. “It 
does very well. You need not 
trouble yourself.” 

Jane came into the room a few 
tottering steps, and rested on the 
back of a chair. 

“JT don’t know how Andrew 
brought things up,” she said, very 
short of breath, but not so much so 
but she could fire this little shot. 
“T suppose they are all at sixes and 
sevens. But I wasn’t able to do 
any...” 
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“If you are not well, you had 
better go to bed,” said the priest 
quite sharply. “Andrew will do 
all I want done.” 

Taken unawares by this unusual 
severity, Jane lost her discretion. 
‘It is my place to look that things 
are properly done in the house, 
and I shall do it,” she said, half 
defiant, half hysterical, and took a 
step nearer to the table. 

As she did so, her eyes fell on 
the pale and haggard face of their 
guest. At that sight she paused, 
transfixed with a genuine astonish- 
ment, for she had expected to see 
F. O'Donovan; and, after one 
wild glance, as if she had seen a 
ghost, uttered a cry and covered 
her face with her hands. 

“Jane!” exclaimed the priest in 
a voice that told her he was not to 
be tried much further. “ Have you 
lost your senses ?” 

“My heart is broken for Mrs. 
Gerald!” she cried, weeping loud- 
ly. “I haven’t been able to stand 
hardly since I heard about her. 
Oh! such a wicked world as this 
is. I shall be glad when the Lord 
takes me out of it. To think that I 
shall never see her again, that. 

F. Chevreuse laid down his knife 
and fork, which he had made a pre- 
tence of using. “You and Mrs. 
Gerald were by no means such in- 
timate friends that her death should 
plunge you in this great affliction,” 
he said. “Her nearest friends 
bear their sorrow with fortitude. 
Your agitation is therefore quite 
uncalled for. I have no further 
need of you to-night. If you want 
anything done for you, Andrew 
will go for some of your friends.” 

There was no possibility of re- 
sisting this intimation, and the 
housekeeper retired speechless with 
rage and mortification. 

“ Mr. Schéninger,” remarked the 
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priest gravely, when they were 
alone, “ women are sometimes very 
troublesome.” 

“F. Chevreuse,” returned his 
visitor with equal gravity, “men 
are sometimes very troublesome.” 

“That is very true,” the priest 
made haste to admit. “I didn’t 
mean to say anything against wo- 
men,” 

And yet, at the woman’s first 
glance and cry of horror and aver- 
sion, Mr. Schéninger’s face had 
darkened. 
have these vulgar animosities in- 
truded on him?” he asked himself. 

It was one of those annoyances 
which a proud and fastidious per- 
son would like to have the power 
to banish for ever with a gesture of 
the hand or a word. 

The two friends talked long to- 
gether that night, and Mr. Schénin- 
ger told the priest quite freely all 
his plans. 

“T shall stay here and take up 
my life where I left it off, except 
that I must now give up all contest 
for that disputed inheritance,” he 
said. “All I had has been thrown 
away in the struggle. Whether 
there would, in any case, have been 
a possible success for me I do not 
know. It is now too late. This 
infernal persecution—I shall never 
call it anything else, sir—has de- 
stroyed my last chance, and I have 
only to dismiss the subject from 
my mind as far as possible. I re- 
ceived to-day a letter signed by all 
my former pupils, begging me to 
resume my instruction of them. 
They expressed themselves very 
well, and I shall consent. The 
Unitarian minister has invited me 
to play the organ in their church, 
but I have not decided on that 
yet.” 

“T would like to have you play 
in my church,” the priest said. 
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“Was he always to 


“Our organist is dead, and the 
singing is getting to be miserable. 
Our music would, I am sure, be 
more pleasing to you; but, if doc- 
trines make any difference, you 
would find yourself more at home 
with the Unitarians. I don’t see 
any difference between them and 
the reformed Jews.” 

“Doctrines do not make any 
difference, especially as I am not 
obliged to listen to them,” Mr. 
Schéninger replied with a dignity 
that verged on coldness. “In 
music I do not find any doctrines; 
and it is not necessary to believe 
in order to give the words their 
proper expression. Or rather, I 
might say that the artist has a po- 
etical faith, a faith of the imagina- 
tion, in all things grand, noble, or 
beautiful, and can utter with fervor, 
in his art, sentiments which have 
no place in his daily life; or, if 
they have a place, it is not such as 
would be assigned to them by the 
theologian. In his mind a pagan 
goddess and a Christian priest may 
have niches side by side, and it 
would be hard to say which he pre- 
ferred. Your Raphael painted with 
equal delight and success a Ma- 
donna and a Galatea. Your Mo- 
zart wrote Masses and operas, and 
vastly preferred to write operas. 
He says that he wrote church mu- 
sic when he could do nothing else.”’ 

“So much the worse for them!” 
said F. Chevreuse rather hotly. 
“Raphael would have painted 
better Madonnas— Madonnas which 
would have answered their true 
purpose of inspiring holy thoughts— 
if he had devoted his gifts entirely 
to God; and Mozart would have 
written better Masses, if he had 
done the same. When you see a 
thorough Christian artist, it will be 
one who will never lower himself 
to a subject contrary to, or discon- 
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nected with, religion. The others 
have been false, and consequently 
have had only glimpses where they 
might have had visions. Some of 
them were great, but they might 
have been immeasurably greater. 
No, I repeat, do not imagine that 
you are going to feel or play our 
music as you might if you were a 
good Catholic. But excuse me!” 
he said, recalling himself. “Ihave 
given you rather more of a lecture 
than I meant to. I still want you 
to take our music in hand, if you 
will.” 

“T will with pleasure, if you will 
be content with my interpretation 
of it,” Mr. Schéninger said with a 
smile. 

He was not in the least displeas- 
ed with the priest’s lecture, and, 
on the contrary, decidedly liked it. 
He was stirred by anything which 
consecrated art as an embodiment 
of the divine rather than a mere ex- 
pression of the human. 

Surprise is but a_ short lived 
emotion; and when Mr. Schénin- 
ger was left alone that night, with 
the first opportunity in many 
months of thinking in an unobserv- 
ed solitude, he wondered more at 
his own calmness than at anything 
which had happened to him. The 
hideous suffering from which he 
had but just escaped looked far 
away, and so alien that he could 
contemplate it almost with a cold 
inquisitiveness, as something in 
which he had no part. It was 
scarcely more to him than the 
delirious dreams of a fever which 
had passed away.  Indignation 
and a desire to revenge himself 
might rise again, would rise again; 
but for the present they slept. -The 
first joy of freedom, too, was over. 
Nothing remained but a feeling of 
quiet and security. Doubtless he 
had, without knowing it, been 
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soothed by the many kind and re- 
gretful words that had been address- 
ed to him that day, and felt less 
disposed to dwell on his own 
wrongs when he knew that so many 
others were thinking and speaking 
of them. 

All round the room assigned to 
him hung the pictures that had 
belonged to Mother Chevreuse—an 
old-fashioned portrait of her hus- 
band in the uniform of a French 
officer, a S. Ignatius of Loyola, a S. 
Antony preaching to the fishes, a 
print, on a gold ground, of the 
miraculous Lady of Perpetual Suc- 
cor, and a Santa Prassede sleeping 
on her slab of granite. 

Mr. Schéninger held his candle 
up to examine each of these, all 
but the portrait familiar to him in 
their originals ; and as he looked, the 
places where he had first seen them, 
the stately palaces and the quiet 
churches, enclosed his imagination 
within their walls. He saw again 
the lines of sombre columns lead- 
ing up to the glowing mosaics of 
the tribune, where the vision of S. 
John hung petrified in air; the dim 
lamp in the mysterious chapel of 
the Colonna Santa shone out again 
inside its grating, and the walls 
glittered dimly back. He saw the 
thickets of camellias mantled with 
bloom under an April sky, a little 
forest of white at the right hand, 
and a forest of rose-red at the left, 
and ever the fountains sparkling 
through. 

How strange it was! He set 
down his candle, almost impatient- 
ly, as if a beautiful vision were 
being melted in the light of it, 
and blew it out. How strange it 
was! When he was in Rome, he 
had hated while he admired it ; but 
now, as the thought of it came up, 
his heart yearned out towards it,: 
and grew tender and full with long- 
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ing for it. How strange that his 
dearest affections should cluster 
where his deepest hates had pierc- 
ed, and that, whenever an accus- 
ing thought arose, an excusing one 
immediately answered it. The city 
of the Ghetto was becoming to him 
also the city of the silvery-haired 
old man who had opened its gates. 
To remember him was like re- 
membering a pure white star that 
had shone out one still evening 
long ago. 

Mr. Schéninger put aside the 
curtain that hardly barred the full 
moonlight from the room, and lean- 
ed out into the night. Not many 
streets distant Honora Pembroke 
sat wakeful and mourning, alone 
with her dead. By what fatality 
was it that the silent woman lying 
there, and the weeping one beside 
her, should have the power to stand, 
with their softness and their pallor, 
between him and his remembrance 
of that gloomy mansion of hate and 
crime, the shadow of whose portal 
had but just slipped from him? 
The cold and trembling hands he 
had kissed that night had quenched 
for a time all anger in his heart. 

He sighed, thinking of that sad 
household, and his gaze turned ten- 
derly and steadily in its direction. 
He would have liked to call downa 
blessing on the head he loved had it 
not been so much nearer the source 
of all blessing than he was. She 
was right, no matter what she be- 
lieved. All she held good was 
good, at least as far as she was con- 
cerned, and no blame of false doc- 
trine could be imputed to her. 

A ray of light stronger than that 
of the moon shining across his eyes 
attracted his attention. It came 
from F. Chevreuse’s sitting-room, 
the one window of which was at 
right angles with the window where 
he leaned. A small, displaced fold 
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of the curtain showed him the 
priest on his knees there before a 
crucifix, his hands clasped, his 
black-robed form as motionless as 
if it had been carved out of ebony. 
Here, too! Could he have no other 
friend:than a Christian priest for his 
hand and heart to cling to? 

Yet all was sweet and peaceful, 
and everything conspired to soothe 
him. The air touched him with a 
breath too soft to be called a breeze, 
the city was still about him, and 
only a foamy murmur told where 
the sleepless river flowed. 

Triumph, joy, and sweetness he 
had felt, and at last came gratitude 
to God and forgiveness of man. 
One of his last thoughts that night 
was of pity for Lawrence Gerald. 

In that pity he was not alone; 
for nearly the whole of Crichton 
shared it. They had known the 
young man from his childhood, had 
blamed and petted him, had put 
every temptation in his way, and 
been ready to defend him when he 
yielded. In spite of his haughti- 
ness and assumption, there was not 
a single person in the city, perhaps, 
who really disliked him. His cap- 
tivating beauty and wayward sweet- 
ness won more affection than the 
highest virtues or the noblest gifts 
of mind would have won. When a 
stranger and a Jew was accused, 
they could believe him to have been 
actuated by the most cruel maligni- 
ty; but it was impossible to impute 
such feelings to Lawrence Gerald. 
He was weak and imprudent, and 
had become involved, and so led 
on beyond his intention. Each one 
could imagine, even before the con- 
fession was made public, just how 
it had happened; and when they 
read the confession, the feeling was 
almost universal in favor of his es- 
cape. Only a few, sternly just, in- 
sisted on hoping that he would be 
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brought to suffer the full penalty 
of the law. Fathers and mothers 
whose boys, scarcely more govern- 
able than he, had played and grown 
up with him, looked with terror on 
their own children ; and young men 
who secretly knew themselves to 
have been preserved only by what 
they would have called chance from 
crimes as bad as his, shuddered at 
the thought of his being brought 
back among them to be tried for 
his life. A sort of panic seized up- 
on all when they saw what horrors 
could grow out of that which had 
seemed to be mere youthful errors, 
and how criminal had been the 
leniency of public opinion and of 
the law. Mr. Schéninger’s case 
had held no moral for them, for he 
was an alien; but what Lawrence 
Gerald was some of their own 
might be. They were conspicuous- 
ly generous, these people, in that 
charity which stays at home and 
makes excuses for its own little 
circle; and for this time, at least, 
they regretted that their charity 
had not gone beyond that boundary, 
and extended to the stranger with- 
in their gates. 

“T confess before Almighty God, 
to the man who has been so wrong- 
ed on my account, and to my 
friends and neighbors, whom I have 
deceived ’—so Lawrence Gerald’s 
confession began—“ that I am guil- 
ty in deed, though not in intention, 
of the death of Madame Chevreuse, 
for which Mr. Schéninger is now 
unjustly condemned. I had gam- 
bled, and was in debt to a man who 
threatened to expose me if I did 
not pay him at once. I knew that 
the exposure would ruin me. I 
should have lost my situation, my 
marriage would have been prevent- 
ed, and my mother’s heart would 
have been broken. The debt was 
notanewone. I had not gambled 
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for a good while, and had resolved 
never to do so again; and I have 
kept that resolution. If I would have 
broken it, and increased my debt, 
the man would have waited. I was 
tempted to, but Iresisted. Itseem- 
ed to me better to take the money— 
I did not call it stealing—when I 
could get it, and repay it privately 
after my marriage. I knew that I 
could have it then, a little at a 
time. I had known many men to 
be excused for such things—men 
who had used money that belonged 
to others, meaning to repay it some 
time, and the law had not punished 
them severely. Yet there was not 
a case where the need seemed to 
be as great as mine. I thought of 
ita long time before I felt as if I 
could do it, and then I didn’t re- 
solve that I would. I only felt that 
I would take advantage of whatever 
chance occurred. Inever arranged 
anything. F. Chevreuse dropped 
his latch-key into the furnace re- 
gister one day when he was at my 
mother’s. I got it out afterward, 
and kept it. I knew already that 
the key of our street-door would 
unlock his. Those two helps I re- 
garded as an intimation of what I 
was to do. I even thought them 
providential; and I promised God 
that if I should succeed in getting 
the money and paying my debts, I 
would lead a good life in future. I 
didn’t know that I was blasphem- 
ing. Afterward I heard F. Chev- 
reuse say just how much money he 
kad, and where he kept it. He 
was talking to my mother and me. 
I took that as another intimation. 
I said, Such a good man as he 
would not be permitted to help me 
along in this way, if I were not to 
do what I am thinking of. Then 
I knew that for one night he would 
be away; but still I did not resolve. 
I only followed ‘wherever circum- 
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stances led me; and every circum- 
stance led me straight on to crime. 
We were at Mrs. Ferrier’s that eve- 
ning singing, and the night was 
dark. Ifit had been a bright night, 
I should not have ventured to go 
to the priest’s door. I said to my- 
self that it was perhaps God who 
had made the night dark for me. 
I went home from Mrs. Ferrier’s, 
and went to my own room, taking 
the key of the street-door with me. 
I stayed there till all were asleep; 
and I thought that if my mother 
had left her chamber-door open, I 
would not go out, for she might hear 
me going down-stairs. She usual- 
ly left it open, but that night it was 
shut. I went down the back stairs, 
and got out of a little window at 
the back of the house; and even 
then I did not say surely to myself 
what I was going to do. 

“It was necessary that I should 
have some disguise, and I had 
none; but I had seen Mr. Schén- 
inger lay his shawl down in Mrs. 
Ferrier’s garden, and I thought he 
had left it there. I took that for 
another sign. If the shawl were 
not there, I would go home again. 
It was there, and I wrapped myself 
in it, and walked toward the priest’s 
house, ready to turn back at the 
least obstacle. The only person 
I saw was a policeman, and he was 
behind me, so that I was forced 
to go forward. A thunder-shower 
was coming up, and the sound of it 
deadened my steps. When I reach- 
ed the door, I stopped again, and, 
for the first time, made a plan. If 
any one should find me unlocking 
it, I would say that my mother was 
sick, and I had come for Mother 
Chevreuse. If Andrew or Jane 
should meet and know me as I en- 
tered, I would tell the same story, 
and would ask for Mother Chev- 
reuse, and then confess the whole 
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truth to her. I knew she would 
pity, and perhaps she would help, 
me. If Mother Chevreuse herself 
should come upon me, and recog- 
nize me, I would confess to her, and 
beg her mercy. Nobody saw or 
heard me till I had got the money 
into my hands, and was going away ; 
and then it was too late to confess. 
All my irresolution had gone away, 
and I was desperate. It was no 
longer a question of confessing to 
one person, but of being exposed 
before three, and, of course, before 
the world. All the excuses I had 
made for myself before became as 
nothing, and I knew that I was a 
thief. The money was in my hands, 
I had earned it, and I meant to 
keep it. The rest is all like a flash 
of lightning. Why did she cling so 
to me? I told her twice to let 
go, or I might hurt her. My blood 
was all in my head. If those two 
servants had come and seen me 
there, I should have killed myself 
before their faces. I heard their 
steps coming, and I pushed her 
with all my strength. I did not stop 
to think where we were. She let 
go then; but I have felt her soft 
hands clinging to me ever since. 
It maddens a man to have a wo- 
man’s soft hands clinging to him 
when he wants to get away. After 
that, I ran back to Mrs. Ferrier’s 
garden, and left the shawl, and then 
I went home. 

“When I was sick, and thought 
I was going to die, and couldn't 
get another priest, I confessed to F. 
Chevreuse, and he forgave me; but 
he told me that I must consent to 
his telling all in order to clear Mr. 
Schéninger as soon as I should be 
dead. I consented; but I did not 
die, and so he could do nothing. 
I hereby give him leave to tell all 
that I then told him. I have not 
been to confession since, because I 
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didn’t want to give him a chance to 
say anything to me. I forgot then 
to tell him that I had the money 
still, but I shall give it back with 
this. Of course I did not dare to 
use it. I told the man I owed to 
do his worst about it, and he did 
nothing, only said he would wait 
till Tcould pay him. I found I had 
gained nothing, and lost all 

“My wife found me out, I do 
not know how, and I never asked; 
and it is she who writes this from 
my dictation. John, my mother’s 
footman, found me out, and I have 
never asked him how. He will 
sign this, but without reading it. 
I think he has no proof against me. 
F, Chevreuse knows nothing ex- 
cept what he has learned in the 
confessional. This will be left with 
him, to be opened four weeks from 
to-day. With him, also, I leave a 
letter to my dearest mother, whom 
[ am not worthy to name, and a 
letter for Mr. Schéninger.” 

The letter to his mother was bu- 
ried with her. No one ever read 
it, unless those dead eyes could 
The letter to Mr. Schéninger 
was simply to beg the forgiveness 
which, the writer added, he scarce- 
ly hoped to receive. 

The confession was written in a 
clear, even hand, with evident de- 
liberation and painstaking on the 
part of the amanuensis; and if the 
writer’s heart had trembled, not a 
line showed it. Only here and 
there a large blister on the paper 
showed where a tear had fallen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grundy were 
shocked at the writer’s insensibili- 
ty; but then Annette Ferrier al- 
ways was queer, they added. 

Perhaps only one of the many 
who read that confession was aware 
of the sting it contained for F. 
Chevreuse, or dreamed that those 
“ soft, clinging hands ” would be felt 


see, 
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by him also, as well as by the 
criminal, for many a day. Mr. 
Schéninger shrank with a pang of 
sympathetic pain when he saw the 
words, and almost wondered that 
Annette Gerald could, even in that 
moment of supreme misery, have 
been unaware of their cruelty. 

“IT own to you,” F. Chevreuse 
confessed years afterward to F. 
O’Donovan, “that when I first read 
those words, I realized for one mo- 
ment how a man might be willing 
to kill another. The image of him 
flinging off my mother’s clinging 
hands—well, well! The time will 
never come when I can speak 
calmly of it. Fortunately for me 
then, it was Holy Week, and I had 
my crucified Lord before me, and 
plenty of work on my hands. Mr. 
Schéninger helped me, too. I knew 
what he meant, though he made no 
explanation. He only said, ‘ Your 
Christ is strong, if he can keep 
your hand from clinching.’ ” 

Christ was strong, and the Jew 
was yet to feel his might. 

Just at present, however, he had 
earthly things to think of, and a 
trial to endure particularly disa- 
greeable to one of his tempera- 
ment. He had to be a second 
time the lion of the hour, to be 
stared at, followed, observed in all 
he did, listened to in all he said—in 
short, to be the temporary victim 
of public curiosity. 

Conquering his disgust and an- 
noyance, he chose the best method 
of making this trial a short one, by 
showing himself quite freely. He 
took rooms at a quiet hotel fre- 
quented by business men, and very 
seldom visited by ladies. If the 
mood should take him to pace his 
room at night, he did not choose 
that any sympathizing heart should 
be counting his footsteps. He 
called on his former pupils, and 
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made appointments with them, and 
listened with patience to their earn- 
est, and often tearful, protestations 
of regret and indignation in his re- 
gard. He gathered up into his 
hands, one by one, the threads 
of ordinary life, and tried to inte- 
rest himself in them again, and to 
renew some of his old pleasures; 
but he could not unite them and 
weave his heart in with them as be- 
fore. A gulf, of which he only 
now became aware, lay between 
him and the past. It was not the 
sense of wrong and loss, it was not 
even that he had a greater distrust 
of mankind; it was at once higher 
and deeper than anything merely 
personal : it was a disgust and fear 
of life itself, as he had seen and 
felt it, a sense of instability and 
of hollowness everywhere. His de- 
sires for wealth and power and 
fame dropped into an abyss, and 
left no sound to tell that they were 
substances or had encountered any 
substance in their descent. Like 
one who, walking over a bridge, 
suddenly perceives that, instead of 
solid arches of stone beneath, there 
is only a thin and trembling frame- 
work between him and the torrent, 
he felt that he might at any mo- 
ment fall through into the unknown 
world, or into nothingness. 

This man had called himself a 
Jew, partly from an inherited alle- 
giance, which ran in his blood, 
though it was no longer niched in 
his brain, partly, also, from a gener- 
ous unwillingness to desert the un- 
fortunate. He cherished the frag- 
ments of his ancient traditions as 
the poet and the antiquary cherish 
the ruins of an antique temple, in 
which the vulgar see only broken 
rocks and rubbish, but from which 
their imaginations can rebuild por- 
tico and sculptured frieze and 
painted ceiling. Their eyes can 


discern the acanthus leaf where it 
lies half choked in dust, and the 
dying glimmer of what once was 
gold, and, faintly burning through 
its encrusting soil, the imperishable 
color of that rare stone, blue as the 
vault of a midnight sky. In the 
ruin of his people Mr. Schéninger 
still beheld and gloried in that sub- 
lime race which, in the early world, 
had borne the day-star on their 
foreheads. 
But it was only a memory to him, 
and the present was all vanity. 
While in prison, he had thought 
that liberty was, of all things, the 
most precious. In his emptied heart 
it had been the one object of long- 
ing; and in the first moments of 
freedom he had found it intoxicat- 
ing. But the joy it gave effervesced 
and died away like foam, and the 
emptiness remained. Looking back 
on that prison life, he almost won- 
dered at the agony it had caused 
him, or even that the shameful 
death which had threatened him 
should have had power to move him 
so, or that the opinions and the enmi- 
ties of men should have struck such 
bitterness from his soul. What was 
it all but motes in the beam? “ Van- 
ity of vanities, and all is vanity.” 
But life must be lived, and work 
must be done; and he took up the 
duties that came to hand, and per- 
formed them almost as if he loved 
them. ; 
One small pleasure, indeed, he 
gave himself. Escaping from the 
city, with as much care as if he had 
been flying from justice, he took 
a long, solitary walk in the pine- 
woods where, nearly a year before, 
he had gone with a May party, and, 
searching there, he brought back 
handfuls of pale, nodding snow- 
drops, and sent them by a trusty 
messenger to Honora Pembroke. 
“They are for her or for Mrs. 
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Gerald, as she may choose,” he 
said. 

She made no answer, but the mes- 
senger saw her lay the delicate 
blossoms in the white hand of the 
dead, while her tears fell on them, 
drop by drop. 

Mr. Schoninger’s generosity of 
feeling would have prompted him 
to attend the funeral, but his good 
taste prevented. He would have 
been too much observedthere. He 
watched the procession as it passed 
by his window—an old-fashioned, 
solemn, genuine New-England fu- 
neral; no mourning carriages with 
laughing people inside, no hired 
bearers but a long line of friends 
and neighbors, who knew and la- 
mented the dead, walking after her 
with downcast faces, to stand by 
her grave till the earth should have 
covered her in. 

In a town like Crichton such a 
death for such a cause would create 
a deep impression; and crowds 
stood all about the cottage when 
the friends who were admitted 
came out from its doors, and a 
grave silence prevailed in all the 
streets as they passed through 
them. 

It was Good Friday; and that 
evening, for the first time, the new 
organist was to take charge of the 
choir in the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. ‘There was but little to do, 
for the singers were not in training 
—only a hymn or two to sing before 
the sermon, and nothing after. 

Mr. Schéninger was glad that he 
should thus be able to leave the 
church before the sermon without 
seeming disrespectful to F. Chev- 
reuse, as he would have seemed in 
going out and coming in again 
when the sermon was over. He 
had not the least objection to 
hearing Catholic sermons, provided 
they did not bore him—had, indeed, 
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heard many of them; but he did 
not wish to hear F. Chevreuse 
speak on the passion and death of 
Christ. To him, that had always 
been the weakest point in the 
Christian theology. He could re- 
verence almost to the verge of 
adoration the sublime humility 
and sweetness and patience of that 
life which they called divine; but 
he shrank from the agony which 
crowned it as something weak and 
unfitting. A life so perfect ending 
thus was to him incongruous; as 
though the eye, travelling up a lofty 
and exquisite column, should see a 
rude block at the top instead of a 
perfect capital. 

“ Tf it does not prove the false- 
hood of the whole,” Mr. Schéninger 
said to himself, “it proves a great 
mistake somewhere; and I would 
rather not hear such a man as F. 
Chevreuse try to make it seem rea- 
sonable.” 

But he would not be in too great 
a hurry to go. He lingered a 
little, arranged the music, and 
stopped at the door of the choir 
long enough to hear the priest 
announce his text: Zhe Lord hath 
laid upon him the iniquities of us all. 

“My Isaiah!” he thought. “I 
wonder what he meant in writing 
that ?” 

“Good Friday is, to my mind, 
not so much a day of sorrow as a 
day of remorse,” the priest began. 
“ The Jews were ungrateful, and we 
are ungrateful.” 

“That dear, just soul!” Mr. 
Schéninger muttered with a smile, 
as he went slowly out. 

Going down the stairs, he caught 
now and then a sentence. “We 
sin, and are forgiven, and then we 
sin again; and we sin against a God 
whom we acknowledge; they sin- 
ned against a God in whom they 
did not believe.” 
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And again: “ Peter sinned once, 
but he never denied his Master a 
second time; Magdalene was once 
a sinner, but never again.” 

Mr. Schéninger stopped at a 
narrow pointed window near the 
foot of the stairs, and looked out 
into thenight. He had half a mind 
to go back and listen to the sermon. 
There was something enchaining 
in the way F. Chevreuse preached. 
His were no cut-and-dried orations 
where the form is first laid out, and 
each part fitted in as exact as a 
mosaic, and where no fault can be 
found, except that there is such an 
absence of faults. He poured his 
heart out; he announced a truth, 
and then, in a few sentences, he 
threw a picture before their eyes to 
illustrate it ; he walked the platform 
where he stood, and seemed at 
times so transported ‘by his feelings 
as to forget that he was not talking 
to himself alone. 

Mr. Schéninger paused in the 
lower door, and listened again, 
hating to stay, hating still more to 
go away, so empty did his soul 
feel. 

The speaker gave a brief back- 
ward glance over what he had 
already said. They had seen the 
agony in the garden, and now they 
were going to see what it meant. 
They had seen the cup put aside 
by the hand of Christ, and now 
they were going to see him drink 
it to the dregs. They had seen 
him bear uncomplainingly the 
stripes and the thorns, now they 
were going to hear him cry out in 
the agony of desolation. 

With a rapid touch he sketched 
the scene—the surging, angry crowd, 
driving and hurrying forward a man 
in the midst, who drags and stum- 
bles under a heavy cross. 

The priest wrung his hands slow- 
ly, walking to and fro, with that 


‘with dust and blood. 
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sight before him. “O my God!” 
he said, half to himself, “is it thus 
that I see thee? “Thy divinity is 
reduced so small—so small that it 
requires all the fulness of my faith 
to discern it. ‘This man is covered 
He hath fall- 
en beneath his load, and the dust 
of the street is on him, on his hands, 
and even his face, with the blood 
and the sweat. They buffet him, 
they laugh at him ”’ —the speaker 
faced his congregation suddenly, 
stretching out his hands to them. 
“A God! a God!” he cried, and 
was for a moment silent. 

Mr. Schéninger turned away, 
shuddering at this image of Divini- 
ty in the dust. 

Yet he had not gone far when, 
in spite of him, his feet were drawn 
back. 

F. Chevreuse stood beside the 
great black and white crucifix, to 
which he did not seem to dare to 
lift his eyes 

“The cup is at his lips at last! 
fe has lost sight of the Father! The 
Lord has laid upon him the ini- 
quities of us all. All the murders, 
all the adulteries of the world are 
on him; all the sacrileges are on 
him; all the brutality, the foul- 
ness, the lies, the treacheries, the 
meannesses, the cruelties—they are 
all heaped upon him. All iniqui- 
ties, past, present, and to come, 
overclouded and hid his divine 
innocence out of sight. And the 
Father, seeing him so, relented not. 
spared him not, but poured on his 
head the full measure of his hatred 
of our sins, as if he were the crim- 
inal who was guilty of them all.” 

Mr. Schéninger started back as 
if lightning had flashed in his face, 
uttered a faint cry, and hurried 
from the church. 

He knew why the veil of the tem- 
ple was rent and the face of the 
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sun darkened; and he knew why 
the Son of God had bled at every 
pore. 

He walked once rapidly round 
the square, baring his head to the 
tender coolness of the air. When 
he reached the church again, F. 
Chevreuse had finished speaking, 
and was just turning away. But 
he paused, as he saw Mr. Schénin- 
ger walk up the aisle as uncon- 
scious of the astonished congrega- 
tion who gazed at him as if the 
church had been empty. 
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He knelt at the communion rail- 
ing. 

“F, Chevreuse,” he said in a 
voice that every one heard, so still 
were all, “I have not yet kissed the 
cross on which my God was cruci- 
fied.” 

F. Chevreuse drew the small cru- 
cifix from his girdle, and presented 
it, his hands trembling and tears 
rolling down his face; and all the 
congregation fell on their knees 
while the Jew kissed tlie cross on 
which his God was crucified. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE JESUIT MARTYRS OF THE COMMUNE.* 


In this little volume the Rev. F. 
de Ponlevoy has faithfully record- 
ed the Acts, as he well entitles 
them, of five brave men of our own 
time, who went forth “ rejoicing,” 
like the apostles of old, “ that they 
were accounted worthy to suffer 
reproach for the name of Jesus.” 

The author has not attempted a 
biography or any detailed account 
of the lives of these brave men pre- 
vious to their arrest “ in the name of 
the Commune,” but simply an exact 
statement, far more impressive, of 
their known words and acts from 
that moment which so plainly 
marked them as chosen ones of 
God. 

These Jesuit fathers suffered in 
most saintly companionship, and 
the world will heartily echo the 
pious wish of our author that other 

* Actes de la Captivité et de la Morte des R.R. 
P.P. P. Olivaint, L. Ducoudray, $. Caubert, A. 
Clerc, A. de Bengy, de la Compagnie de Fésus. 


Par le P. Armand de Ponlevoy de la méme 
Compagnie, Paris: G. Tegui. 1871. 


societies may do for their martyred 
brethren that which he has so lov- 
ingly accomplished for his. 

The Jesuits in Paris during the 
war of 1870 saw plainly the gather- 
ing signs of darker days yet to come 
for France; but it is not in their 
traditions to yield anything to fear, 
and so they were resolved, the 
moment the armistice was con- 
cluded, to open their school of S. 
Geneviéve and College of Vau- 
girard. At the very beginning of 
the war with Prussia, these two es- 
tablishments had been freely passed 
over to the military authorities for 
the use of the sick and wounded, 
hundreds of whom had been there 
received and tenderly cared for, 
many of the fathers attaching them- 
selves to the ambulances and hos- 
pitals with the utmost devotion. 
Consequently these buildings now 
needed many repairs and to be 
almost entirely refurnished. The 
residence in the Rue Lafayette had 
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fared better, as the greater part of 
the community were Germans who 
had been obliged to leave France 
at the beginning of the war, while 
the house fell under the protection 
of the American minister, charged 
by Prussia to watch over the inter- 
ests of its people in Paris. Add to 
which this modest mission had the 
deserved reputation of being very 
poor—not much of a bait for the 
blood-hounds of the Commune. At 
the house in the Rue de Sévres such 
measures were taken as prudence 
seemed to suggest, leaving the rest 
to Providence. Thus at first it 
had seemed best to keep some 
members of the order in Paris— 
men at once necessary and willing 
to stay. Some were sent to the 
provinces, and others remained 
scattered throughout the ungrate- 
ful capital. At the conclusion of 
the armistice the College of Vaugi- 
rard was hastily prepared for pupils, 
and its reopening fixed for the 9th 
of March, by which time nearly 
two hundred students had applied 
for admission. But on the 18th 
the long-threatened revolution burst 
forth, and the rector, more anxious 
for the pupils than for the fathers, 
hurried both to the country-house 
of the college, at Moulineaux, be- 
tween Issy and Meudon. How- 
ever, they were soon compelled to 
retreat precipitately, first to Ver- 
sailles, and finally to Saint Ger- 
main-en-Laye; for, placed exactly 
in the narrow belt between the 
belligerent lines, they found them- 
selves, upon the breaking out of 
hostilities between Paris and Ver- 
sailles, veritably between two fires. 
The deserted College of Vaugirard 
was surrounded, occupied, and 
pillaged, but no one was there to 
be arrested. 

The school of S. Geneviéve re- 
quired more time for repairs, and 


was to be opened on March 20; but 
the insurrection, coming in the in- 
terval, necessitated new delays, and 
parents were notified to await fur- 
ther announcements. The rector, 
F. Léon Ducoudray, born at Laval, 
May 6, 1827, a man of great spirit 
and energy, was not one to lose 
time or to be dismayed in the hour 
of trial. He at once sent out four 
of the fathers, one to negotiate a 
loan in England or Belgium to 
meet the exigencies of the moment, 
and the others to seek in the pro- 
vinces an asylum for the exiled 
school, which was finally removed 
to a country-house at Athis-Mons, 
on the railway line to Orléans, not 
far from Paris. The pupils were 
notified that the school would open 
on April 12; the rector, who had 
remained in Paris to superintend 
the final arrangements, was to join 
his community on Monday, the 
third. 

On Sunday, the second, F. Du- 
coudray perceived that F. Paul 
Piquet, a sick priest left at S. Gene- 
viéve, was rapidly sinking, and at a 
quarter-past eight in the evening 
this good father had the happiness 
of leaving this world and its mo- 
mentarily-increasing trials. It was 
a great loss to the house, and at 
this time a very painful embarrass- 
ment. The next morning (Monday) 
the Commune issued a decree con- 
fiscating all the furniture and pro- 
perty belonging to religious houses, 
and at S. Geneviéve they every in- 
stant expected a visit on the part 
of the new rulers of the city. Nev- 
ertheless, F. Ducoudray sent for 
several of the fathers to come up 
from Athis to attend the funeral 
ceremonies of the deceased priest, 
set for Tuesday, April 4. 

All at once, just after midnight on 
Tuesday, before these fathers had re- 
turned to Athis, the buildings were 
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encircled by a battalion of National 
Guards, armed to the teeth. The 
Rue Lhomond, the Rue d’UI1m, the 
Passage des Vignes, the very wood- 
yard at the foot of the garden, all 
were guarded. There were repeat- 
ed blows at the door of No, 18. 
The brother porter went at once to 
say that the keys, according to 
custom, were in the rector’s room, 
and that he would go and get them. 
But at this simple and reasonable 
answer the outsiders got into a 
rage; asummons was sounded three 
times at rapid intervals; the whole 
neighborhood was startled by a 
general discharge at all the win- 
dows of the Rue Lhomond; there 
were loud threats of bringing can- 
nons and wmiitrailleuses from the 
Place de Panthéon near by. Pre- 
sently the doors were opened, and 
the rector himself appeared, calmly 
requesting to be allowed to make 
some remarks in the name of com- 
mon justice and of individual lib- 
erty. But the day for these things 
had gone by. For sole response 
the leader signified, revolver in 
hand, that he constituted the rec- 
tor his prisoner in the name of the 
Commune, and should occupy and 
search the house for the arms and 
munitions of war therein concealed. 
But in reality they were here, as 
everywhere else, on a hunt for the 
cash-box. “ That which we most 
need,” said a member of the Com- 
mune, “is money.” 

Right away every one in the 
house was on his feet, and each one 
followed his instinct; but first of all 
one priest hurried to the private 
chapel, where, for precaution, the 
Blessed Sacrament had been pre- 
viously placed, and hastened to se- 
cure it against profanation. 

The envoys of the Commune 
were in number and force enough 
to carry on several operations at 
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once. They arrested everybody 
they could lay their hands on— 
priests, lay brothers, even the ser- 
vants of the school—and, as fast as 
they found them, seated them in the 
entrance hall, and kept them there 
for several hours. They ransacked 
the entire house; the rector him- 
self led them everywhere. The 
search was very long and very mi- 
nute, without the desired result ; for 
they found no arms and very little 
money. F. Ducoudray, without 
falsifying himself in the slightest, 
replied with so much unconcern, 
with such dignity and politeness, 
that they said to each other in as- 
tonishment: “ What a man this is! 
What energy of character!” At 
last, after three painful hours, they 
took him to the hall; but even from 
the first moment they separated 
him from his brethren, and put him 
in a little vestibule of the chapel in 
front of the parlors. It is almost 
superfluous to add that the pillage 
of the house commenced almost at 
once, acceleraced, and the next day 
completed, by bands of women and 
children. 

At five in the morning the recall 
was sounded; it was the signal for 
defiling and departing for the pré- 
fecture of the police. The prison- 
ers were ranged between two lines 
of National Guards. First came the 
rector, a little ahead of the others; 
behind him the Rev. FF. Ferdinand 
Billot, Emile Chauveau, Alexis 
Clerc, Anatole de Bengy, Jean Bel- 
langer, Theodore de Regnon, and 
Jean Tanguy, four lay brothers, and 
seven servants. 

“ Well,” said F. Ducoudray, with 
a radiant countenance, to F. Cau- 
bert, who was nearesthim. “ Jdaut 
gaudentes,* did they not?” 

“What is he saying there ?” ask- 


*“ They went forth rejoicing.” 
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ed the uneasy guards. F. Caubert 
repeated the sentence ; God knows 
what they understood by it! 

At the préfecture a major ex- 
claimed: “Why have you brought 
me these rascals (coguins)? Why 
didn’t you shoot them on the spot ?” 

“Gently,” answered one of the 
guard; “it is necessary to proceed 
calmly, or you yourself might get it 
before the rest.” 

The same officer then asked, re- 
volver in hand, for the director. 

“T am here,” replied F. Ducou- 
dray, advancing. 

“TI know that you have arms con- 
cealed in your house.” 

“No, sir.” 

“T have it on certain authority.” 

“If there are any, it is without 
my knowledge.” 

“ You have an iron will. We are 
going to see about that, we two; and 
if we do not find them, you do not 
get back here.” 

Then followed a number of 
charges against the priests, such as 
poisoning the sick and wounded in 
the hospitals and ambulances, per- 
version of youth, and complicity 
with the government of Versailles. 
F. Ducoudray, following the exam- 
ple of his divine Master, made no 
reply, and, after being loaded with 
insults, was finally taken secretly 
and locked up in a cell of the Con- 
ciergerie prison. ‘The others were 
confined in a common hall of the 
depot prison, intended for vagrant 
women. 

In the meantime, two priests and 
one brother, who had escaped de- 
tection in the tumult, remained at 
S. Geneviéve. The brother was an 
invalid confined to his bed, and the 
two priests, one of whom had been 
concealed all night in the garden, 
met in his room after the guards 
had left, and it remained for nearly 
two months virtually their prison. 


The saintly president of the house 
of the Rue de Sévres, F. Pierre Oli- 
vaint, had seen all his flock shelter- 
ed from the gathering storm, and 
on that Monday was alone in the 
house with one reverend cempan- 
ion, F. Alexis Lefebvre, and several 
devoted brothers, incapable of fear. 
All day long warnings and entrea- 
ties poured in upon him to cause 
him to fly in advance of the im- 
pending visit from the Commune. 
“ But what would you have ?” he an- 
swered tranquilly. “I am like the 
captain of a vessel, who must be 
the last to leave the ship. If we 
are taken to-day, I shall have but 
one regret: that it is Holy Tues- 
day, not Good Friday.” 

“Why, now, my child,” he said 
again, at six o’clock, to one who 
implored him to save himself while 
there was yet a moment, for it was 
certain there was to be a visit 
on the part of the Commune that 
very evening—* why, now, my child, 
why do you excite yourself? Is it 
not the best act of charity we can 
perform to give our life for the love 
of Jesus Christ?” And then he 
went to the lower floor, facing the 
hall door, and calmly went on with 
his office. “I am waiting,” he 
said to a friend who passed by, 
pressing his hand. 

Just as they were assembling in 
the refectory for the evening colla- 
tion, at the usual hour of a quarter- 
past seven, the brother porter was 
summoned ; a delegate of the Com- 
mune was at the door, behind him 
a company of National Guards. 
The brother was instructed to de- 
tain them in the vestibule or in the 
parlor until the superior himself 
should come. Brother Francis did 
sO, in spite of the impatience and 
threats of the visitors. In anticipa- 
tion of this visit, but two hosts had 
been left in the morning, and now 


” 
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each father hurried to his room, and 
each had his viaticum ready. F. 
Lefebvre returned the first, soon 
followed by F. Olivaint. The dele- 
gate announced the object of his 
mission—to look for arms and mu- 
nitions kept in reserve by the Je- 
suits; but, being himself called away 
on important business, deputed 
citizen Lagrange to take his place. 
This man, well worthy of the deed, 
ordered every avenue of escape to 
be guarded, and then, followed by 
nearly half his force, began the tour 
of inspection, accompanied by F. 
Olivaint, and preceded by two bro- 
thers, one with a light, the other 
carrying the keys; two other bro- 
thers were stationed at the entrance 
with the guards, and, as each room 
was examined, Lagrange left two 
of his men to guardit. To have any 
idea of the shameless impiety and 
vulgar insolence of these function- 
aries of the Commune, one must 
have seen and heard them; for 
three hours the search continued, 
amid threats and mockery, through 
all which F. Olivaint remained 
calm and reserved. 

The critical moment came while 
in the procurator’s chamber, where 
the cash-box was discovered. “ Hur- 
ry and open it,” they cried. 
“Where’s the key ?” 

“T haven’t it; it is not even here,” 
answered F. Olivaint. “ Our father 
procurator, who is absent, has it with 
him.” Then came the tempest; one 
of the brothers was sent off with 
three guards, arms in hand, to hunt 
up the father procurator, and bring 
him back alive or dead. In the 
end, F. Caubert really did arrive, 
and opened the box. It was emp- 
ty. Naturally, the siege had sup- 
pressed all receipts and increased 
all expenses; for a long time the 
Jesuits had lived only by borrow- 
ing. “Weare robbed,” Lagrange 
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exclaimed. “ All right, the superior 
and the steward are my prisoners, 
in the name of the Commune. Off 
to the préfecture of police!” F. 
Lefebvre begged to be taken with 
his brethren. “No, no,” was the 
answer. “You stay here and hold 
this house in the name of the Com- 
mune.” And actually the sentence 
was prophetic; forthehouse guarded 
by F. Lefebvre was spared with him. 

At about half-past eleven o’clock 
the two prisoners departed, never 
to return; they sought in vain for 
a carriage, to make the long tran- 
sit. As they passed out, F. Oli- 
vaint saw, in the crowd in the street, 
a group of compassionate friends ; 
he saluted them with a smile, as if 
to say: “ Weep not for me.” 

Lagrange and his company quar- 
tered themselves at the Place Ven- 
déme, as proud of their prowess 
that night as if they had captured 
Versailles; a single Piguet of arm- 
ed men took the prisoners to the 
préfecture, and there, instead of 
being placed with the others in the 
common hall, they were immediate- 
ly and secretly locked up in the 
cells of the Conciergerie, 

“FF. Olivaint and Caubert are in 
prison,” F. Lefebvre wrote to our 
author at Versailles. “They ab- 
solutely would not take me. Iam 
alone at the house, with Brother 
Bouillé, both fearless, thank God! 
The others are dispersed, and come 
from time to time to see me. I 
have placed the Blessed Sacrament 
in the gallery near my room, and, 
when they return, I shall consume 
the sacred hosts. The church will 
be closed. They are arresting the 
priests. Monseigneur himself is at 
the préfecture of police; they say 
these are the hostages, I am told. 
Pray, pray for me, my father! Oh! 
how happy I should be to give my 
life for our Lord!” 
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F. Ducoudray accepted his im- 
prisonment without any surprise. 
“Before long,” he had said, on 
March 19, to the Prince de Broglie— 
“before long our churches will be 
closed, our houses devastated, our 
persons arrested, and God knows 
who will regain his liberty. The 
things which are to be done will 
have a particular character of ha- 
tred to God, and—that which is very 
sad for a priest to say—there will 
prove to be no other argument for 
the miserable ones who are to be 
masters of Paris than the cannon. 
I have lived for seven months in 
the very midst of these men, and I 
have not met with one heart or one 
honest mind among them.” 

“For six months,” he wrote un- 
der date of Feb. 20, “I have seen 
only grief and mourning. ... My 
God! must I say to you that I 
can still hope? Paris has lost the 
last fibre of moral and religious 
sense. Its population is mad, de- 
lirious. Can we hope for the re- 
turn of divine mercy when this im- 
mense city thinks only of founding 
a society based on the absence of 
religion and on the hatred of God? 
Only a miracle can help us out of 
the abyss in which we are plunged. 
I hold my peace. My heart is 
too heavy, and my soul too gloomy.” 

F. Olivaint, loving his country 
not less, was filled with joy from 
the very moment of his arrest. 
“Tbaut gaudentes,” he said with 
sparkling eyes to the archbishop’s 
secretary, who passed his grating— 
“ Tbaut gaudentes ; it is for the same 
Master!” “France,” he said, “like 
the world, requires to be ransomed 
by blood—not the blood of crimi- 
nals, which sinks into the ground, 
and remains mute and barren, but 
the blood of the just, which cries 
to heaven, invoking justice and 
imploring mercy.” 


“There must be victims,” said F. 
Caubert. “Itis God who has chosen 
them.” 

On the evening of Holy Thurs- 
day there came a change. The 
archbishop, the president, Bonjeau, 
FF. Ducoudray, Clerc, and de Ben- 
gy, each in a separate compartment 
of a prison carriage, were conveyed 
from the Conctergerte to the prison 
of Mazas. F. Olivaint and F. Cau- 
bert were left alone at the Concier- 


geric, in separate cells, debarred 


from all possible communication. 

* And from this hour,” cries F. 
Ponlevoy, in tender remembrance,* 
“IT seem to myself to be really writ- 
ing an episode of the Catacombs. 
The church is ever fruitful in gen- 
erous souls, but it is the hour of 
trial that more than any lays bare 
the depths of the heart; and if, on 
one side, there is in the martyrs a 
patience beyond all grief, there is 
in the Christian a charity stronger 
than death itself.” 

A system of correspondence was 
organized outside those now hallow- 
ed prison walls, and continued to 
the very end, consoling and sustain- 
ing the captives, and laying up 
treasures for the faithful far and 
wide through the edifying little 
notes thus preserved. And finally, 
on Thursday, April 13, safe means 
were found to convey to the prison- 
ers at the Conciergerie not simply a 
consolation, but the Consoler him- 
self. Only a few hours after this 
was accomplished, FF. Olivaint and 
Caubert were removed to Mazas, 
whither three of their order, as we 
have seen, had preceded them. 

The prison of Mazas, on the 
boulevard of the same name, is 
constructed on the system of cells. 
At its door all motion ceases; life 
itself fades out; the isolation is 
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complete ; the unfortunate detained 
there are buried alive. But the 
love and devotion of the faithful 
contrived to pierce even these 
gloomy walls, and letters were again 
carried back and forth between 
the imprisoned priests and their 
exiled brethren. ‘These letters con- 
tained few facts, but, put together, 
make a most exquisite journal of the 
interior life of the saintly captives. 
F. Ducoudray opens this series of 
letters by a formal one to his su- 
perior, giving an account of the 
situation and of his own personal 
disposition. “You know our his- 
tory and its sadness,” he writes. 
“Here I pass much time in prayer, 
and a little in suffering. Isolation, 
separation, uncertainty, and, above 
all, the privation of not being able 
to celebrate Mass—this is indeed 
cruel! 

“No possible communication 
cum concaptivis meis. They are 
there, near to me, in the same cor- 
ridor; that is all I know. 

“This is the part it is the will of 
God we should perform. For us, 
we have only to follow the apostle’s 
counsel: “ Zn omnibus exhibeamus 
nosmetipsos, sicut Det ministros, in 
multa patientia, in tribulationibus,... 
in carcertbus, in seditionibus, ... per 
gloriam et ignobilitatem, per infami- 
am et bonam faman.” * 

“Say to my friends,” F. Olivaint 
wrote to one of his brethren, “ that 
I do not find anything to complain 
of; health pretty good; not a 
moment of ennui in my retreat, 
which I continue up to the very 
neck. .. . I know nothing of my 
companions.” “I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart,” to another, 
“for your charity to the poor 

*“ But inall things let us exhibit ourselves as 
the ministers of God, in much patience, in tribu- 
lation, ...in prisons, in seditions,... through 


honor and dishonor, through infamy and good 
name.”’—2 Cor. vi. 4-8. 


prisoners. Here is a work I did 
not fully comprehend until I was in 
prison. How well you practise it— 
I might almost say too well! ... No, 
the time does not seem long to me.” 
... “In reality,” he writes again, 
“TI do very well in body ; and as for 
the spirit, it seems to me that I am 
making a retreat of benediction, 
Deo gratias.” . Later on: “I 
am at the twenty-fourth day of my 
retreat. I had never hoped that a 
retreat of a month would be grant- 
ed me; and see, now I am touching 
that term. Well, if we do not re- 
gain our liberty by the end of the 
month, I shall not, I hope, lose any- 
thing in this way by the prolonga- 
tion of the trial. You will under- 
stand that here we have no news 
to give. And those frightful cannon 
that never cease grumbling! But 
that, too, reminds me to pray for 
our poor country. If it were re- 
quired to give my miserable life to 
put an end to its troubles, how 
quickly I would make the sacri- 
fice !”” 

Those cannon jarred on the ears 
of the other captives. “ We hear 
day and night the roar of cannon,” 
F. Clerc wrote to his_ brother. 
“TI conclude that the siege and my 
detention will not end to-morrow. ... 
People talk of the cloister of reli- 
gious houses; that of Mazas is not 
to be despised. . . . We have 
neither Mass nor _ sacraments. 
Never, I well believe, did prisoners 
more desire them. I pray to the 
good God, I study, I read, I write 
a little, and I find time goes quick- 
ly, even at Mazas. Do not 
take further measutes to see me; 
I fear further efforts would bring 
you annoyance, and I have little 
hope of the result. These gates 
will be opened by another hand 
than yours; and, if they open not, 
we know well that we must be 
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resigned. ... I am proud and 
happy to suffer for the name I bear. 
You know well the blow did not 
take me by surprise. I did not 
desire to evade it, and I wish to 
support it. I donot hope for the 
deliverance of which you speak. .. . 
The less I am master of myself, the 
more I am in the hands of God; 
there will happen to me what he 
wills, and he will give me to do 
that which he wishes I should do. 
Omnia passum in eo qui me confor- 
tat.” 

F. Caubert writes in the same 
tone: “My health up to the pre- 
sent remains good. For the rest, I 
have all that is necessary, and even 
over. Besides, the moral serves to 
strengthen the physical in giving 
courage and strength. Now, this 
comes to me because I am full of 
confidence in God, and most happy 
to do his will in all that he really 
demands of me. For the rest, the 
prison rule, in spite of its stern and 
austere side, is not in itself injuri- 
ous to the health. They have us 
take the air every day for an hour, 
solitarily, and each in his turn. 
The delicate stomachs can obtain 
the food they need. Twice a week 
they give us soup and a bit of beef. 
The house is conducted with pro- 
priety, order, and regularity. . . 
We can visit the doctor or the 
apothecary daily. There is a li- 
brary comprising a pretty good 
number of books of great variety, 
and any one can ask for them to 
pass the time. As for the details 
of the ménage, that which they 
bring me is quite sufficient, and I 
need no more. It simplifies mat- 
ters not to have my cell encum- 
bered, otherwise I should get things 
a little pell-mell.” 

To hear these good fathers, every- 
thing was right, everybody good to 
them. Undoubtedly they suffer, 


but, as they are patient, they suffer 
less than others; as they have hope, 
they endure better than others; 
finally, as they love Christ crucified, 
their joy is greater than their 
pain. A Frenchman and a Jesuit 
conquered by hard treatment or 
most distressing privation! Never! 
Starving, dying by inches, in stripes 
and in prison, under the toma- 
hawk, at the stake, in hunger and 
thirst, in burning India or the 
snows of Canada, at the mercy of 
Western savages or Paris revolution- 
ists, it is ever the same thing—every- 
thing is right and nice and fine; 
much better than could be expect- 
ed. The story, fresh in our minds, 
of our own early missionaries, ex- 
iles of the first Revolution, prepares 
us to hear the sweet patience of the 
American forests echoing to-day in 
the prison of Mazas. God wills it. 
Ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

M. Ponlevoy, who had the tender 
curiosity to visit the prison of Ma- 
zas on a holiday, when it could 
easily be inspected, says: “I saw 
those three stories of long corri- 
dors, with double galleries, radiat- 
ing around a centre where lately 
there was a chapel—ah! if the 
Commune had but had at least 
the humanity to leave to the cap- 
tives the divine Prisoner of the 
tabernacle—on both sides, on all 
the floors, the doors loaded with 
bolts and provided with regular 
gratings, and those narrow cells, of 
which the inventory could be made 
in a single glance! Facing the en- 
trance, the grated window, which 
measured the air and light; in one 
corner the hammock; opposite, the 
little table, with just room enough 
for a straw chair; behind the door 
a plank for a cupboard, a broom, 
and some pieces of coarse crock- 
ery completed the furniture. As 
for the famous promenade so often 
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mentioned in their letters, it was a 
little triangular prison-yard, shut in 
by a grating in front, and walls on 
the sides, without shelter anywhere, 
and no other seat than a stone in 
one corner. During their solitary 
recreation the captives could abso- 
lutely see no one, unless the guard 
under the arch who held them in 
surveillance.” 

But the human heart is still hu- 
man, however resigned the will. 
Say what they would, the prison was 
still a prison, and Mazas certainly 
was more like Calvary than paradise. 
After all, Christians are not stoics, 
and the martyr himself feels the 
weakness of the flesh, that he may 
overcome it by the vigor of the spirit. 

“This poor heart !” writes brave 
F, Ducoudray. “It sometimes will 
be tempted to escape and to bound. 
The imagination willingly takes its 
part. Neither lets itself be ruled 
as much by reason as I would wish. 
[hence come, at times, certain fits 
or impressions of weariness, the suf- 
fering of the soul, throwing it into 
languor, discouragement, 
ness, and disgust. 


uneasi- 
‘Magnum est et 
alde magnum, tam humano quam adi- 
vino posse carere solatio et pro honore 
Det, libenter exilium cordis velle sus- 
tinere.’* There is matter in that one 
comprehends only when one feels it. 
[ had the good thought, when 
leaving the house, to put into 
my pocket a small volume contain- 
the Mew Testament and the 
/mitation. J have read S. Paul 
much, What a great and admir- 
able heart! It expands my soul to 
read it, for it has been ‘zn Jaboribus 
plurimus, tn carcertbus abundantius, '+ 
is he writes himself. And I, though 


ing 
his 


“It is a great, a very great virtue to know 
hw to lack all consolation, human as well as di- 
\ ne, and to endure willingly for the glory of God 
the exile of the heart.”’—/wz7t., i. 2, c. ix. 

+“*In many more labors, in prisons more fre- 
quently,.”’—2 Cor. xi. 23. 
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Iam yet but a carcere uno, I boast 
of suffering somewhat. But if we 
are those of whom it is written: 
‘£ritis odio omnibus propter nomen 
meum,’ * how contemptible our tri- 
bulations in comparison with those 
of the great apostle!” “TI am still,” 
he wrote at another time, May 5, 
“more ill omened than the greatest 
pessimist. You tell me they fix the 
2oth as the final term of the civil 
war. I much fear it will be pro- 
longed even to the 3oth. Military 
operations go slowly. ‘The war be- 
yond the ramparts offers difficul- 
ties; the war of the streets has its 
difficulties also—most bloody ones, 
alas ! We touch upon the 
week of great events, or, at least, the 
beginning of great events. . . 
What a punishment! It was ex- 
pected. It is here.” 

Two or three human consola- 
tions were vouchsafed the prison- 
ers, after a time. On May 5 they 
were permitted to read several of 
the daily papers approved by the 
Commune, and about the same 
time F. Ducoudray had the ines- 
timable privilege of twice seeing 
and saluting, at a short distance, F. 
Clerc, and of once seeing far off 
F. Bengy, his beloved brethren and 
fellow-prisoners. 

In May another favor was vouch- 
safed. F. Clerc’s brother had been 
incessant in his attempts to obtain 
an interview with him, but without 
any success; at last a dear friend, 
a lady, received permission to visit 
the prisoner, and, as a French lady 
must needs have: an escort, she 
took M. Clerc for hers. This was 
an inexpressible happiness to the 
noble-hearted priest, and his thanks 
to God for the favor were bound- 
less. F. Caubert, whose simple 
and exquisite letters, full of golden 


*“ And you shall be hated by all men for my 
name’s sake.’’—Matt. x. 22. 
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thoughts, we would gladly linger 
over if there were only space 
enough, received, May 11, a vi- 
sit from the Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States, which 
was very agreeable to him. “It 
appears,” he said, “that I had been 
recommended to him by some per- 
son of his acquaintance. He came 
to inquire most cordially, in true 
American style, how I got along, 
and if I had need of anything.” 

Here, in uncertainty, inaction, 
and shut out from all the world, 
these brave men made light of all 
the trials and privations to which 
their bodies were so long and pain- 
fully subjected. The Communists 
knew too much, however, to think 
of breaking their spirit by bodily 
suffering; they had the means of 
creating cruel anguish in the heart 
of every priest within those prison 
walls, and well they knew how to 
use it. From every cell came a 
cry such as no rack or stake 
could draw from them. 

On Easter Sunday, fifth day of 
their confinement, F. Clerc wrote 
to his brother: “To-day is the 
feast of feasts, the Pasch of the 
Christians, the day the Lord has 
made. For us there is no Mass to 
say or hear.” Just at the hour of 
leaving the Conciergerie, FF. Olivaint 
and Caubert had the happiness, so 
longed for and so wnexpected, of 
receiving the “Consoler himself.” 
Then came the long days at Mazas, 
and no such consolation possible. 
“Oh! if we could but soon ascend 
the altar!” cries F. Ducoudray in 
‘the early days at Mazas. “ Here is 
a privation to which I can never 
become accustomed.” 

“Here,” F. Clere wrote May 5— 
“here no confession, no Mass, not 
even on Sunday. We are lodged, 
fed—it is enough for animals.” 

“TI pass my time,” F; Ducoudray 
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again, “praying much, suffering 
some ; for the privation of the Holy 
Mass, the isolation, the separation, 
are cruel, but I see not the end.” 

On May 8 an order was pro- 
mulgated which put an end to all 
visits ; on that very day F. Ducou- 
dray had expected to receive our 
Lord himself. ‘“ What a sacrifice!” 
he exclaims. “I have offered to 
our Lord this hard trial, incom- 
parably more painful yesterday 
than ever, on account of the pre- 
cious pledge of the love of the di- 
vine Master. I seek to make my 
poor heart the altar on which | 
sacrifice. I shall add that of yes- 
terday as new fuel to the sacrifice.” 

“Six Sundays passed in dark- 
ness,” writes F. Olivaint, May 
14. “How many days without 
ascending to the altar!” And the 
next day: “Iam at the forty-first 
day of my retreat. After to-day, 
I intend to meditate only on the 
Eucharist. Is it not the best 
means of consoling myself that | 
cannot ascend to the altar? If I 
were a little bird, I would go some- 
where every morning to hear Mass, 
and then I would willingly come 
back to my cage.” 

The fathers outside the prison 
walls, understanding well the long- 
ing indicated by these and similar 
expressions, had endeavored in 
every way to find means to answer 
their desires. But it required in- 
finite precautions to secure the 
faithful and sure _ transmission 
through all the formalities of sur- 
veillance. What is there prudence 
and love together may not accom- 
plish? At last the doors opened ; 
the prisoners came not out, but the 
Redeemer entered. Towards mid- 
day of the 15th the Long-Desired 
arrived. ‘That tells all. Only FF. 
Ducoudray, Olivaint, and Cler 
could be reached at first. Each of 
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these was given four sacred hosts, 
and each preserved and carried on 
his breast, as on a living altar, the 
God of his heart and his heritage for 
all ederntty. 

“There is no more prison,” F. 
Clere wrote to his brother, “no 
more solitude; and I have confi- 
dence that if our Lord permits the 
wicked to satisfy their malice, and 
for a few hours to prevail, he will 
profit by them in that very moment 
to glorify his name by the feeblest 
and vilest of his instruments.” 

Once again, May 22, an opportu- 
nity was found to reach the cap- 
tives. Two feeble but intrepid 
women traversed the vast, deserted 
districts to Mazas. This time all 
measures had been taken, and each 
prisoner received a share—four sa- 
cred hosts wrapped in a corporal, 
as in a shroud, duly enclosed in a 
little box with a silk case and a 
cord, in order that it might be car- 
ried around the neck. Coming at 
that hour, the Saviour seemed to 
say again: “I return, not to live 
with you, but to carry you with 
me.” For the end was at hand. 

We linger for a few moments 
over the last letters gathered here 
in a most fragrant, fadeless wreath. 
On the 16th F. Clerc wrote his last 
letter, truly his nunc dimittis : 

“Ah! my God, how good thou 
art! How true it is that the mercy 
of thy heart. will never fail! . . 

I had not dared conceive the hope 
of such a blessing—to possess our 
Lord, to have him for companion 
of my captivity, to carry him on my 
heart, and to rest on his, as he per- 
mitted to his beloved John! Yes, 
it is too much for me, and my 
thought cannot compass it. And 
still it is. But is it not true that 
all! men and all the saints together 
could not conceive the Eucharist? 
O the God of the Eucharist! how 
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good he is, how compassionate, how 
tender! Does it not seem as if he 
made again the reproach: You have 
asked nothing in my name ; ask now, 
and you shall receive? I have him 
now without having asked; I have 
him now, and I will never leave him 
more, and my desire, fainting for 
want of hope, is reanimated, and will 
only increase in the measure that 
possession lasts, 

“Ah! prison, dear prison, thou 
whose walls I have kissed, saying, 
Bona crux, what happiness thou 
hast won me! Thou art no long- 
er a prison; thou art a chapel. 
Thou art no longer even a solitude, 
because I am not alone; but my 
Lord and my King, my Master and 
my God, lives here with me. It is 
not only in thought that I approach 
him; it is not only by grace that he 
approaches me; but he has realiy 
and corporally come to find and 
console the poor prisoner. He 
wished to keep him company ; and 
can he not do it, all-powerful as he 
is? Oh! lost for ever, my pri- 
son, which wins for me the honor 
to carry my Lord upon my heart, 
not as a sign, but the reality of my 
union with him. 

“In the first days I demanded 
with great earnestness that our 
Lord should call me to a more ex- 
cellent testimony to his name. 
The worst days are not even yet 
passed; on the contrary, they are 
coming near, and they will be so 
evil that the goodness of God will 
be obliged to shorten them; but, at 
all events, we are now drawing near 
to them. I had from the first the 
hope that God would give me the 
grace to die well; at present my 
hope has become a true and solid 
confidence. It seems to me that I 
am prepared for anything through 
Him who sustains me and.will ac- 
company me even unto death. Will 
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he doit? That which I know is, 
that if he will not, I shall have a 
regret which nothing but submis- 
sion to his will can calm.” 

F. Ducoudray gives us his fare- 
well letter also. It ends with alle- 
luia in the heart and the fa/ on 
the lips: 

“T have received a//. Tuesday 
what a surprise, what joy!... I 
am no more alone. I have our 
Lord for guest in my little cell. ... 
And it is true, credo! On Wed- 
nesday I seemed to live over again 
the day of my first communion, and 
I surprised myself by bursting into 
tears. For twenty-five days I had 
been deprived of the rich blessing— 
of my only treasure! 

“Tshut myself in the guest-cham- 
ber,” he continued, referring to the 
room in which the Last Supper 
was eaten, and that “upper cham- 
ber,” in which the disciples remain- 
ed concealed until the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, “ and much I wish, 
after these ten days which separate 
us from Pentecost are passed, to 
see again the light of heaven. Be- 
tween now and then what events 
may arise! We are near the crisis; 
but if it is prolonged, we have rea- 
son to fear that horrible events will 
take place. I cannot prevent my- 
self at times from being greatly im- 
pressed at finding myself connect- 
ed with such grave circumstances. 
But here we make a good retreat, 
which will facilitate our entrance 
into eternity. I have held myself, 
from the first day of my arrival 
here, ready for any sacrifice what- 
ever; for I have the strong, sweet 
confidence that if God permits 
hostages and victims to be made 
of us priests and réligious, it will 
truly be in odium fidei, in odium 
naminus Christi Jesu.* 


* From hatred of the faith, hatred of the name 
af Jesus Christ. 
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“We pray, pray much, disposed 
to live if God pleases, to die if God 
pleases, as worthy children of our 
most happy father, S. Ignatius.” 

Happy the pen that is broken 
after those last lines. 

“It should be well understood,” 
wrote F, Caubert, “ that it is really 
God who gives us courage in our 
trials; otherwise the courage would 
very soon exhaust itself. For me, 
I have to run often to prayer to 
renew mine, like a poor clock that 
has to be wound up every little 
while. In a life so isolated, seques- 
tered and devoid of occupation, ev- 
nui comes quickly. One can easily 
make himself a rule, but we cannot 
always read or pray. I should have 
experienced much of this in my- 
self during this my three weeks’ 
retreat had I not been sustained 
by this very dose of prayer. You 
understand that in this monotonous 
life, whenever the good God hides 
his presence (and that is usual, in 
order to make the trial greater), one 
must often feel the sinking of na- 
ture. But this feeling of weakness 
is precisely the very thing that 
drives us constantly near to God. 
The good God is most admirable 
in his manner of sustaining the 
soul through these very depres- 
sions. Our feebleness is as a chain 
binding us to his strength, and as 
an attraction drawing us to his infi- 
nite goodness. 

“You say to me that it must be 
that I suffer. In a measure it is 
true; but if one had nothing to en- 
dure, the good God would find 
nothing in his account. He de- 
sires to show mercy to all, and, that 
he may do so, he wills that we 
should offer him some sorrows 
borne for love of him. Alas! if 
one were not a prisoner (I speak 
for myself), perhaps he would too 
easily forget that charity requires 
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that we should have compassion 
on poor sinners, and offer something 
for their intention. And then is 
not the priest the friend of God, 
and should he not, by this ‘title, 
devote himself to obtaining for his 
brothers reconciliation with God, 
the father of all—the father so full 
of goodness and so ready for in- 
dulgence—especially when he hears 
himself importuned by the voice of 
a friend ?” 

“T take little account of the time 
of my imprisonment,” he wrote 
later. “I prefer to leave all that in 
the hands of God, and to give up 
to him the care of all that concerns 
me. He knows better than I what 
is most useful for my soul. I seek 
to remember often that one glori- 
fies him so much more, the more 
that one suffers for his love and to 
accomplish his holy will. In real- 
ity, in submitting to the trial, we 
practise in an admirable manner 
the annihilation of ourself . . . Is 
it not also by the sacrifice of our- 
self that we best imitate our 
Lord? It is true that my soul has 
not yet reached to that perfection 
and to a love so pure and so de- 
tached. It is necessary to pass 
through trials to reach this union 
with God. He sends then, in his 
goodness, to purify the soul and to 
break down the obstacles which 
oppose themselves to this union. 
Pray for me, that I may draw this 
profit from my present trial.” 

A few rapidly-written words from 
F. Olivaint were the last greeting 
from one of the tenderest hearts and 
sweetest souls inthe world. “ What 
deplorable events!” he wrote, May 
18, to F. Lefebvre. “ How well I 
understand the weary souls of other 
days who fled to the desert! But 
it is worth much more to stay in the 
midst of perils and difficulties to 
Save sO many unfortunates from 
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shipwreck. My health is always 
good, and, after forty-six days, I am 
not tired of my retreat—just the 
contrary.” To F. Chauveau: 
“Thanks from my heart. Yes, we 
are nearing the end, by the grace 
of God. Let us seek to be ready 
for all thatcomes. Confidence and 
prayer! How good our Lord is! 
If you but knew how, especially for 
several days past, my little cell has 
become sweet to me! Forsan et 
hac olim meminisse juvabit. Who 
knows that I may not regret it some 
day? I think just as you do—that 
Eugene [Count Eugene de Germi- 
ny] should not interfere; but in the 
end, if, by the favor of M. Urbain 
and his associates, I have need of 
help, I will ask for Eugene. In 
any case, thank him for me. Ten- 
derest remembrances to Armand; 
many thanks to all; benedictions to 
our friends and benefactors. I be- 
lieve that all of our own here are 
doing well. For me, I am perfect- 
ly sustained. Once more our Lord 
is good! Yours from theheart.... 
May 19, ’71.” 

On Monday, the 22d, the order 
was given to proceed at once, and 
‘on the spot, to the execution of all 
the hostages confined at Mazas. 
This was kept concealed from the 
prisoners, but they could not help 
suspecting it, from the additional 
gloom growing every moment hea- 
vier and more ominous throughout 
that ever-gloomy building. The 
guards came and went, exchanging 
mysterious words among themselves, 
replying to the questions of the 
condemned by threatening allusion, 
or by an affected silence even more 
significant. However, the director 
of the prison, moved by a sentiment 
of humanity, or perhaps of pru- 
dence, ventured to represent to the 
imperious Commune that an execu- 
tion in a simple house of detention 
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would be contrary to all forms and 
precedents ; and consequently they 
were ordered to La Roquette, the 
prison for those condemned to 
death. It was on this day that the 
two pious women succeeded in 
reaching Mazas, and giving to each 
of the Jesuit priests there four sa- 
cred hosts, with conveniences for 
carrying them around the neck. 

Nearly all were transferred to La 
Roquette late in the evening of 
May 22d; but there were so many, 
the wagons were not large enough 
to hold all, and some were left at 
Mazas until the next day. What a 
moment that must have been when 
the prisoners, so long in solitude, 
not even‘ knowing who were their 
companions in misfortune, came 
from their cells, and, meeting in the 
office, beheld and recognized one 
another! Priests, religious, laymen, 
all surrounded the Archbishop of 
Paris. 

The transit was long and painful. 
The prisoners, forty in number, 
were crowded into baggage-wagons 
belonging to the railway of Lyon, 
and exposed to the gaze and the 
insults of all. They had to cross 


the populous quarters of the Fau-- 


bourg Saint Antoine and the Bastile, 
where the insurrection was. still 
mistress. The convoy went at a 
walk, between two lines of armed 
men, followed by the grossest in- 
sults and by a maddened multitude. 
“ Alas! monseigneur,” said a priest, 
leaning towards the archbishop, 
“look at your people now.” 

When they reached La Roquette 
that night, they were assembled at 
once, without any other formality, 
in the hall, called by name, and 
shown by a person with a lantern 
to a long corridor on the lower 
floor; and as each one passed on in 
the order named, a door opened 
and closed upon a captive. The 
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darkness was intense; but it is good 
to remember that in some of the cells 
there was the Real Presence, shed- 
ding light and peace. The Com- 
mune was in desperate straits, and 
it was at first intended to execute 
the victims as soon as they should 
arrive at La Roquette; but a few 
hours were gained through the 
jealousy of the director. In the 
cells was a bed, and such a bed !—a 
pile of straw and a coverlet, and 
that was all; no tables, not even a 
chair. Still, Roquette was better 
than Mazas, for the cells were not 
vaults, and, though one was locked 
up, he was notentombed. And, be- 
sides, they were permitted to see 
each other by means of a window 
between every two cells, and at re- 
creation, which they were allowed to 
take in a corridor together, and 
even in some unoccupied cell open- 
ing into the corridor. Food was 
scarce from the first; even bread 
was rare. F. Olivaint shared some 
little things which remained to him 
with the archbishop, and had the 
happiness, also, of giving him the 
Bread of the Strong, for which the 
prelate was overcome with grati- 
tude. 

Every hour the Commune was los- 
ing ground. It had only strength 
left for crime, and it hastened, with 
its dying breath, to order the execu- 
tion en masse of the hostages of La 
Roquette. This was modified to 
sixty at first. At any price the 
Commune demanded the head of 
the priests—those hated men who 
had troubled the world for eigh- 
teen hundred years. 

About eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning of May 24, when the prisoners 
were in their cells, there was heard 
a confused noise in the distance— 
the voices of men and of children, 
a clamor and laughing that was 
still more terrible, mixing with the 
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clash of arms. It came nearer and 
nearer, and some fifty rascals, 
Avengers of the Republic, Garibal- 
dians, soldiers with all kinds of arms, 
National Guards with all sorts of 
costumes, gamins of Paris, poured 
into the prison, hungry for the 
blood of six victims, their share. 
They rushed the whole length of 
the corridor containing the cells 
of our dear prisoners, and ranged 
themselves at the head of a small 
spiral staircase which led to the 
chemin de ronde. As they passed, 
each prisoner was pelted through 
the grating of his cell with a run- 
ning fire of insult and sentence of 
death. 

Then some one, assuming the 
office of herald, summoned the 
prisoners to be ready and to re- 
spond each one as his name was 
called. After that, as each name 
was pronounced, a door opened, 
and a victim presented himself. 
M. Bonjeau, F¥. Duguerry, Clerc, 
Ducoudray, Allard, and Archbishop 
Darboy were the six chosen. All 
were present, all were ready, and, in 
the order named, the procession 
began. The archbishop and his 
companions, preceded and followed 
by this frightful escort, descended 
the dark, narrow staircase one by 
one. So unrestrained was the 
insolence of the captors that their 
leader was obliged to interfere. 
“Comrades,” he cried, “we have 
something better to do than to 
insult them—that is, to shoot them. 
It is the command of the Com- 
mune.” 

No place of execution had been 
fixed upon. They would have liked 
to have had it on the spot, but that 
would give too many witnesses ; the 
first chemin de ronde was in view of 
the prison windows, and the occu- 
pants of the cells on every floor 
could see all, hear all. So they 
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passed to the second, where they 
would be sheltered by high ram- 
parts. The victims were ranged 
in a line at the extreme end of this 
path, at the foot of the great out- 
side wall. 

Those left behind knelt, prayed, 
and held their breath. The fire of 
a platoon was heard, followed by a 
few scattered shots, then cries of 
Vive la Commune ! which told that 
all was over. There were martyrs 
now, not victims. 

Towards morning the bodies 
were thrown into a hand-cart and 
carried to Pére la Chaise, where 
they were tossed into a ditch; no 
coffins, no ceremony of any kind. 
“ What matters it,” F. Olivaint had 
said and proved—‘ what matters 
it to a Jesuit, who daily sacrifices 
his heart, once to sacrifice his 
head ?” 

Two days passed, and Friday 
came, rainy, and the prisoners 
were confined to their corridor. 
As they were taking their noon-day 
recreation, a delegate of the Com- 
mune appeared, and, standing in 
their midst, called off fifteen names. 
F. Olivaint was the first. ‘‘ Present,” 
he answered, crossing the corridor. 
F, Caubert was second, and F. de 
Bengy third. This last name was 
badly written, and worse pronounc- 
ed. “If you mean to say de Bengy,” 
he replied, “it is I, and I am 
here.” 

The condemned men asked to be 
allowed to go for a moment to their 
cells, as some had slippers on, and 
no hats. “No,” was the response, 
“ for what remains for you to do you 
are well enough as you are.” New 
victims were added from other 
parts of the prison until there were 
fifty in all, the number required by 
the Commune. 

These were taken a long road to 
Belleville, a faubourg at a great 
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distance, in order, probably, to 
excite the passions of the mob, 
and rouse them once more. 

The procession started at about 
four o’clock from La Roquette. 
First came a guard bareheaded, who 
loudly announced that these were 
Versaillais, made prisoners that 
morning. The escort consisted of 
five hundred armed men, National 
Guards, to whom were added, for 
this genial occasion, the Znfants 
Perdus of Bergeret and rowdies 
under various names. Presently 
the women, veritable furies, and the 
children joined in, howling, shriek- 
ing, imprecating, blaspheming. The 
crowd increasing in numbers and 
insolence, the guards were obliged 
to interfere to protect the prisoners, 
not from insult, but from extreme 
violence. The fury of the mob 
constantly demanded the moment 
of execution; a military band was 
added to the procession to drown 
the clamor and make the crowd 
more willing to wait. Finally they 
reached the entrance to the Cité 
Vincennes. ‘The passage is narrow, 
the crowd was enormous, and grow- 
ing ever more furious as they near- 
ed the end. An aged priest, who 
could not keep up, was shot and 
killed by a woman, and dragged to 
the place of general execution. 
After a time, they found some 
grounds laid out for country parties 
or picnics, and an enclosure, un- 
covered, which was intended for a 
dancing-hall. The fifty prisoners 
were forced into this, jammed 
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savagely against the walls, while 
the crowd showered maledictions 
upon them. Then, at about six 
o'clock, there took place a scene 
absolutely indescribable; not an 
execution, but a slaughter. They 
were not shot, but massacred. One 
discharge followed another; there 
was an attempt made to fire by 
platoons, but it was badly managed. 
The heroines of the Commune 
climbed the walls, urging on the 
men and insulting the priests. 
The tumult at its height lasted for 
about fifteen minutes. At seven 
o’clock all was ended. The bodies 
were left stretched upon the ground 
until the next day, when they were 
thrown into a cellar or vault. 

It was the death-throe of the 
Commune. The blood of the just 
had cried to heaven, and France 
lifted up her head. The next day 
was Pentecost; the Commune was 
crushed, the doors of Roquette 
were opened, the bodies of the 
martyrs were recovered, and on 
Wednesday, May 31, the Jesuit 
church, for two months closed 
like the rest, was opened once 
more, and the funeral ceremonies 
of the five of their order whose im- 
prisonment we have so hastily fol- 
lowed celebrated with the utmost 
solemnity. Their remains now re- 
pose in the Jesuit chapel of the 
Rue de Sévres. 

“There must be victims; it is 
God who has chosen them.” They 
recognized the divine call, and went 
forth rejoicing. Jbaut gaudentes. 
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ANTAR AND ZARA; 
oR, 
“THE ONLY TRUE LOVERS.” 
AN EASTERN ROMANCE NARRATED IN SONGS. 


BY AUBREY DE VERE, 


PRR 4435 


HE SANG, 


BEsIvDE the well she stood, and water drew: 

The bowl, high held in both her hands, I drained; 
She smiled, and sparkles showered of gelid dew 

On my hot hair, and brows with travel stained. 


“© maiden! by thy lambs, and by thy kids, 
And by that holy, hospitable hand, 
Know’st thou her name whom Love to name forbids, 
That fairest fair one of the far-off land ?” 


Her eyes grew large; in wonder half, half ruth 
She spake, like one who sorrowed, yet forgave- 
“ Our land a land of beauty is, O youth! 
Her maids are fair and good; her sons are brave.” 


“ O maiden! by those eyes, and quivering lids, 
Forgive! From thee Love hides not his sweet lore: 
Breathe it to none—not even thy lambs and kids-—” 
Then whispered I thy name, but told no more. 


II. 


How base the soldier’s revel o’er his wine! 
The tale around the encampment fire ; the song ! 
Would I might hear, O maid! no voice but thine, 
Or clash of swords that meet to right the wrong! 
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Why must his earthlier nature taint, or vex 

Man’s race? His heart is brave ; his thoughts are large; 
Benigner angels guard thy happier sex, 

The angels that have innocence in charge. 


The brightest of that band I saw in dream 
To thee make way: a lily stem she bore: 
She vanished, lost in thee, as gleam in gleam 
Is lost: thou glittered’st brighter than before. 


III, 


Who shall ascend into thy realm, O Love ? 
It is a garden on a mountain steep: 

From heaven it hangs, the woods, the clouds above ; 
Sees many rivers into ocean creep. 


Round it are icy spires; that vale they guard; 
But who can breathe the airs that o’er it blow ? 

Within it blooms the rose, and drops the nard ; 
But who can clasp the roses of the snow ? 


The bird that sings there sings as sings a bride; 
But who her mystic chaunt can understand ? 
O maid, I saw thee ere we met, and cried, 
“ The land she treads on is a virgin land !” 


IV. 


Gladdening, as if in founts of Eden dipped, 

Thy beauty cheers and strengthens hearts forlorn, 
Not like the shafts of Islam, venom-tipt ;— 

Dove’s eyes thou hast, the glances of the morn, 


Thy father’s joy art thou, thy mother’s boast ; 
Upon the dusty track by pilgrims trod 

Laugheth the cripple; and the warlike host 
Divides before thee, giving thanks to God. 


The merchants praise thee, and the wandering guest— 
“ Her veil down streams with such a humble pride, 
Fairer is that alone than all the West 
Irreverent boasts of charms that scorn to hide !” 





Antar and Zara. 
Vv. 


“Ts thy love fairer than each other maiden ?” 
The young maids ask me. Answer find I none: 
I know but this ;—she shines on hearts grief-laden 
Like visitant from star more near the sun. 


Above her vesture’s hem a lustre hovers: 

Whiter her veil than earliest white of dawn, 
Now lifted as on sighs of happy lovers, 

Around her now, like mist o’er Hesper, drawn. 


Sweet is her voice, as though with saint and angel 
Her converse had been ever, and were still : 

With her she seems to waft some high evangel, 
So light her step, so frank with all good-will. 


Let her be child, or girl, or maid, or woman— 
I know not what she is. Alone I know 

She moves o’er earth like creature more than human, 
Missioned from God to spread his peace below. 


VI. 


When, travel-worn, on thee I chance to muse, 
Breeze-like the fragrance comes across my heart 

Of spring-flowers breathing sweetness through their dews ; 
So blissful and so bountiful thou art. 


That hour I sing no song; but all my soul 
Inly with laughter loud of music rings: 
The anthems of a spirit o’er me roll; 
Of virtue, loveliness, and love he sings. 


All light, the fields of duty round me spread ; 
Beyond them honor sits, with thee beside : 
A heaven all glory flashes overhead ; 
An earth all rapture trembles like a bride.. 


VII. 


Changed is my love from what it was when first 
Forth from my heart that dream of fair and good, 
Like Eve from side of sleeping Adam, burst, 
And by me, when I woke, in glory stood. 
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That dream wert thou! A dream, and yet how true! 
Still, still I see thee oft beside that brook, 

Standing ’mid lilies in the evening dew, 
And in thy hand a little open book. 


Dear are such memories; dearer far than these 
Art thou—now known; a lovely human soul 
Running on levels of some spirit-breeze 
With wingéd feet to virtue’s glittering goal. 


The songs and sufferings of our native land, 
The faith that lifts her high all griefs above, 
These, and thy daily tasks of heart and hand, 
Thee too have raised, and with thee raised my love. 


Vill. 


My hand, made strong by years of manly strife, 
Has taught my heart to love in manly sort ; 

I know thee now—a maid—one day a wife; 
No more a phantom from the fairy court. 


Mine Arab sires their towers cross-crowned had raised 
Like thine, on crag and peak, and dwelt therein, 
Hundreds of years.ere first in scorn they gazed 
Far down on crescent flags of-Saladin. 


Seldom for us the unequal strife hath ceased : 
Age after age that martyr-crown we bear, 
Here in our old untamed, inviolate East, 
The Church for three short centuries bore elsewhere. 


Wife of our race must share the heroic mould: 
A mother ’mid our mothers with calm eye 

Must look on death: like that great heart of old 
Must give her own—if God so wills—to die! 


IX, 


From things that be around thee stand apart, 
For I thy lover am, and fight afar: 

A sword I send thee, that betwixt thy heart 
And alien things henceforth there may be war. 
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I send thee not the trophies I have won, 
Tokens of town redeemed, or rescued shrine: 
I send a sword; thy life is now begun: 
Look up! In heaven, too, hangs the sword, a Sign! 


With this commandment have I bound thine eyes, 
That, fixed and set, henceforth no more they swerve: 
Mine are they. She my life who glorifies 
On me must gaze not, but that cause I serve! 


X. 


In single fight we met: the invader fell; 

Two hosts stood mute, one gloomy, both amazed ; 
His eyes, the eyes of one that.hears his knell, 

On me, and not my lifted sword, were raised. 


Forth from that shivered helm outstreamed afar 

His locks dust-stained. Forth from those eyes there shone, 
Baleful in death, hate’s never-setting star: 

He hoped no mercy, and he asked for none. 


Then cried my heart, “ A sister’s hands have twined, 
How oft! those locks; a mother’s lips have pressed: 
Perhaps this morn the cassia-shaking wind 
Waved them, rich-scented, o’er his true love’s breast. ”’ 


“ Foe of my race,” I said, “ arise; live free ; 
But lift no more against the Faith thy sword !” 
Was it thy prayer, or but the thought of thee, 
That sentenced chieftain rescued and restored ? 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE GREEN ISLE. 


AFTER mature reflection, the 
Lady from Idaho pronounced the 
Dublin ladies the most beautiful in 
Europe. I consider the judgment 
an important one. If the fair ar- 
biter had any prejudice, it could 
only be a general one against the 
recognition of beauty in others of 
her sex. I have been informed by 
young gentlenien of my acquaint- 
ance who profess a thorough know- 
ledge of womankind that such a 
prejudice is not unusual in femi- 
nine minds. I think Madame 
Idaho was rather astonished at the 
result of her observations. It is 
possible that, before her visit to 
Ireland, she supposed that feminine 
beauty in Ireland offered only one 
style: that of the robustious or 
“Trish washerwoman” type. She 
did not say so, however. While I 
agreed with her, in general, in her 
estimate of the Dublin beauties, 
I ventured to ask if their lovely 
feet were not a trifle too flat and 
too large for perfect symmetry. 

“Not at all,” was the reply. 
“It is the horrid, clumsy, broad- 
toed English chaussure that makes 
the ladies’ feet look so broad and 
flat. Ifthey wore American drode- 
guins, their feet would look as 
small, in proportion, as—ahem !—as 
those of any other nation.” 

No more on those feet. 

Of the various manifestations of 
Irish beauty, the most engaging is 
the union of black or dark-brown 
hair with soft blue eyes, a skin 
with the whiteness of milk, and 
cheeks with the bloom of the rose. 


Il. 


It is inexpressibly soft and attrac- 
tive. And that wonderful blush 
that decks the cheek of youth and 
age! Is it the soft moisture of the 
climate which makes the grass so 
green, even in the winter of the year, 
that causes the cheek to bloom so 
rosily, even in the winter of old 
age? 

A magnificent jeunesse of the 
sterner sex may also be seen on 
promenade in Grafton Street every 
afternoon. Bright, intelligent-look- 
ing, of splendid physique, well 
dressed, not “ flashy,’’ the students 
of the university and the other 
colleges—the picked youth of the 
country—are not inferior in appear- 
ance to any class of young men in 
the great educational institutions 
either at home or abroad. They 
have an amiable weakness for light- 
colored Jouvins and single eye- 
glasses. You shall not find two 
out of twenty unprovided with a 
glazing for the left eye. They are 
armed with canes—for use as well 
as ornament. I witnessed a 
“Town and Gown” row in Janu- 
ary of 187-, in which the canes did 
vigorous service. A little 
had fallen. Snow is a very pre- 
cious thingin Ireland. It does not 
last long, and must be used at once. 
The foolish janitors had swept the 
snow into little heaps. This was 
temptation too strong for under- 
graduates. Snow-balling com- 
menced. The young gentlemen 
paid their compliments to the town 
through the railings of College 
Green. The unwashed young gen- 


snow 
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tlemen 
ously. 


of the town replied vigor- 
The fun grew fast and fu- 
rious. In the delightful excitement 
of the moment some of the stu- 
dents, not having the fear of the 
board before their eyes, paid their 
compliments to some of the dons, 
who happened to cross the outer 
quadrangle in cap and gown, with 
snowballs of no contemptible solid- 
ity. The excitement increased. 
The gownsmen went outside the 
college grounds, and charged on 
the town ragabrashes who were 
collected outside. The police in- 
tervened in the interest of order, 
and were attacked by both parties. 
The policeman is the natural enemy 
of the student as well as of the 
ragabrash. The police proceeded 
to make some arrests among the 
leaders of the gownsmen, and be- 
gan brandishing their clubs. Snow- 
balls were thrown aside, and canes 
were used. It was a sight to see 
the canes go up and down. The 
gownsmen succeed in rescuing the 
prisoners from the police, and re- 
tire within the walls, taking a cap- 
tive policeman with them, and cheer- 
ing intriumph. The police invade 
the college precincts, and rush to 
the rescue of their captured com- 
rade. They are driven out, and the 
victorious students follow them into 
the street. The police suddenly 
turn on their pursuers, seize one of 
the college leaders, and, by a pretty 
piece of strategy, lift him on an out- 
side car, and drive off with him at 
full speed to the nearest police sta- 
tion. Rescue was out of the ques- 
tion, the coup was executed so 
quickly. Everybody rushes after 
the car, and the green is deserted. 


**Et le combat cessa faute de combattants.’’ 
After a week of “hearings” at 


the police court and intense excite- 
ment among the university men, 
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the ringleaders were fined. The 
fines were paid at once. The cap- 
tured policeman, who was a little 
battered and bruised, received ten 
pounds from the students for “ stick- 
ing-plaster.” The board wisely let 
off the offenders with a reprimand, 
and the trouble ended ina grand 
display of fireworks by the stu- 
dents. 

Old Trinity is an imposing struc- 
ture. Life-size statues of Burke 
and Goldsmith are placed at either 
side of the principal entrance. The 
college grounds cover about thirty 
acres—a beautiful green spot in the 
heart of the city. In the centre of 
the outer quadrangle is a pretty 
campanile. ‘The provost has a 
pleasant residence within the col- 
lege limits. Entry into the grounds 
is free to all. A chief porter, in a 
swallow-tailed coat and black-velvet 
jockey-cap, watches over the princi- 
pal entrance. Theexamination-hall, 
the library, the lecture-rooms, the 
museum, etc., are each under 
charge of a special Cerberus in a 
jockey-cap, who shows you the 
room or building under his particu- 
lar charge. Each Cerberus expects 
a gratuity. He will be very obse- 
quious if he gets what his modesty 
considers a sufficient douccur, and 
the reverse if he does not. The 
new museum building is a fine edi- 
fice. The entrance-hall and prin- 
cipal stair-case are remarkable for 
the splendid specimens of every 
variety of native marble they con- 
tain. The old rooms, where the 
museum now is, are damp and 
cheerless. There is an interesting 
collection of ancient Irish weapons, 
ornaments, etc. What is said to 
have been the harp of Brian Bo- 
roihme will be pointed out to you 
by tke jockey-capped janitor, who 
will also inform you that, though 
the public is admitted, the collec- 
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tion is intended for the use of the 
students, and not as an exhibition 
of curiosities. 


Lectures, to which the public are 


admitted free, are given twice a 
week by the various professors dur- 
ing term-time. I had the pleasure 
of attending some lectures by Sir 
Robert Stewart, the professor of 
music, and one by the professor of 
ancient history. The latter gentle- 
man handled Mr. Froude in an 
eminently courteous and scholarly 
manner, but at the same time most 
decidedly “without gloves.” His 
lectures, however, were but poorly 
attended, while Sir Robert cram- 
med the examination-hall with the 
taste and fashion of Dublin, from 
the lady-lieutenant down. All 
flocked to hear his comparison of 
the Scotch and Irish bag-pipes, il- 
lustrated by performers on these 
instruments. Lady Spencer, it 
seems, has taken the Irish bag- 
pipes under her patronage. Her 
ladyship seems to be a very ami- 
able and charming person, but as to 
her taste in musical instruments— 
well! dgustibus non. 

Trinity College is on the east 
side of College Green. On the 
north is the principal facade of 
the old Parliament House. It was 
sold to the Bank of Ireland after 
the Union. The House of Com- 
mons is now the teller’s office. 
The principal facade is of the same 
order. It is grandly simple and 
impressive. The semi-circular col- 
onnades of Ionic columns produce a 
noble effect. This building is said 
to be the finest development of the 
order among modern structures in 
Europe. I am inclined to think 
that this pretension is not without 
foundation. The dingy appear- 
ance of all public buildings in Ire- 
land and throughout the British 
Islands--the effect of smoke and 
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almost continual rain—detracts 
greatly from their effect. A por- 
ter in livery, with a scarlet waist- 
coat and a nose to match, shows 
you the House of Lords. A statue 
of George III. stands where the 
throne formerly stood. In all 
other respects the room remains 
as it was when Ireland had “a 
Parliament House of her own.” 
Tapestries of the Siege of Derry 
and the Battle of the Boyne are 
hung on the walls. If you give your 
red-breasted conductor a sufficient 
gratuity, he will ask you to “ take a 
chair,” that you may be able to say 
“vou had a seat in the House of 
Lords.” 

One must not leave College 
Green without paying his compli- 
ments to the equestrian statue of 
William III., which stands nearly 
opposite the Bank of Ireland. The 
king is costumed en Romain. ‘Tie 
bronze representative of the glo- 
rious and pious Dutchman and his 
charger have suffered severely at 
the hands of their enemies. The 
steed’s fore-leg, which is raised, as 
in the act of stepping, has been 
broken off more than once, and re- 
placed in contempt of proportion. 
A curious critic has calculated that, 
if the leg were straightened out, it 
would prove to be about half a foot 
longer than the otherlegs. A gild- 
ed wreath on the brows of the statue 
gives it rather a “gingerbread ” 
appearance, 

At the end of College Street is a 
bronze statue of Thomas Moore. 
The Dublin critics call it “ a gloomy 
horror that murders the memory ” of 
the poet. The unrivalled songster 
is enveloped in a long cloak, and 
holds a tablet and pencil. He 
seems to be taking an inventory of 
the cabs and “ outsides ” that pass 
his station. The statue remind- 
ed me of that of Mr. Lincoln in 
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Union Square. Both have the same 
weather-beaten, “ Ancient Mariner ” 
appearance, even to the trowsers 
of truly nautical extent. At the 
end of Westmoreland Street—which 
is a continuation of College Street— 
is astatue of William Smith O’Brien, 
which is quite respectable in design, 
does not lack spirit in execu- 

The artist saw that volu- 
minous trowsers are incompatible 
with bronze or marble. 

Two minutes’ walk brings us to 
the City Hall—formerly the Ex- 
change—situated on Cork Hill. 
It is a fine building of Portland 
stone with a Corinthian portico of 
six lofty columns. It is surmounted 
by acupola. Inthe hall is a statue 
of Grattan by Chantrey, one of 
0’Connell by Hogan, of Dr. Lucas 
by Rontilias, and of the Third 
George by Van Nost. If you wish 
to see the Council Chamber—which 
has nothing more attractive than 
portraits of the various lord-may- 
ors, O’Connell among the number 
—a gruff and crusty old porter in 
blue coat and brass buttons will ad- 
mit you, moyennant finance. Even 
an extra obolus will not soften this 
rough old Cerberus. 

Weare now close by the Cork Hill 
entrance to “ the Castle.” A figure of 
Justice, or Fortitude—I really for- 
vet which—surmounts the gate, and 
. private of the Coldstream Guards 
stands sentry. He will not stop 
you, as entry is free to all. About 
eleven in the morning is a good 
time to visit the castle-yard. At 
that hour the guard is relieved, and 

magnificent military band will 
delight your ears with most excel- 
lent music. 

The castle is a rambling structure, 
situated in a poor quarter of the 
city. There are two quadrangles: 
the upper and the lower castle- 
yard. In the upper are the apart- 
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ments of the viceroy; in the low- - 
er, the offices and the castle chapel. 
The only portion of the original 
building now standing is the Record 
Tower, anciently known as the Ward 
Tower. Irish prisoners of state 
were here formerly confined. Gen- 
eral Arthur O’Connor, I believe, 
was the last state prisoner who had 
to endure its hospitality. 

The castle chapel is really a 
Gothic gem. It is built of Irish 
limestone and oak. ‘The carving in 
the interior is exquisite. The win- 
dows bear the arms of the various 
lord-lieutenants in stained glass. 
The verger—a patriarchal-looking 
Englishman in a long, gray beard 
—was very polite and attentive. 
He looked so “respectable,” so 
venerable, that we hesitated to offer 
him a gratuity, lest we might offend 
him. He soon undeceived us on 
this point, for he accepted an Eng- 
lish shilling; and pocketed it with 
an expression of thanks. The 
traveller through the three king- 
doms never fails to discovera great 
many very respectable-looking per- 
sons who are not above receiving 
gratuities of sums from a three- 
penny piece upwards. 

S. Patrick’s Cathedral is situat- 
ed in a poor and squalid portion 
of the city. The poor buildings 
which cluster close around it mar 
its general effect. It was closed 
when we reached it, but a silver 
key will open S. Patrick’s, hike 
most other buildings, at most hours. 
We were informed that in one of 
the dingy tenements hard by we 
should find a person who would 
admit us. We did find him—a 
man still young, dressed in very 
rusty black. He smelled very 
strongly of whiskey, entre nous. 
The interior of the cathedral is 
simple and grand. In the choir 
hang the helmets, swords, and ban- 
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ners of the Knights of S. Patrick. 
The spot where Swift and Stella 
sleep was the one most interesting 
to us, and thither our guide led us 
at once. Swift’s memorial is a 
plain slab of marble affixed to one 
of the pillars. He is buried in 
front of it. The church is damp 
and cold. Our guide seems to 
feel the need of another stimulant. 
His voice trembles as he reads 
the caustic dean’s inscription on 
Marshal Schomberg’s tomb; for 
our guide has picked up some 
Latin—off the tomb-stones, proba- 
bly. The dean made several ap- 
plications to the descendants of 
Schomberg for funds to raise a 
monument to their deceased an- 
cestor. But they never vouchsafed 
a reply to the dean. He finally 
put up a tablet at his own expense. 
The inscription, which was written 
by him, shows that he was very 
bitter on the subject. The place 
where Swift lies now needs a little 
care. Our conductor said he had 
called attention to it in vain; but, 
as I said before, he smelt strongly 
of the native beverage. There is a 
very fine monument to the officers 
and men of the 18th Royal Irish 
who fell in the Indian Rebellion. 
But the oldest and most remarkable 
monument in the church is that of 
Boyle, the first Earl of Cork. It is 
from twenty to thirty feet high, and 
represents the earl and countess 
lying side by side, surrounded by 
their children, thirteen in number, 
if Iremember rightly. The figures 
are kneeling. They are life-size, 
and are colored. 

S. Patrick’s has been recently 
restored in its original style by a 
wealthy brewer of Dublin at a 
cost of seven hundred thousand 
dollars. It procured him a bar- 
onetcy. The grandeur of the in- 
terior is not marred by pews. The 
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movable seats—such as one sees 
in Notre Dame and the Madeleine— 
are adopted. A pregnant notice is 
posted on each chair. It informs 
the public that “ the future susten- 
tation” of the cathedral depends 
solely on the voluntary contribu- 
tions made by the public at the 
Offertory. Pity the sorrows of the 
disendowed Irish Church! 

We were not able to visit Christ 
Church and the tomb of that an- 
cient filibuster, Strongbow, as the 
church was closed for repairs. A 
wealthy distiller has undertaken the 
restoration of this cathedral at his 
own expense. It is said that he 
also expects to get a baronetcy 
for his money, like his rival, the 
manufacturer of “ Foker’s Entire.” 
Money is a glorious thing, if one 
has plenty of it. 
sells just enough of man’s brain- 
stealing enemy to eke out a miser- 
able living, is a low, disreputabk 
fellow. Bob Shallow, who manu- 
factures the liquid madness en grana 
and makes a fortune by selling it 
to Tom Stumps and his like, be- 
comes a distinguished patriot, 
public benefactor, and “ Sir Robert 
Shallow, Esq., Justice of the Peace 
and coram.” 

The cathedral in Marlborough 
Street is in the Grecian style, with : 
portico of Ionic columns, in imita- 
tion, as we are told, of the facade of 
the Temple of Theseus at Athens 
Massive columns separate the nave 
and aisles. The interior decora- 
tions are of great richness. In my 
humble judgment, they trench on 
the florid. 

The Four Courts, on Usher's 
Quay, rise in solemn grandeur 
over the Liffey. This building 
stands on the site of the ancient 
Monastery of S. Savior. It was 
finished in 1800. The central front 
has a fine portico of six Corinthian 


Tom Stumps, who 
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columns surmounted by a rich ped- 
iment. On the left stands a statue 
of Moses. On either side are sta- 
tues of Justice and Mercy. At the 
extremities of the facades are re- 
clining figures of Wisdom and Au- 
thority. ‘The main building is flank- 
ed by spacious quadrangles en- 
closed by arcades of stone. The 
quadrangles are entered by broad 
and lofty gateways. The main 
hall is circular in shape, and about 
seventy feet in diameter. ‘The 
“Four Courts,” Chancery, Queen’s 
Bench, Exchequer, and Common 
Pleas, open into this hall. It is a 
busy, buzzing place in term-time. 
Lawyers with plenty of briefs, and 
plenty of lawyers without briefs, 
may be seen there, the former hav- 
ing hurried interviews with their 
clients, the latter dawdling about 
with quizzing glasses on their eyes, 
exhibiting their wigs and gowns, 
and eating oranges and “currant- 
buns.” The court-rooms are small, 
uncomfortable, badly lighted, and 
ill ventilated. The hall is cov- 
ered by a lantern and a dome sup- 
ported by Corinthian pillars. In 
the spaces between the windows 
are allegorical adti-relievi—Justice, 
Wisdom, Liberty, Law, etc., and 
medallions of Moses, Lycurgus, 
Solon, and other great law-givers. 
During night sessions a colossal 
statue of Truth, holding a torch 
lit by gas, illuminates the hall. 
Over the entrances to the court- 
rooms are bas-reliefs of subjects in 
English ,and Irish history. The 
hall contains statues of Lord Plun- 
kett and other legal celebrities. 
The custom-house is on Cus- 
tom-House Quay, four or five 
squares east of the Four Courts, and, 
like the latter building, looks upon 
the Liffey. The riverfront is about 
a hundred and thirty yards long. 
The portico is Doric. The Union 
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of England and Ireland is allegori- 
cally represented in alto-relievo. 
The sister kingdoms are sailing 
in the same shell, while Neptune 
drives away Famine and Despair. 
The building is surmounted by 
a lofty dome which bears a statue 
of Hope. 

Dublin is well supplied with 
means of locomotion at cheap 
rates. There are omnibuses, street- 
railroads, outsides, insides, covered 
cars, and four-wheelers. ‘The four- 
wheeler is something the same as 
the New York coupé. The fares 
for cars or coupés are sixpence 
English per trip for two persons, 
sixpence for each additional per- 
son, and an additional sixpence for 
each stoppage or “set-down.” The 
street-cars, or “tramway cars,” 
have seats on the roof, which are 
a few cents cheaper than the seats 
in the interior. The “top seats” 
are much used by all classes in fine 
weather. The city ordinances are 
very strict regarding cabmen and 
car-drivers, and the magistrates 
show the “jarveys” no mercy 
when they are proved to have 
made overcharges or illegal de- 
mands. The drivers are consequent- 
ly very careful in their dealings with 
the general public. If you have 
a trans-Atlantic flavor about you, 
“jarvey” will expect a gratuity. 
You give him his exact fare. In 
order to keep within the law, he 
does not make a demand’ for a 
greater sum, but, allowing the coin 
to rest on his open palm, he looks 
at it with an air of superb disdain, 
and then, eyeing you with a side- 
long glance, he asks with an air of 
primitive innocence: 

“ An’ what’s this for, sir?” 

“For your fare,” you reply 
sharply, with a determination not 
to be imposed upon. 

“ Humph!” he says. “Shure it’s 
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a mighty long dhrive for half a bob. 
Faith, it’s hard for a poor divil to 
make a livin’ nowadays.’ 

Ten to one you agree with him, 
and give him an additional three- 
pence or sixpence, which he re- 
ceives with enthusiastic wishes 
that your life may be prolonged to 
an indefinite extent. 

Our party patronized the four- 
wheelers extensively, but never had 
the hardihood to venture on an 
“outside” in daylight. We were 
averse to public display. During 
our stay in Ireland we tried the 
“outside” on one occasion only; 
then it was against our will. 
Fortunately, it was at night. We 
reached Dublin, from a visit to 
some friends in the south, by the 
10 P.M. train. All the coupés and 
covered cars were engaged. Our 
lodgings were about two miles 
from the railway station. Walk- 
ing, with the travelling “traps” 
necessary on British railroads, was 
out of the question. We _ were 
compelled to take an “ outside.” 

“How do you feel?” I asked 
the Lady from Idaho after we were 
seated and had started. 

“ Rather out of place,” she re- 
plied. “TI feel as if I ought to be 
a little intoxicated.” 

Her answer expressed my feeling 
exactly. It seemed to me that I 
was going “on the biggest kind of 
a spree.” 

Railroads furnish rapid transit 
to suburban retreats where reside 
professional and commercial men 
whose business is in the city. One 
can live in the pleasant little village 
of Kingstown, the harbor of Dub- 
lin, six miles from the city, and 
reach Dublin in fifteen minutes. 
Trains run each way every half- 
hour. It has taken me an hour 
anda half tocome from Eighty-sixth 
Street to the City Hall by the street- 
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cars. This was when we met with 
no accidents, and made a good trip. 
But New York has the worst loco- 
motive arrangements of any city in 
the world, and immeasurably the 
dearest. 

I had counted upon finding a 
great many beggars in Ireland. I 
expected, whenever I alighted from 
coach or car, to have to run the 
gauntlet of a crowd of hungry pe- 
titioners. I was most agreeably 
disappointed. During my stay in 
Ireland I was asked for charity in 
the public streets only once. It 
was in Dublin, by a wretched-look- 
ing woman with a sick child. 

A fine view of Dublin is obtained 
from one of the eminences in the 
Phoenix Park. It takes in the en- 
tire line of quays. This view has 
something of a reduced and smoke- 
blackened effect of Paris. The 
Phoenix is one of the finest and most 
extensive parks in the world. It 
covers nearly eighteen hundred 
acres. It is true that art has not 
done much for it, but nature has 
done a great deal. It possesses 
some of the most beautiful charac- 
teristics of English park scenery— 
beautiful green lawns, dotted with 
clumps of trees. Large herds of deer 
course swiftly over the uplands, or 
stop in groups, half frightened, to 
reconnoitre, in a coy side-glance, 
the intruder into their domain. 
Charming rides, drives, and walks 
invite the dwellers in the city to 
pure air and healthful exercise. A 
portion of the park is railed off 
into a “ People’s Garden,” where 
poor as well as rich have free in- 
gress, and can gladden their town- 
weary eyes with the sight of grow- 
ing shrubs and budding flowers, 
and graceful water-fowl sailing on 
the pretty meres. A lofty monu- 
ment to the Duke of Wellington— 
not possessed of any artistic grace, 
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however—crowns one of the knolls. 
On the right of the main avenue 
is the Viceregal Lodge. Near it is 
the column, mounted by a pheenix, 
erected by the celebrated Lord 
Chesterfield, who first caused the 
-park to be threwn open to the peo- 
ple. The English Government 
never sent to Ireland a viceroy 
who had less prejudices against the 
people he was sent to govern. 
Somewhere in his celebrated letters 
he speaks of “ his friends the Irish,” 
and says: “ They always liked me, 
and I liked them.” The Viceregal 
Lodge, with its dependent buildings, 
is a delightful summer retreat. I 
do not wonder that the viceroy 
should be glad to see the return of 
spring, that he might get away from 
the poor locality in which the cas- 
tle is situated. The Hibernian 
school for soldiers’ children is situ- 
ated at the lower extremity of the 
park. 

The Zodlogical Gardens are not 
far from the King’s Bridge entrance. 
The collection is a fair one, but the 
damp climate does not agree with 
the animals, and they have the same 
woe-begone appearance as their fel- 
low-sufferers in the Regent’s Park. 
The elephants have a faded, mil- 
dewed appearance. The furred 
animals are suggestive of worn-out 
hair trunks. In neither the Dublin 
nor the London Gardens do they 
look so bright and sleek as, under 
the brighter sky and more genial 
atmosphere of Paris, in the Jardin 
des Plantes and the Jardin d’Ac- 
climatation. The collection of 
lions is good. Among them is a 
noble leo which the keeper inform- 
ed us was born in the gardens. 

“Why, he is an Irish lion!” 
said one of our party, hazarding a 
gentle joke. There was no re- 
sponse from the keeper. Not the 
merest ripple of asmile. Decided- 
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ly, the Irish in Ireland are becom- 
ing a serious people. 

Between the Under Secretary’s 
Lodge and the Hibernian School is 
the historical tract known as “ The 
Fifteen Acres.” It was a celebrat- 
ed duelling-ground in the old days, 
when a “crooked look’”’ was fol- 
lowed by an invitation to pistols 
and coffee. There it was that “the 
Queen’s Bench went out with the 
Common Pleas,” and the “ Chan- 
cery winged the Exchequer.” It 
was there that Daniel O’Connell 
met Mr. d’Esterre, and killed him. 
Beyond the park lie the famous 
“Strawberry Beds,” where the 
Dubliners crowd, in the season, to 
enjoy their “sweet strawberries 
smothered in cream.” 

An omnibus plies regularly be- 
tween the city and the Botanical 
Gardens at Glasnevin ; but it is bet- 
ter to take a four-wheeler, and suit 
your own time and convenience. 
Make your bargain with Jehu be- 
fore you start, however. The gar- 
dens are about thirty acres in ex- 
tent. ‘The cemetery where lie the 
ashes of the great orators, Curran 
and O’Connell, is at Glasnevin. 
The monument to O’Connell is an 
imitation of that puzzle to antiqua- 
rians—the Irish Round Tower. 
The effect of the mcnument is not 
good. It seemed to me grotesque 
and out of place. I could not at 
first explain to myself why it pro- 
duced such a harsh, unpleasing ef- 
fect. A glance at the veritable 
Tower of Clondalkin enlightened 
me. The mock tower wants the 
mellowing touch of artist-centuries 
to soften down its hard, new out- 
lines, and make it seem in keeping 
with the repose that reigns in the 
City of the Dead. 

A pilgrimage to the birthplace 
of Thomas Moore was a labor of 
love which we promised ourselves 
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would be among the first performed 
after reaching Dublin. We learn- 
ed that the spot where the bard 
first saw the light was in Anngiers 
Street, generally pronounced by 
the Dubliners Aisugers Street. 
Everybody we asked professed to 
know all about it, yet nobody could 
tell us the number of the house. 
Anngiers Street is not a very long 
street. We concluded to go through 
it from end to end, and at either 
side, examining every house in de- 
tail. Anngiers Street commences 
at Stephen Street, in rear of the 
castle, and extends to Bishop Street. 
It is not a particularly clean street. 
It is only just to say, however, that 
it is no dirtier than continental, 
transatlantic, or Britannic streets 
of like degree. - We began our pil- 
grimage at the wrong end, but our 
patient search was at length re- 
warded. The house is No. 12, at 
the corner of Anngiers Street and 
Little Longford Street. It was 
then occupied by “ Thomas Healy, 
Wine and Spirit Merchant.” Ac- 
cording to some of little Tom’s 
biographers, the old house has al- 
ways been devoted to the sale of 
intoxicating beverages. His father 
was what Uncle Sam calls by the 
undignified name of “rumseller.” 
But “ honor and shame from no con- 
dition rise,” and Tom’s muse may 
owe her seductive, anacreontic 
blush to his early associations. 

A weather-soiled and smoke- 
blackened bust of the poet occu- 
pies a niche between the windows 
of the second story. The house 
has been recently painted and re- 
novated. When these repairs were 
commenced, the bust was removed 
by the proprietor, and was not re- 
placed at their completion. The 
worthy vender of wine and spirits 
who occupied the house, though he 
believed in filling bumpers fair, and 
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their power of smoothing the brow 
of Care, was probably rather bored 
by the continual visits of votaries 
to the shrine of the poet. The 
sacrifices of these pilgrims to the 
rosy muse were most probably mere- 
ly theoretical. They did not “send 
round the wine,” or order any of it 
sent to their address in the city. 
They took none of those “brim- 
ming glasses” generative of “ wit’s 
electric flame.” A plague on such 
pilgrims! say I, marry and amen! 
The bust of the bard shall no long- 
er be a beacon forthem. But the 
statesmen and critics who sit at the 
base of Nelson’s Pillar soon noticed 
that the niche was empty. Their 
poetical ire was raised to an un- 
pleasant They brought 
such influences to bear on the pro- 
prietor of the Cradle of Genius that 
the bust was at once restored to its 
accustomed niche. 

The Dubliners have a passion for 
flowers and _ rock-work. Every 
available foot of ground in front 
and in rear of their houses is de- 
voted to the cultivation of flowers 
and the building of miniature grot- 
tos. The city is spreading very 
fast, and rows of cottages are build- 
ing in the suburbs on all sides. In 
general, the houses are not what we 
Americans would call comfortable. 
The fire-places are very small; for 
coal is scarce and dear, and a bun- 
dle of kindling-wood, composed of 
half a dozen chips not much larger 
than matches, is an object of pur- 
chase. The grates seem construct- 
ed to throw out smoke instead of 
heat. In this they are well second- 
ed by the moist, heavy atmosphere. 
Living is good and cheap, however 
about one-fourth cheaper than it is 
in our principal cities on this side 
of the Atlantic. Liquors are good 
in quality and moderate in price. 
Clothing of all kinds costs two- 


degree. 
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thirds less than in New York, and 
is not “shoddy.” The English 
custom of wearing flowers in the 
button-hole prevails in Dublin. 
The commerce in flowers is there- 
fore extensive, and the shops de- 
voted to that charming traffic make 
delightful displays of floral trea- 
sures. The Irish fruit, however, 
with the exception of strawberries, 
gooseberries, and currants, is inferior 
to ours. American apples are for 
sale at all fruiterers’, at prices very 
little greater than those of New 
York. 

Carving in “bog-oak” is quite 
an important trade in Dublin. In- 
deed, it may much more probably 
be called anart. I have seen some 
very artistic specimens of bog-wood 
ornaments—statuettes, groups, etc. 
Ladies’ chains, brooches, and brace- 
lets of Irish bog-oak were very 
fashionable a year or two since. 
The fashion extended even to 
London and Paris. 

The Dublin streets are dull at 
night. The quality of gas supplied 
the city is poor. Early closing is 
pretty general, and all the principal 
stores are closed at dark. Doubt- 
less this is better for the clerks and 
shopmen, and more economical for 
their employers. But it is not so 
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pleasant for that large class of the 
community who love to saunter 
along the lighted streets in the 
evening, and feast their eyes on the 
treasures in the illuminated shop- 
windows. There is little to tempt 
the tourist into the Dublin streets 
at night. I should advise him—or 
particularly 4er—to avoid prome- 
nading on Saturday evening. I 
regret to say that evening is very 
generally observed by handicrafts- 
men and laborers, and even by 
shopmen and clerks, as a Bac- 
chanalian festival, The number 
of persons who sacrifice to the rosy 
god at the week’s end is lamentably 
great. Monday is a workmen’s 
holiday, and it is very hard to get 

mechanics to work on that day. 
The unsavory localities of Dub- 
lin are designated by strange 
names. Here are a few by way of 
example: Bow Lane, near the 
Insane Hospital founded by Dean 

Swift, who, as he says or sings, 

“* Left the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools or mad, 


To show, by one satiric touch 
No nation wanted it so much ”; 


Cook’s Lane, Paradise Row, Cuff 
Street, Bride Alley, Lung Lane, 
Smoke Alley, Black Horse Lane, 
Bull Alley, Pill Lane, Marrowbone 
Lane, Pig Town, and Stony Batter. 
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“FLowers? Are they fora bride?” he said, 
And wondered if that graceful head, 
Now bent to catch the soft perfume, 
Was soon to wear their tender bloom; 
But when she raised her modest eyes, 
And answered him in half surprise, 
“No, they are for our Lord,” he smiled, 
And thought: “ This is indeed a child.” 


“ Give me the loveliest,” she said 

“ Delicate white and rosy red, 
And heliotrope and mignonette, 
All that you know and I forget; 
And heap these crimson roses, so: 
Yes, they are costly, that I know; 
But what can be too fair or sweet 
To strew beneath His sacred feet ?” 


The light was fading ; broken flowers 

Lay scattered through the aisles in showers ; 
For all their fragrant wealth that day 

Had marked the Master’s glorious way, 
And now, before the altar-rail, 

A girl knelt, motionless and pale. 


A line of sunlight touched her hair, 

Her slender hands were clasped in prayer; 
In silent bliss the moments passed, 

For she had lingered to the last, 
Unconscious, in that holy spot, 

Of eyes that watched and wearied not. 


“ How beautiful!” the whispered thought, 
All human, all of earth, she caught ; 
And reading what that thought expressed 
By the one key-note in her breast, 
Uplifting her adoring head, 

“Ts He not beautiful ?” she said. 


A thrill of awe, a flush of shame, 

He knelt, and named his Saviour’s name. 
Softly she glided from the place: 

He never looked upon her face; 

Low bent to earth his suppliant head, 
“© Lord! make me a child,” he said 
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NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO MARYLAND. 


1633. 


BY F, ANDREW WHITE, S.J. 


THE most beautiful chapter in 
the colonial history of North Amer- 
icais that setting forth the coloniza- 
tion of fair Maryland, Zerra Ma- 
ri@, OY, as she was pre-eminently 
called, the Land of the Sanctuary. 
And yet this is, strange to say, one 
of the least read and least known 
of the chapters of our early histo- 
ry. Every American knows all 
about the Puritan Pilgrim Fathers, 
and the Mayflower, and Plymouth 
Rock, and all the facts and fictions 
concerning the settlement of New 
England. Most Americans de- 
voutly believe, upon the authority 
of New England orators and histo- 
rians, that the Pilgrim Fathers afore- 
said were the founders of the civil 
and religious liberty now organized 
in this great republic, mistaking a 
strife for sectarian ascendency and 
domination for a contest for the 
great principles of religious liberty. 
In point of fact, the Puritan Pil- 
grims held in intense horror the 
very principles now so generously 
assigned to them. ‘They wanted, 
not equality, but supremacy. It 
was only in Catholic Maryland that 
religious equality was truly estab- 
lished, both by the design of the 
Catholic proprietary, Lord Balti- 
more, and by the legislative enact- 
ments of the freemen of the pro- 
vince, who cordially invited all per- 
sons persecuted for their religious 
belief to find not only a refuge in 
Maryland, but all the rights and 
privileges, civil and religious, en- 


joyed by themselves, the founders 
of the colony. 

Here, and here only, then, do we 
see the first rays’ of true civil and 
religious liberty in the American 
colonies—a glimmer of light in old 
S. Mary’s like Portia’s candle: 

“ Portia—That light we see is burning in my 
How aes little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

If now, indeed, the greater glory 
dims the less, we must not forget 
the light of the candle in the then 
surrounding darkness. 

Everything connected with the 
early history of Maryland is, and 
ought to be, deeply interesting to 
every American of liberal culture 
or sentiment. We are pleased to 
see that the Maryland Historical 
Society is making earnest efforts to 
gather and save all the fragmentary 
lore pertaining thereto. ‘The vol- 
ume we now have in hand bears 
evidence of the fact. We give the 
title-page in full,as a summary of 
its substance: 

“Fund Publication, No. 7.”°— 
Relatio Itineris in Marylandiam. 
Declaratio Colonie Domini Baronis 
de Baltimoro. Excerpta ex Diversis 
Litteris Missionariorum,-ab anno 
1635, ad annum 1638. (Seal of 
Maryland Historical Society.) 
“Narrative of a Voyage to Mary- 
land. By F. Andrew White, S.J. 
An Account of the Colony of the 
Lord Baron of Baltimore. Ex- 
tracts from different letters of mis- 
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sionaries, from the year 1635 to the 
year 1677. Edited by the Rev. E. 
A. Dalrymple, S.T.D. Baltimore, 
February, 1874. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. (Printers to the 
Maryland Historical Society).” 

The Historical Society gives us 
a neat octavo volume of nearly 200 
pages, issued in a style that would 
do credit to any publishing house 
in America, or, for that matter, in 
Europe either. 

The learned editor, Dr. Dal- 
rymple, tells usin the preface where 
and how these valuable documents 
were obtained: “ About the year 
1832 the Rev. William McSherry, 
S.J., discovered, in the archives of 
the ‘Domus Professa’ of the Society 
in Rome, the originals of the MSS. 
which are named on the title-page. 
He carefully copied these MSS., 
and placed the copies in the library 
of Georgetown College, D. C., of 
which institution (being at the same 
time the provincial of the society 
in Maryland) he afterwards be- 
came the honored president.” 

Translations were made and 
printed of these manuscripts; but, 
copies being nearly exhausted, the 
Historical Society determined to 
make a new issue, accompanying 
the new translation with the Latin 
text, as far as that could be obtain- 
ed, some pages of the original tran- 
scripts being unfortunately lost. 
The present volume is of the new 
issue, and it is little to say that its 
contents are intensely interesting. 

It is quite charming to follow 
good F. White, ‘missionary, saint, 
scholar, “ vir non minus sanctitate 
vite, quam doctrina conspicuus,” 
in his humble and earnest and 
successful labors among the savage 
aborigines of Maryland. His great 
soul was given up to his holy mis- 
sion. We follow the little fleet, 
the Ark and the Dove (what beau- 
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tiful and significant names—the 
ark of Noah, and the sent 
forth by the patriarch!), over the 
waste of waters, where they had not 
only the dangers of the sea, but 
Turks and pirates, to dread, even 
from the British Channel onward 
over the whole Virginian Ocean. 

On the 25th of March, a.p. 1634, 
the pious missionaries celebrated, 
as they believed, the first Mass ever 
said in Maryland. But it seems 
that some of their own order had 
preceded them on this field ; for as 
early as 1570 F. Segura and other 
Spanish Jesuits from Florida were 
endeavoring to bring the Indian 
tribes on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake into the Christian fold, when 
they were ruthlessly murdered be- 
fore the rustic altar on which they 
had daily offered the Holy Sacrifice 
for the traitors who slew them 
( Woodstock Letters) 

The colonists in S. Mary’s soon 
made friendly relations with the 
Indians, and the missionaries had 
the inexpressible happiness of 
bringing many over to the true 
faith. The fathers would often- 
times leave the dwellings of the 
whites to abide entirely with the 
Indians, though the governor 
disapproved of remote excursions, 
on account of the treachery of 
hostile tribes, who were always 
hovering around the borders. The 
fathers, moreover, had no_ light 
duties in attending to the spiritual 
wants of the colonists themselves, 
who were largely, but by no means 
exclusively, good Catholics. 

In those primitive days, when all 
the freemen of the province met in 
general assembly for the purposes 
of legislation, F. White and his 
colleagues were summoned to take 
part in the sessions; but they de- 
clined the honor, and, as “they 
earnestly requested to be excused 


wove 
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from taking part in the secular 
concerns of the colony, their re- 
quest was granted.” They could 
do their work more effectively, ad 
majorem Dei gloriam, in the rude 
Indian wigwam where they had 
established an altar, than in the 
hall of the legislative assembly. 

Lord Baltimore obtained lands 
from the Indians by purchase, and 
not by conquest, and colonists and 
Indians and _ missionaries 
usually upon the most friendly 
terms together. The Indians 
treated the strangers to their dishes, 
to pone and omini, and roasting ears, 
and game, and fish, and oysters; 
and, in return, during a season of 
famine, the Indians were supplied 
from the not over-abundant stores 
of the colonists. ‘The natives then 
were not inclined to strong pota- 
tions: “ They are especially careful 
to refrain from wine and warm 
drinks, and are not easily persuaded 
to taste them, except some whom 
the English have corrupted with 
their own vices.” Alas! from that 
day to how many untold 
thousands of the children of the 
forest have been sent, body and 
soul, to perdition by the infusion 
and diffusion among them of 
English vices ! 


were 


this 


The missionaries give accounts 
of their labors with a naiveté that is 
charming. We can see them start- 
ing on the broad river in a little 
boat—a father, an interpreter, and 
a servyant-man of all work, with 
their supplies of bread and cheese, 
and dried corn and beans, with a 
bottle of wine for religious purpos- 
es, a casket with the sacred utensils, 
and a table as an altar for perform- 
ing sacrifice, and another casket 
with trifles for the Indians—bells, 
combs, fishing-hooks, needles and 
thread, and other such commodities. 
They take a tent to cover them 
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when beyond the reach of English 
residents, and, after a weary day’s 
work, they lie down by the open 
fire to take their rest. “If fear of 
rain threatens, we erect our hut, and 
cover it with a larger mat spread 
over; nor, praise be to God, do we 
enjoy this humble fare and hard 
couch with a less joyful mind than 
more luxurious provisions in Eu- 
rope.” In fact, they are so happy 
in their work that they think God 
gives them already a foretaste of 
the blessed life of the future. 

Upon one of these excursions a 
friendly Indian was pursued by 
enemies and transfixed with a 
spear; they “ pierced him through 
from the right side to the left, at 
a hand’s breath below the arm-pit, 
near the heart itself, with a wound 
two fingers broad at each side.” 
Some of the man’s friends were 
converts, and they called in F. 
White to prepare him for death. 
The missionary gave him suitable 
instructions, taught him short pray- 
ers, and received him into the 
church, and, touching his wounds 
with relics of the most holy cross, 
took his leave, directing the by- 
standers, when he should breath his 
last, to take him to the chapel for the 
purpose of burial. The next day 
this same Indian, with a compan- 
ion, followed the father in a boat, 
showed him the red spots where 
the wounds were of the previous 
day, exclaiming “ that he is entire- 
ly well, nor from the hour at which 
the father had left yesterday had 
he ceased to invoke the most holy 
name of Jesus, to whom he attri- 
buted his recovered health.” 

The people of the lower counties 
of Maryland have always had a 
reputation for culture, refinement, 
and good manners. They appear 
to have these traits by inheritance. 
“The Catholics who live in the 
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colony,” writes a missionary (A.D. 
1640), “are not inferior in piety to 
those who live in other countries ; 
but in urbanity of manners, ac- 
cording to the judgment of those 
who have visited the other colo- 
nies, are considered far superior to 
them.” 

We find we are extending what 
was intended for a brief notice into 
a regular article, for which the read- 
er may or not thank us; an abid- 
ing and essential interest in the 
cause must be our apology. We 
will say but little more, though 
the theme admits of vast expan- 
sion. 

In Lord Baltimore’s Declaratio, or 
account of the colony—which, by 
the way, is very much couleur de 
rose (“It is sad to contrast the 
glowing accounts of Maryland in 
the Declaratio and the painful ex- 
perience of the missionaries,” says 
the editor with great justice)— 
we find him inviting his country- 
men to go to his colony, not only 
to better their material interests, 
but also to spread the seeds of re- 
ligion and piety—a work, he says, 
dignum angelis,dignum Anglis. 'This 
recalls to mind the happy witticism 
of the great pontiff who sent Augus- 
tine to perform the same work with 
the English themselves. 

There is scarcely a page of this 
new issue of the e/atio, and the 
accompanying letters, that does not 
invite special interest. Surely 
those missionaries were men of 
God, living and dying to serve him 
only. “I would rather,” writes 
F. Brock, laboring in the conver- 
sion of these Indians, “expire on the 
bare ground, deprived of all human 
succor, and perishing with hunger, 
than once think of abandoning this 
holy work of God from fear of 
want.” Within a few weeks after 
writing that letter, worn out with 
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privations, he went to rest from his 
labors. 

Good F. White, seized by Clai- 
borne’s rebel soldiers, was sent in 
irons to England, where he died 
like a saint,as he had lived. “ His 
self-denial, privations, and suffer- 
ings,” says Dr. Dalrymple, himself 
a Protestant minister, “and the 
touching patience and cheerfulness 
with which they were all endured, 
move our profound respect and 
admiration. F. White deserves a 
high place of honor amongst the 
many heroic missionaries of the 
Society of Jesus.” What wonder- 
ful men they were indeed, the old 
Jesuit missionaries! We of the 
present day could scarcely believe 
their lives possible but for the 
F. De Smets and kindred spirits 
who repeat them even in our own 
day. Laudamus viros gloriosos.... 
Omnes tsti in generatione sue gentis 
gloriam adepti sunt.” —Eccles. cap. 
xliv. 

We may repeat that the Mary- 
land Historical Society has done 
a good work in bringing out this 
volume anew; and its agents, edi- 
tor, translator, and publisher have 
all done their work in the most 
creditable manner. We observed 
in the translation, excellent as it is, 
some few points open to criticism; 
as,¢.g., p.10, Zothe Very Rev. Fa- 
ther, General Mutius Vitelleschi.’ 
The comma is misplaced between 
father and general. On p. 11 it 
is said, speaking of S. Clement, 
“ who, because he had been tied to 
an anchor and thrown into the sea, 
obtained the crown of martyrdom.” 
A man is not a martyr because of 
his execution in any fashion, but 
because of the principles for which 
he suffers. We find, on p. 12, the 
word Sabbatum rendered Sadbdath, 
instead of Saturday, which would 
convey the true idea in this case. 
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There may be some other slight in- 
accuracies of the same or a similar 
kind, but, upon the whole, they are 
unimportant, and the translation is 
a fair and creditable rendering of 
the text. 

Finally, we would say that if the 
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reader would wish to spend a few 
hours, safely, profitably, and plea- 
santly in field and camp, with true 
soldiers of the cross, let him ob- 
tain and read the Relatio Jtine- 
ris, with the accompanying docu- 
ments. 
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A SOUTHERN FLIGHT, 


IV. 


“DE FIL EN 


By the time we had been a fort- 
night at R R , the senti- 
ment of the dolce far niente + of 
the Italians seemed gradually to 
take possession of Mary and my- 
I sketched a little, and Mary 
sat in the /oggia, reading occasion- 
ally, and dreaming a great deal. 
Krank was still absent; having, in 
the most unjustifiable way, under- 
taken a complete tour in the Ab- 
ruzzi, accompanied by his friend, 
Don Emidio Gandolfi, who had 
him rendezvous at Monte 

One day, however, when 
I came home from a delightful ram- 
ble all over the gardens of the Villa 
“Mon Caprice,” Mary greeted me 
with the exclamation : 

“Frank will arrive the day after 
to-morrow, and Don Emidio is com- 
ing with him,” 

“T thought it had been settled 
Don Emidio was to go back to 
Rome.” 

“Settled by whom, my dear 
Jane? I conclude he has changed 
his plans.” 


self, 


given 
Casino. 


* French proverb: From thread to needle. 
+ The pleasure of doing nothing. 


AIGUILLE.”’ * 


“Well! I know how it will be: 
we shall have none of Frank’s soci- 
ety; he will for ever be making ex- 
cursions with Don Emidio where 
we cannot go.” 

“Their distant excursions are 
over; and we want them for all the 
places we have to visit near Naples. 
Up to now we have been so taken 
up with the Vernons that I have 
not cared for much more than the 
walk backwards and forwards to 
their house and our own. But we 
have a great deal to see, and I am 
longing to begin.” 

“Oh! Don Emidio has seen it 
already a dozen times. It would 
only bore him to go over it again.” 

I cannot conceive what made me 
say this to Mary. I think I was 
cross. I know I was tired and hot 
with my walk. She made no an- 
swer for a few seconds; but I felt 
she was looking at me. And so I 
did that stupid thing which one 
always hates doing and cannot the 
least prevent—I blushed. Having 
thus made myself look like a fool, 
I glanced at Mary, and our eyes 
met. 
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“Do you dislike Don Emidio, 
Jane, that you speak in that way ?” 

“ Dear me! no,not atall. I only 
did not suppose he would care to 
go over all the old places again.” 

“Tt is not always the places; it 
is sometimes the company that is 
the chief attraction.” 

“Oh! yes; I know Don Emidio 
is devoted to Frank.” 

“IT think he likes us all, Jane.” 

“No one can help liking you, 
Mary; and I dare say he does not 
dislike me?” 

“Ts that all you think about it, 
my dear?” 

“ Of course it is. What more is 
there to think about it ?”” And then, 
as I knew I was blushing again, I 
went out of the room to take off 
my hat. But I did not care to go 
back to Mary directly, for fear she 
should say anything more to make 
me cross. So I ran down to Villa 
Casinelli to have a chat with the 
Vernons. I found them all in a 
state of very great excitement, Ida 
was looking anxious, her eyes glis- 
tening like diamonds, and a bright, 
hectic spot on each cheek—which 
I never like to see, knowing how 
delicate she is. Elizabeth, who is 
always calm and gentle, and rather 
slow in speaking and moving, was 
sitting opposite Ida, with her large, 
dark velvet eyes full. of tears. As 
I entered, Ida started.up, exclaim- 
ing: 

“O Jane! what do you think 
those dreadful Casinelli have done 
now? ‘This morning, before any- 
body was up, they cut down the 
chapel bell, which was hung outside 
the door on our floor, near the ser- 
vants’ rooms, so that Lucia might 
ring it every morning. And now, 
to-day, a feast-day, on which the 
congregation was sure to be numer- 
ous, when Lucia went to ring the 
bell for the first time (you know we 
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always ring it thrice), she found 
that the rope was left dangling, 
but no bell. After hunting about 
everywhere, one of the Camerota, 
the father of your Paolino, found it 
tied to a fig-tree on the terrace 
just above the chapel. The con- 
tadini* are in a wild state of indig- 
nation, and I really am at a loss 
to imagine what will happen next; 
for what with the insult to religion, 
the annoyance to Padre Cataldo, 
and the constant anxiety to our- 
selves, I begin to think we shall 
have to throw it all up, and leave 
this place.” 

I had already heard a great deal 
about the Casinelli and their ex- 
traordinary conduct. Indeed, ever 
since we had been near neighbors 
to the Vernons, the ins and outs 
of this intricate and truly Italian 
intrigue had formed one of the 
chief themes of our daily conversa- 
tions. But to enable my readers to 
follow the plots and stratagems of 
this Macchiavelian family, I must 
give an account of the whole group 
My story will represent a state of 
things not, I imagine, to be found 
anywhere out of Italy. Every 
nation has its characteristics, its 
qualities, and their corresponding 
defects. The peculiar finesse and 
acuteness of the Italians make 
them the best constructors of 
plot that imagination can 
ceive, and give them a proportion- 
ate facility for carrying it on and 
working it out. They are natural 
born actors. And they can so 
identify themselves with the charac- 
ter they wish to assume that not 
only is it exceedingly difficult for 
the most diligent observer to detect 
the false from the true, but I doubt 
if even they themselves do not end 
in interiorly confusing the two so 


con- 
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absolutely as to efface ali moral 
lines of demarcation. They can 
make themselves a false conscience 
on a gigantic scale, and end in 
themselves believing the lies they 
have invented. 

The Casinelli are a numerous 
family, consisting of seven daugh- 
ters and two sons, all equally en- 
dowed with the faculty of assuming 
a part, not for days or weeks, but 
for years or for a whole life. The 
one fixed and determinate object 
of the nine persons is, as is usual 
with Italians, to make money. To 
obtain wealth, and always more 
wealth, all means seem lawful to 
them, and no stratagem too low. 
The house, garden, and vineyards 
of Casinelli make altogether a nice 
and profitable little property, and, 
of course, it belongs to them all— 
that is, each has a share in it. They 
have wisely agreed that more will 
be gained by their all holding to- 
gether, as regards the property, 
than by any division, especially as 
itis but small. They reserve a few 
rooms on the ground floor of the 
house for their own use, though their 
residence is principally in Naples. 
The other two sets of apartments 
in the house they let to strangers. 
But in order to make sure of all the 
fish that may come to the net, the 
elder brother is stated to be the 
owner of one of the suites of rooms, 
and one of the sisters of the other. 
The sister professes to be a very 
dragon of virtue, and will receive 
no tenants who do not bear an 
unspotted reputation, and who can- 
not also give evidence of a more 
than merely respectable position 
of life—they must be well, and even 
highly, connected. The brother, on 
the contrary, is quite ready to part 
with his rooms to anybody who 
pays his rent. “What does he 
care about who they are, or what 
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they do, so long as he gets his 
money ?” And in the case of the 
honest man happening to have a 
preference for the brother’s rooms, 
while the gay Lothario has set his 
heart on the spinster’s domain, ho! 
presto, the proprietorship is quick- 
ly changed; the brother owns the 
sister's side of the house, while the 
sister is the fair possessor of the 
brother’s portion. If you are so 
ill advised as to look dubious and 
express an impression that it had 
been otherwise, you are met with a 
calm, indulgent smile at your evi- 
dent deficiency of intelligence : 
“ Dear me! no. Were you not aware 
it was nothing of the kind? Some 
repairs necessary to be made in my 
brother’s rooms had led to his hold- 
ing mine for a time. He wanted 
them for a friend of his. I regret- 
ted the fact; but I was not ac- 
quainted with the character of the 
tenant when I conceded my rooms 
to my brother, because I was myself 
called from home” (or some such 
reason), “ and was unable to attend 
to the letting. I deeply regretted 
the fact; but it was done without 
my knowledge.” And thus they 


turn about; always contriving to 
run with the hare, and hunt with 


the hounds. As a rule, it is the 
sister who ct'mes forward and acts 
as padrona* when the parties 
wishing to hire either set of rooms 
are evidently respectable. If they 
are the reverse, the rooms are let 
nevertheless, but then it is the 
brother who meetsthestorm. And 
thus they enact the little man and 
woman who come out of the clock : 
the lady in fair weather, the gentle- 
man in great-coat and umbrella 
when it is wet. 

I am not aware of what the Casi- 
nelli family motto is; but it ought 
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to be, “Divide and govern.” For 
they adopt the same double-surface 
process as regards politics. One 
brother is a staunch Bourbonist, 
the other a fervent Liberal. In 
public each bewails the opinions 
of the other. And thus, between 
the two, they catch the favor of 
both parties, and divide the spoils 
between them. If circumstances 
call for extreme measures in order 
to gain some end in view, the 
whole family will combine together 
to fall upon one particular member 
who, for the time being, represents 
some political view at that moment 
discredited. Their lamentations 
over the one black sheep are long 
and loud. Everybody’s sympathy 
is appealed to; everybody must 
lend an ear to the terrible calamity 
which has befallen their illustrious 
family, inasmuch as one of the race 
has been, or is, guilty of—, whatever 
the crime in question may be. 
Such grief, such indignation, ex- 
pressed on the highest moral 
grounds, attracts attention, procures 
small favors from compassionating 
friends, creates at least an interest, 
and adds to their importance and 
consideration; while all the time 
the black sheep himself is privy to 
the whole affair, and receives, in the 
secrecy of the domestic circle, his 
full share of indemnification for 
having stood as whipping-boy for 
the rest of the family. He keeps 
quiet for a little while, as being 
under acloud. ‘Then presently he 
reappears to enjoy the results of 
his own condemnation. The elder 
brother and sister, who are the 
prima donna and tenor of the do- 
mestic comic opera, are always said 
to be on bad terms with each 
other; not that they are so in re- 
ality, but because, if one has made 
a bad bargain or inconveniently of- 
fended anybody, the other can im- 
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mediately step forward, pretending 
severely to blame the delinquent, 
and offering his or her services to 
repair the injury, or, in the case of 
a bad bargain having been made, 
insisting on a readjustment of the 
case; not from personal motives, 
having, as he or she states, no inte- 
rest in the matter, but solely from 
a sense of justice. In short, they 
“hedge” in a way that would 
make their fortune a_ thousand 
times over at Epsom or Ascot. 
No matter what horse loses, they 
are sure to have made up their 
book in such a way that they must 
win something out of whatever hap- 
pens. And, meanwhile, the member 
of the family who appears to the 
outsider to take his part against all 
his own kith and kin obtains the 
eternal gratitude of the deluded in- 
dividual, who is not aware that he 
has been assisting at a family in- 
trigue, based upon his own misfor- 
tune, and intimately and minutely 
combined by the whole set of them. 
When the Vernons wished to rent 
one of the suites of apartments, it 
was the elder sister who came for- 
ward with expressions of the warm- 
est delight. What she had long 
desired had been that some family 
should reside there who had a 
chaplain, and that thus their pretty 
little chapel, entirely cut out in the 
tufa rock on the sands of the sea- 
shore, which rock forms the foun- 
dation of the house, would again 
come into use. She was eloquent 
in describing how that formerly 
that chapel had been so useful to 
the numerous vignaiuoli and their 
families living on and near the 
premises. They themselves, she 
stated, were no longer rich enough 
to afford themselves so great a con- 
solation, now that the one brother 
who had been in the priesthood 
was dead. She was quite certain 
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that Padre Cataldo was a saint; 
and, for her part, no one but the 
Vernons should inhabit that part 
of the house, for their mere pre- 
sence would bring a blessing on all 
the rest. She even talked of re- 
storing whatever was wanting in 
the chapel, and doingit up. It had 
been sadly neglected, and the cob- 
webs hung in festoons from the 
rude but effective carving above 
the altar on the coved roof and the 
walls. The subject of the bas- 
reliefs was the Assumption, and, 
though roughly done, it had a very 
good effect, scrolls and angels’ 
heads being intermixed with the 
principal figures, and the whole 
distempered in white picked out 
with bright blue. A great deal was 
said about the reparations, and the 
Vernons, who did not then know 
what sort of people they had to 
deal with, imagined all that was re- 
quired for the use of the chapel 
would be found. They soon dis- 
covered their mistake, and, beyond 
a little cleaning done, they had to 
provide almost everything. As 
soon as the Vernons had prepared 
it, the eldest Casinelli brought all 
her friends to look at it, that they 
might admire the piety of her 
family, and learn the sacrifices they 
had made in order to afford this 
consolation to the neighborhood! 
But wisely judging that unfore- 
seen Circumstances might occur 
which would show their interests 
and the way to make more money 
might lie in another direction, the 
eldest brother was directed to as- 
sume quite another tone. He was 
therefore deputed to act the sceptic 
on the occasion, and make super- 
cilious remarks about his sister’s 
excess of piety, and the inconve- 
nience and folly of these extremes 
of devotion. He shrugged his 
shoulders about it, and lamented 
VOL, XIX.—35 
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that, not being master, he could do 
nothing to refrain her from so rash- 
ly committing herself to possible 
expenses, and even to probable diffi- 
culties with the present government, 
from the presence of a zealous and 
hard-working Jesuit father. Atthe 
same time, he gave no handle 
against himself in the matter, but 
preserved an outwardly civil man- 
ner towards the Vernons, and a 
cold regret towards Padre Cataldo. 
As time went on, the Vernons dis- 
covered that there was an ever-in- 
creasing difficulty about all that 
was requisite for the altar. The 
altar linen was withdrawn, and they 
had to find their own. The vest- 
ments were borrowed one day, and 
never returned. By the time we 
arrived, almost everything for the 
service of the altar was the proper- 
ty of the Vernons; and Ida’s ac- 
tive fingers had achieved the hap- 
piest results from very limited ma- 
terials. 

Meanwhile, there could be no 
doubt of the good that was being 
done in the neighborhood from the 
reopening of the little chapel and 
the active piety of Padre Cataldo. 
The parish church is a long way off, 
and up a very steep hill. The re- 
sult is that few of the little children 
and women could get to church at 
all. There is a chapel, dedicated 
to Our Lady of Dolors, by the 
roadside at Posilippo, but it is very 
small. And there is another built 
by the Minutoli when, for love of 
the poor, they left their beautiful 
villa of “ Mon Caprice,” and raised 
an asylum for the aged poor, and a 
house to which they themselves re- 
tired, giving away all they could 
spare from their own modest re- 
quirements. But this also is some- 
what at a distance; and, moreover, 
the population is large, and the ac- 
commodation altogether but scanty. 
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I have seldom seen more fervor 
and devotion than in the little cha- 
pel at Casinelli, hewn out of a rock, 
with its simple decorations and a 
few natural flowers on the altar. 
There was no music, and I cannot 
for a moment pretend that there 
was the slightest approach to har- 
mony in the loud, harsh, powerful 
shouting which the Italian peasant- 
ry are content to mistake for sing- 
ing. But, at least, there was real 
devotion, as they sat with eyes fixed 
on the preacher, who so beautifully 
and so earnestly discoursed to them 
as a father might to his children. 
I have often seen the tears stream- 
ing down their cheeks; and then 
from time to time we would hear 
of first this and then that hardened 
sinner who came creeping back to 
his or her duties, and making us all 
glad. Several small boys served at 
the altar; and as the honor was 
highly prized, they had been made 
to come in rotation to obviate 
quarrels. One small creature of 
about four years of age, and who 
had quite the most marvellous eyes 
and the longest lashes I ever saw, 
was specially pertinacious about his 
rights. In short, there was some- 
thing touchingly primitive and real 
about the whole thing which could 
not fail deeply to impress us who 
came as strangers into this little 
seaside sanctuary. As we sat wait- 
ing for the priest to arrive, or in 
the silent parts of the Mass, we 
could hear the waves lapping the 
yellow sands just outside the half- 
closed door. This was the public 
entrance; and sometimes, in rough 
weather, I think it must have entail- 
ed a little sprinkling of salt water 
on the worshippers. We entered 
the chapel by a flight of marble 
stairs, in a tower which led from 
the inner court of the Villa Casi- 
nelli, and which stairs brought us 
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into an aisle of the chapel, cut fur- 
ther in the rock, and consequently 
always somewhat dark. I remember 
Mary’s going to Mass before break- 
fast, and having desired Paolino to 
bring her coffee, and put it in one 
of the niches of the marble stair- 
case; which he did, greatly amused 
and pleased at so unusual a pro- 
ceeding. It was never, however, re- 
peated, for the wind blew fresh and 
cold, and the Vernons were almost 
hurt at what might look like a mis- 
trust of their ever-ready and abun- 
dant hospitality. 

There was altogether something 
about the arrangement and posi- 
tion of the chapel so unlike the 
beaten ways of everyday life that, 
united as it is with the memory of 
the beautiful short addresses of 
the father and the devotion of the 
people, it remains in our minds 
heightened by a tinge of romance. 
And now there was the fatal appre- 
hension that all this was to be de- 
stroyed. 

It was some little time before 
Mary and I could quite make 
out what this suddenly-developed 
though long smouldering hostility 
to Padre Cataldo and the Vernons 
could mean, the Casinelli had ap- 
peared so anxious to be civil to the 
latter, and had professed such de 
light at first that the chapel should 
be reopened. At length we learnt 
the facts of the case, which were as 
follows: The Vernons had been 
residing at Casinelli for about two 
years, and doing a great deal of 
good in their immediate neighbor- 
hood, when an Italian gentleman, 
a strong Liberal, and openly pro- 
fessing infidelity, applied for the 
set of apartments corresponding to 
those occupied by the Vernons. 
In this case it was the brother who 
appeared as the owner, and who. 
careless of all save his rent, let it at 
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once to the Martorelli, as we will 
call the gentleman in question and 
the lady who accompanied him. 

This, of course, was a grand op- 
portunity for the sister to come 
forward in the family comedy, and 
enact her part. So with loud be- 
wailings and great disturbance of 
the whole household, she took to 
her bed, and sent for all her ac- 
quaintances to come and bewail 
with her the wickedness of her 
brother, who had let the apartments 
to such people—not even respect- 
able !—and so brought a slur on his 
father’s house. Everybody was en- 
treated to pray that the brother’s 
hard heart might be touched and 
his conversion effected. 

But, in the meanwhile, nothing 
was done by any member of the 
family to prevent the Martorelli 
from taking quiet possession, as 
tenants, of a property which belongs 
to all the Casinelli, and about the 
letting of which, therefore, every 
one had a voice. This case was so 
glaring a one, and was so likely to 
bring the Casinelli into disrepute, 
that it was found necessary to drill 
all the members of the family to 
act the part of outraged propriety. 
Therefore all the seven sisters re- 
fused acquaintance with the new- 
comers, while they redoubled their 
attentions to the Vernons, weary- 
ing them with reiterated invectives 
against the Martorelli, and osten- 
tatiously going the whole round 
of the garden, rather than run the 
risk of meeting them in the avenue 
which leads to the principal en- 
trance. 

Six months elapsed, and during 
that time the brother was a con- 
stant guest at the Martorelli’s, 
while more and more he evinced 
a marked absence of civility to- 
wards the Vernons, and especially 
towards Padre Cataldo. On one 
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occasion, as the brother returned 
from dining with the Martorelli, 
he said something positively insult- 
ing to the Vernons, whom he met 
in the garden. This was overheard 
by some of vignaiuoli,* and was re- 
peated to the seven sisters, who 
accordingly went in a body, the 
next day, to call on the Vernons, 
with redoubled regrets about their 
brother and about the vicinity of 
such objectionable people as the 
Martorelli, who, however, they re- 
joiced to add, would certainly 
vacate the apartment in another 
month. The Vernons, knowing no 
reason to doubt their statement, 
were naturally gratified to hear it, 
as the garden belonged equally to 
all the inhabitants of the house, ex- 
cept a very small portion assigned 
to each family, only sufficient for 
the cultivation of a few flowers. 
Time, however, wore on, andanother 
six months had expired without 
making any difference as regarded 
the presence of the Martorelli. 

Far from showing any signs of 
intended departure, Signor Marto- 
relli was allowed to undertake sev- 
eral improvements in the house 
and garden at his own expense. 
About the same time some of the 
sisters called on Padre Cataldo, 
and, without making any allusion 
to the works that were being car- 
ried on by their tenant, they in- 
formed him, with every demonstra- 
tion of zeal, that the lady who re- 
sided in the house with him had 
shown some signs of a better state 
of feeling than the gentleman; and 
that, in short, she was a very inter- 
esting person—one about whose wel- 
fare they could not but feel anxious. 
They added that, when she saw 
people going to and from the chapel, 
she was noticed to sigh deeply, 
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and had actually expressed surprise 
that no one had ever invited her to 
enter the chapel; while, on the 
other hand, their brother was al- 
ways taunting them with a want of 
real charity in having avoided any 
intercourse with this perhaps re- 
pentant sister. They had therefore, 
they asserted, after many misgiv- 
ings, come in a body to consult his 
reverence as to what he would ad- 
vise them to do. Personally, they 
could have no wish to know such 
people; but here, possibly, was a 
question of the salvation of a soul, 
and all selfish sentiments must be 
laid aside for that. Perhaps ¢heir 
knowing her might do good; did 
his reverence not think that, with 
such an end in view, they ought 
to sacrifice their natural aversion, 
and call on the interesting lady? 
Of course the only reply that a 
priest could make to such a ques- 
tion was that no consideration 
should stand in the way when any 
hope of doing good is in question. 
And then all the seven damsels, 
breaking forth in expressions of 
submission to his advice, and ap- 
pearing to take it as if the initiative 
had come from him, with pious 
phrases and low courtesies, left his 
reverence’s presence. From that 
day the greatest intimacy and con- 
stant intercourse sprang up between 
the two families. The seven sisters 
and the young lady were insepara- 
ble. Signor Martorelli’s sentiments 
and principles were deeply bewail- 
ed; but if her husband, as he is call- 
ed, and as we hope he is, showed so 
little religion, at least she was a 
promising subject; and whenever 
they saw the Vernons, it was always 
to relate the growing success of their 
happy manceuvre. Time, however, 
sped on his way, and no practical 
results followed. Signora Marto- 
relli entered no church, while the 
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man threw off the mask, and openly 
began to do the devil’s work among 
the pious contadini* of the place. 
He would send for two or three of 
the young lads at the hour of Mass 
on Sundays and feast days, and 
promise them a trifling sum, if, in- 
stead of going to church, they would 
execute some commission for him. 
When they hesitated, he would 
laugh at their scruples, and ridicule 
their attachment to the Jesuit fa- 
ther, and their caring to have ob- 
jects of devotion like a rosary or 
the picture of a saint. By degrees 
his discourses to them became im- 
pregnated with positive blasphemy ; 
he grew bolder in his expressions 
of hatred against religion, and more 
virulent in his attacks on the minis- 
ters of the church. At length he 
had messages conveyed to the Ver- 
nons, to the effect that the bell for 
Mass (which was never rung before 
8 o’clock) was an intolerable nui- 
sance to him; and he threw out 
hints of revenge if it was not dis- 
continued. Whenever it was rung, 
suddenly furious sounds proceeded 
from his part of the house. And 
really it would seem as if the 
wretched man were seized with the 
rage of the possessed, and that, 
when that bell sounded, the devil 
entered into him. The Vernons’ 
servants became the objects of mys- 
terious threats and of vile calum- 
nies. A wretched peasant was 
bribed to frighten one of them at 
night; and a more daring sinner, 
but who afterwards repented with 
tears, was induced, by promises of 
money, to fire at Padre Cataldo 
one evening as he was entering the 
avenue where the man stood con- 
cealed. 

At length the climax was _ reach- 
ed which I have related at the 
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beginning of this chapter, and the 
Mass bell was cut down in the 
night, and hung upon a fig-tree. I 
remained a long time with Ida and 
Elizabeth, discussing what would 
be the best course to pursue; and 
as I have got so far in the history 
of the Mass bell, I think I had 
better carry it on to the end, though 
it will lead me beyond many of the 
other incidents of our stay at Posi- 
lippo. It was decided that Ida 
should write very civilly but very 
firmly to the elder sister, remon- 
strating at the bell being removed. 
The sisters rose up in a body, and 
all together intoned a loud lamen- 
tation over the wickedness of the 
world. It was their desire the bell 
should be replaced, and that in all 
things the reverend father should 
do whatever he thought proper. It 
was impossible to say who had re- 
moved the bell; no one could so 
much as guess who could be at the 
bottom of so much wickedness; 
but as it was quite overwhelming, 
the eldest sister, true to her tradi- 
tions and habits, retired to bed, 
informed her friends of the cir- 
cumstance, and gathered them 
round her couch for two days of 
sympathy and condolence. The 
bell was, of course, replaced by 
the still trusting Vernons; but the 
atheistic Martorelli only escaped 
condign punishment at the hands 
of the indignant contadini through 
the remonstrances and commands 
of Padre Cataldo, who, in this in- 
stance, had unusual difficulty in 
getting his orders obeyed, and in 
preventing the insults that had 
been heaped upon him from being 
revenged by his loving but hot- 
headed Italian penitents. 

The next Sunday morning Mary 
and I, who had far less faith in the 
possibility of any sincerity in the 
Casinelli than even the Vernons, 
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listened anxiously for the first 
sound of the Mass bell. My watch 
was, I suppose, in advance of the 
right time; for it was five minutes 
past eight, and I had not heard a 
sound, when Mary came running in 
with the joyful exclamation that it 
was all right, and that the bell was 
pealing loud. The good Posilippi- 
ans looked out of their cavernous 
houses, and peeped from their win- 
dows ; and as we stood at our garden 
door, we could hear them calling to 
each other just as Mary had done 
to me—that the bad man had not 
dared again to cut down the bell in 
the night. 

It was not long, however, before 
Martorelli, whose rage knew no 
bounds, began to express his 
threats against the Vernons, and 
especially against their chaplain, 
too loudly to escape notice. The 
father himself was well aware of 
these threats, because they never | 
failed to be repeated by the people 
about the place, who were all de- 
voted to him. Of course he avoid- 
ed telling the Vernons, for three 
girls and one aged lady could do 
little in the matter, except feel very 
anxious for his safety. On the 
other hand, he was not the man to 
avenge, or even protect, himself. 
But as he was constantly out till 
late in the evening, preaching at 
different churches, giving retreats, 
and visiting the sick, several of 
the men who formed part of the 
congregation decided that he was 
never to be allowed to go down 
that treacherous winding path 
which leads from the Strada Nuova 
through the vineyards and garden to 
Casinelli, except accompanied by 
one of them. The terraces are 
admirably adapted for shooting 
down upon your enemy, as he 
passes just beneath you, while you 
lie concealed amongst the beans 
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above. At length some of the 
wiser and more authoritative of 
the men, disgusted at the annoy- 
ances to which the females of the 
Vernon household were exposed, 
and at the threats against Padre 
Cataldo’s life, had Martorelli sum- 
moned before the magistrates as 
a disturber of the peace. This 
strong measure kept him quiet for 
some time; and it was during 
this happy interval that Frank and 
Don Emidio Gandolfi returned 
from their long wanderings, Frank, 
of course, to take up his abode with 
us, and Don Emidio to return to 
his Neapolitan villa, his principal 
residence being in Rome. 

The day of their return we were 
all sitting in the /oggia together 
watching the evening light, which, 
falling on the rocks of Sorrento 
and on the island of Capri, seemed 
to turn them into pink topaz set 
in asapphire sea. I was eagerly re- 
lating the history of the bell to our 
two gentlemen, and, forgetting that 
Don Emidio was an_Italian, I 
launched out in strong expressions 
against the cunning and intrigue of 
the whole nation, In the midst of 
my harangue I suddenly looked up, 
and there was Don Emidio leaning 
forward with his elbows on his 
knees, his hands loosely clasped, 
his deep, calm eyes fixed on my eager 
face, and a slight, sly smile curving 
his well-defined mouth, I stopped 
dead short, and blushed to the eyes. 
We were so used to seeing him with 
us, and te hearing him talk in his 
perfect English, that, in the heat of 
my discourse, I forgot I was abus- 
ing his countrymen. Frank laugh- 
ed outright when, looking at Don 
Emidio, he saw the expression 
which had so suddenly arrested 
me, and Mary alone looked sorry 
for me. 

“O Don Emidio!” I exclaimed, 
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“T forgot you were not one ofus. I 
forgot you were an Italian.” 

“Tt needs no apology, signorina, 
I agree with a great deal that you 
say. In the first place, you spoke 
chiefly of Neapolitans. I am only 
half a Neapolitan. And, secondly, 
whatever you may think of Italians 
you are too just not to believe 
there are many honest men amongst 
them.” 

“You are very kind to let me 
off so easily. No one who knew 
Padre Cataldo, who is a Neapolitan, 
could fail to believe in the possibil- 
ity of honest Italians.” 

“Excuse me, signorina, if I say 
that you would be nearly as far 
wrong in taking Padre Cataldo as 
a guarantee for there being honest 
men amongst us as you would be 
in believing us all rogues because 
you have met with people like the 
Casinelli.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because saints are as much an 
exception to the generality as are 
accomplished Macchiavelians like 
the Casinelli.” 

“You are right,” said Mary. 
“ But do you not think that just as 
the French are specially addicted 
to vanity, so the Italians are to in- 
trigue ?” 

“T do. It is the reverse of the 
medal. The French are sanguine, 
and the drawback to that is self- 
conceit. The Italians are astute, 
and the corresponding defect is 
cunning.” 

“ As Emidio is too sensible to be 
thin-skinned at our speaking out 
our thoughts,” interrupted Frank, 
“I must say that I have always 
thought the Italians great in dupli- 
city.” 

“ The Italian does not care to tell 
you an untruth aboutatrifle. If he 
did so, it would be from carelessness 
rather than from purpose. But when 
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once he sees his way, or thinks he 
sees it, to accomplishing some dis- 
tant and important end, then the full 
strength of his close-knit mind and 
his marvellous faculty of mental in- 
vestigation are brought to bear. He 
is unscrupulous because he is pas- 
sionate. Not passionate only as a 
sudden burst, but condensed, sus- 
tained passion. The object he hasin 
view, no matter what it be, becomes 
the object of his passion, and gradual- 
ly he weaves around it the web of his 
whole being. With fixed, undeviat- 
ing purpose, he bends all things to 
one point. Iftruth willserve him, he 
will employ truth; where that fails, 
deceit will be as readily adopted. 
He overlooks mountains and val- 
leys, walls and barriers, in pursuit 
of his end ; or rather he sees through 
them, as if they were merely a mist, 
and fixes his unflinching gaze on 
what he is resolved to obtain be- 
yond them. So longas his purpose 
is unchanged, nothing will stay his 
progress. Once that changed, no 
matter how or why—out of his own 
will or through the will of others— 
and the whole fabric of deceit pass- 
es from him like a mantle loosely 
draped from his shoulders, only to 
be resumed when next required.” 
“You seem to me to have made 
it out very clearly, Emidio,” said 
Frank. “ Now, what is the good side 
of this disagreeable picture ?” 
“The good side is the strength 
of will and the power of sustained 
and concentrated thought and pur- 
pose. Turn all that in the right 
direction, and you will find it leads 
you to a long list of heroic saints, 
surpassed in no country, and equal- 
led only in Spain, where some of 
the like characteristics exist.” 
“But surely,” said I, “ France 
also is a great land of saints.” 
“Nodoubt. But, generally speak- 
ing (of course there are exceptions), 
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they belong to a different category. 
The greatest contemplatives have 
been Italian or Spanish.” 

“ But, Don Emidio, I don't like to 
think that nationality, which seems 
to include temperament, and even 
climate, can have anything to do 
with the making of God’s saints.” 

“ And why, signorina, should you 
object to it when He who makes 
his saints makes also the climate 
and the temperament? He has 
linked the outer and inner world 
too closely together for us to have 
any reason to be astonished that 
he should observe certain general 
laws in connection with the gifts of 
his highest graces.” 

Mary started forward from the 
depths of her arm-chair, and said 
eagerly: “ Then do you really think 
that the slower temperament and 
depressing climate of England, for 
example, have prevented, and will 
prevent, our country from being 
honored by great saints ?” 

“Tam very far from thinking it. 
On the contrary, and strange as 
it may appearat first sight, there are 
certain characteristics amongst the 
English which assimilate them, in 
my mind, to the Italians in a way | 
nevercould assimilate the French. | 
allude to your steadiness of purpose 
and to your reserved and silent 
habits. These qualities, when laid 
hold of by grace, tend to lead to 
contemplation and mystic holiness, 
much as do the qualities we have 
spoken of among Italians.” 

“ Then, I suppose, the extraor- 
dinary energy and versatility of the 
French are likely to make them 
more active than contemplative.” 

“ Just so, signorina, and yet 
there have been wonderful ex- 
ceptions; and I should be wrong 
in making out anything like a 
rigid rule. In the first place, 
‘the wind bloweth where it list- 
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eth’; and, in the next, the demar- 
cations of national character are 
not sufficiently strong to necessitate 
any given development of even 
mere natural qualities, much less 
of spiritual qualities.” 

“IT suppose, in short, all you really 
mean, Don Emidio,” resumed Mary, 
“is that, when it pleases God to 
make a saint in the full acceptation 
of the term, he makes use of natural 
conditions blended with the super- 
natural.” 

“God always works with a me- 
thod, signora—by rule and mea- 
sure. We cannot solve all the 
divine problems; but we know 
that they are according to truth 
and justice.” 

Don Emidio’s last words seemed 
to shut us all up in silent thought. 
Frank went on puffing at his cigar in 
a way which set my wicked imagi- 
nation wondering how far smoking 
was conducive to meditation. But 
then I never heard of a saint who 
smoked. Perhaps if any very holy 
man, whose canonization was in pro- 
gress, had been given to smoking, 
the devil’s advocate would lay hold 
of it, and try to destroy the cause. I 
do not think tobacco was much in 
vogue when the great modern saints 
lived. S. Philip Neri, for instance, 
that large-hearted, “large-sleeved ’* 
saint—I wonder if, in these days, he 
would have smoked? But then he 
was a priest. That makes a great 
difference. I think a layman might 
have an occasional cigar. There 
is that dear old Frank lighting his 
second. But Don Emidio has had 
only two tiny cigarettes. What 
nonsense runs in my head! And, 
meanwhile, the red lights have all 
died away. Capri lies like a large, 
dense cloud on the bosom of the 
sea; and though all the sunlight 


* Literal translation of an Italian term meaning 
without narrow prejudice. 
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has faded from the sky, there is a 
strange color of mingled purple and 
orange that seems to flash: upon 
the water, and that I never saw 
anywhere except in the Bay of Na- 
ples. Presently we are roused 
from our reverie by the sound of 
voices; and Ida’s tall figure stands 
by the open window looking out 
upon us, while Elizabeth and Helen 
are behind. 

“How silent you all are!” ex- 
claims Ida with a laugh. “I am 
afraid we shall disturb you.” 

“Oh! it is only that Don Emidio 
has been talking to us so much 
about heroic sanctity that we are 
all in a state of depression from 
the consciousness that we have no 
hope of ever reaching it.” 

“IT am quite sure you never will, 
if you set about it in this melancho- 
ly fashion. Besides, nobody is a 
saint till he is dead; and who 
knows but what you may live to 
pray at my tomb yet ?” 

“ Yours, Ida dear?” said Mary 
quite gravely. 

“Why not? There are so many 
kinds of saints; and I may yet 
come out as quite a new variety. 
But that is not what I am come 
about. Padre Cataldo is gone to 
see the poor man I told Mary of 
this morning. He has got the fever, 
and, when he is delirious, he keeps 
calling so piteously for the padre 
that this is the second time to-day 
he has had to toil up our hill to go 
to him, besides all his other toils. 
As soon as the man is pacified, he 
promised to come here. He told 
us at dinner that to-morrow will be 
a free day, and that for once he 
could make an excursion with us, 
if we liked to go to Baiz.” 

It was soon allsettled. Ithought 
it strange the two gentlemen did not 
wish to ride, but preferred coming 
in the carriage with us. For my 
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part, I longed to be on horseback, 
and, in their place, I would have 
ridden. Padre Cataldo looked in 
for a moment to learn our plans, 
and then Don Emidio took leave 
of us. He had a long way to drive 
home. 

“Vour villa is on the Vomero, is 
it not?” I said. 

“ No, signorina; it is at Capo di 
Monte. Do you prefer the Vo- 
mero?” 

“Oh! dear, no. I think Capo di 
Monte very beautiful.” 

He was holding my hand, as he 
wished me good-night. I thought 
what an odd question it was to ask 
me. What could it matter which I 
liked best? I told Mary I thought 
Don Emidio was sometimes a little 
absent, and hardly knew what he 
was saying. But I suppose Mary 
did not agree with me, for she only 
smiled and made no answer. 

The next morning I overheard 
Mary lamenting to Frank about the 
way in which Paolino disturbed 
her rest, beginning, as early as half- 
past four, firing at the little birds in 
the garden. I used to envy that 
lad his faculty for early rising. 
The first streak of light through 
his shutterless window saw Paolino 
on the alert. And then he would 
go strolling out into the garden, 
leaning over the low wall that di- 
vided our entrance from the main 
road, hailing all his comrades on 
their way to their work, whistling 
and shouting to his sisters, who 
lived in a portion of the villa where 
we had originally thought of taking 
apartments but for its dirty and 
miserable condition. These noises 
so early in the morning, and close 
to our windows, were bad enough; 
but when to these the constant fir- 
ing of a gun was added, Mary’s 
powers of endurance failed. It 
would have been a waste of feeling 
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to compassionate the birds, who 
flew away from Paolino’s aim with 
perfect impunity. It was therefore 
from no apprehensions for the few 
songsters of a garden in Southern 
Italy that we complained. But all 
day long Paolino was absent at in- 
opportune moments, attempting a 
hopeless massacre of sparrows and 
finches. He had often been scold- 
ed about it, but the instinct of sport 
in the boy was superior to any fear / 
of being found fault with. When 
at length it reached such a pitch 
that Mary even was induced to 
complain, Paolino had to endure a 
sharp scolding from Frank. The 
result of which was that, a few 
hours after, he took the gun, with 
tears in his eyes, to Monica, re- 
questing her to carry it to his fa- 
ther, that through him it might be 
relurned to the friend who had 
lent him the fatal weapon. He al- 
leged that he had not the moral 
courage to have the gun in his pos- 
session, and yet refrain from inordi- 
nate use of it; and thus, as he said, 
the only way was to put the occa- 
sion out of his reach. The little 
birds enjoyed peaceful matins ever 
after, and Paolino rose wonderfully 
in our esteem. 

The roomy landau and the imp- 
ish coachman were ready early to 
take us on our long excursion; 
while Pascarillo, the coachman’s 
master, and the owner of many 
carriages, provided another convey- 
ance for the rest of the party. Don 
Emidio went with Mary, Ida, and 
myself; Padre Cataldo and Frank 
with Mrs. Vernon and the other 
girls. We took the Posilippo road, 
intending to return by the Grotto 
of Puzzuoli. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the view which 
greets you at the top of the hill, and 
which, in a steep winding descent, 
brings you to the town of Puzzuoli. 
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To the left is a high bank of ver- 
dure covered with flowering shrubs, 
and here and there a goat browsing 
on some almost inaccessible peak. 
The sea always seemed to me to be 
even bluer here than in the Bay of 
Naples. We drive past places 
bearing some of the grandest names 
of antiquity; Puzzuoli itself was 
once a “little Rome”; Cicero’s 
villa was here; here Sylla died. 
Temples unrivalled in beauty cov- 
ered those hill-sides, and villas 
with umbrageous trees were dotted 
all over those flat plains where the 
willows wave their long, yellow 
twigs amid rows of tall poplars, 
and here and there a plane-tree. 
Here are the market gardens that 
supply Naples, or rather a portion 
of them. But all the land is full of 
sulphur springs, and it is only in 
certain seasons of the year tfat 
Puzzuoli and its neighborhood is 
fit for habitation. Then Neapoli- 
tans and strangers come to take the 
sulphur baths, the hateful vapors 
of which catch our breath as we 
pass. I have a growing sense of 
everything being unreal around me; 
and no length of time or habit re- 
moves the impression. The sea 
has swallowed up one-half of the 
spots sacred to classic memories. 
But where are the trees of Cicero’s 
villa that Pliny praises? What 
wild havoc or gradual but most 
obliterating change has availed to 
wipe away all but the faintest traces 
of what once was looked on as a 
paradise? Fire and water alike 
have combined to erase tlhe last 
relics of that luxurious pagan time. 
‘The volcanic action in all this part 
of Italy and the encroaching ocean 
have sufficed to wipe out all but 
the faintest indications of a state of 
luxury, wealth, architectural beau- 
ty, and lavish decoration to which 
old Pheenicia, Greece, and Rome 
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had lent their aid in the long course 
of ages. Never was ruin greater, 
perhaps, since the beginning of the 
Christian era. Sodom and Go- 
morrah, Nineveh and Babylon, have 
passed away more entirely. But in 
Puzzuoli, Misenum, Cumez,. and 
Baie the ruin is more pathetic, 
from the fact that enough remains 
to betray how vast those villas and 
baths and temples once were, and 
how absolutely the aggressive force 
of silent nature has overpowered 
and swept away or buried the 
proud achievements of man. 

We proceed from one marvel of 
destruction to another. The Mare 
Morto is to our right, shrunk to a 
tiny lake; and yet this was to have 
been, when completed, the great 
port for Roman merchandise. The 
same melancholy feeling of utter 
destruction and radical change in 
the whole aspect of the country 
fills the mind wherever we turn; 
and through all the excursions we 
made in this neighborhood, I never 
found it less; while Mary, who had 
been here many years ago, recol- 
lected having experienced the same 
impression, and found that it return- 
ed upon her, if possible, with fuller 
force. It may be as well to remind 
my readers that the ancient name 
of Puzzuoli was Puteoli. And per- 
haps in no one place are crowded, 
within a circumference of about 
twelve miles around it, so many and 
such intimate associations with pa- 
gan Rome and the old classic life. 
The crumbling tufa-banks by the 
road-side are filled with rectangular 
Roman bricks, the remains of baths 
connected with the villa residen- 
ces and temples of antiquity. Also, 
there are considerable remains of 
Columbaria and large tombs. We 
passed beneath the Arco Felice, 
and, clambering up a high bank, 
reached the cottage of a vignaiuolo, 
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and rested beneath an elm-tree 
while I.made a drawing of Lago 
Fusaro and part of the Elysian 
Fields. Wesawthe Lake of Lucri- 
nus, but the oysters are gone. We 
shuddered as we approached Aver- 
nus. The dense forest which once 
flung its black shadows on the 
waters has long ago been felled or 
died away. The wholesome mid- 
day sun shot laughing beams on the 
clear surface, disarmed of all preter- 
naturalhorror, The Elysian Fields 
are, indeed, a smiling plain of land 
partially cultivated, and partially 
covered with trees and brush-wood, 
the king’s favorite hunting-grounds. 
We women refused to enter the 
Sibyl’s cave, liking neither damp 
nor sulphurous smells. The horrors 
of the surroundings are all swept 
away. ‘The little birds fly over the 
once deadly Lake of Avernus as 
safely as from Paolino’s harmless 
gun ; and as we look back through 
the dim avenue of misty ages, it is 
curious to reflect that what is a 
dream of the past to ourselves was 
hardly less so to others who are 
now but shadowy representatives 
of a world gone by to us; for it 
was Agrippa whose engineering 
robbed Avernus of many of its ter- 
rors, and probably disturbed even 
the placid oysters of Lucrinus. 
Thus the sense of unreality grows 
upon us, as we visit one spot after 
another, and find the green tendrils 
of the young vine, the blue-purple 
blossoms of the vetch, and bright 
scarlet poppies covering with gay 
garlands the few vestiges of a world 
that is dead and gone. Yet even 
here I am tempted to repeat, “Le 
passé n’est pas mort, il n’est qu’ab- 
sent,”* and yet how far absent! 
How the old gods have died away 
from their own sylvan scenes, and 


* The past is absent, but not dead. 
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the nymphs fled, shamefaced, from 
lakes no longer solitary! Victor 
Emanuel will scare no dryads 
from their leafy bowers, and is 
hardly the man to trace the small 
footprint of the chaste huntress on 
the yielding moss, as he pursues 
the wild boar through what were 
doubtless once her covers. No 
laughing Bacchante peeps behind 
the trailing vine, or dances, with 
light, flowing tresses and scanty 
tunic, to the trilling of double pipes. 
The goats are here, but the satyrs 
are absent. The vines show pro- 
mise of rich grapes; but Bacchus, 
grape-crowned, with the skin of the 
spotted pard across his sun-bronzed 
chest, and the tragic melancholy 
of liquid eyes with sleepy lids, is 
nowhere found; for, be it remem- 
bered, the god of wine was no 
drunken lout, but rather one who, 
at least in his ripe youth, was but 
quickened and inspired by the 
blood of the red grape. 

The myths and fables have long 
ceased. As myths, they held a di- 
vine truth, dimly shadowed forth. 
As fables, they degenerated, like all 
half-truths, into wholesale errors. 
Then human depravity swept over 
them, and left its poisonous slime 
o’er all. We go back to the memo- 
ry of those times with mingled feel- 
ings of wonder and of pain. But 
amid the decaying fragments of 
classic lore there shines forth one 
little incident which quickens our 
pulse, and bridges over all the suc- 
ceeding ages with a touch of feeling 
that obliterates time and space. The 
words are few, but they are dearer to 
us than the epics of Virgil, or the let- 
ters of Cicero, or all else that may 
grace the memory of this lovely land: 
“The south wind blowing, we came 
the second day to Puteoli, where, 
finding brethren, we were desired 
to tarry with them seven days.” 
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“Finding brethren!” Yes, even 
here, beneath the shade of marble 
porticos, temple, and fane devoted 
to an infamous religion, the Name 
that is above every name was whis- 
pered by a few. The sign of the 
cross was secretly made by quiet 
inhabitants of Puzzuoli’s noisy 
streets, the Virgin Mother was re- 
vered, and the words of S. Paul and 
S. Luke listened to as a message 
from above. And how little the 
citizens of Puteoli knew of the di- 
vine mysteries which were going on 
among them! And now, as if the 
wicked city had been in every sense 
too near the gate of hell, the vol- 
canic flames have penetrated the 
earth’s thin crust on all sides, and 
flung down and devoured the traces 
of brilliant, triumphant, and over- 
bearing vice, leaving in its place 
a handful of Christian peasants 
and a few relics prized by the 
scholar and the antiquarian. 

I must own to my readers that I 
am chiefly repeating Don Emidio’s 
words, and that, as we approach- 
ed Baiz, I with startling indecorum 
exclaimed: “ But it must not be 
forgotten that we have come here 
to eat oysters, whether or not the 
Lake of Lucrinus produces them.” 
We did eat oysters. We alighted 
at the humblest little wayside inn 
close tothe shore. We sat beneath 
the trellised vine that. covered the 
vast Joggia. ‘The lemons were ga- 
thered, as sauce for the oysters, in 
the garden below; the ruins of the 
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circular temple of Venus or Mercu- 
ry shone, deep red, in the light of 
the setting sun. The merry land- 
lord and a half-dozen nondescript 
servants, men and maids, proposed 
to dance the /aranielia for us. 
The women happened to lack 
beauty, and the men youth. But 
that was not our reason for declin- 
ing the pleasure. The dance was 
doubtless innocent enough; but it 
was not often we were favored 
with the company of “ Nostro Zio 
Prete,” our uncle priest, and we 
thought it more decorous not to 
order dances in his presence. | 
must explain to my readers that 
the peasantry in South Italy call a 
priest uncle when they do not call 
him father; and that in some of 
our excursions, when Padre Cataldo 
bargained about carriages or re- 
freshment (and which must always 
be done if you do not want to 
be scandalously overcharged), they 
always protested that for no con- 
sideration would they attempt to 
impose on their uncle priest! 
Happily for us, our reverend uncle 
was a Neapolitan, and too well ac- 
quainted with the true value of the 
services we received for us to have 
any apprehension of being cheated 
in any expedition organized by him. 
Perhaps our host himself surmised 
our reason for declining the ¢aran- 
tella, for he did not press it; and 
returning to our carriage, we drove 
home by moonlight through the 
Grotto of Puzzuoli. 
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It was a lovely evening as we 
sailed away, a happy, lively party, 
from Lucerne. Our minds were 
full of the enthusiasm for his na- 
tive land which Herr H ’s de- 
scriptions had excited, but for one 
characteristic of the Lake of the 
Forest Cantons we were as yet 
totally unprepared, namely, its 
unusual and wonderful variety. 

Every traveller viewing it from 
Lucerne readily admits its extreme 
beauty. Its interest is acknowledg- 
ed beforehand, according to the 
greater or lesser degree in which 
each one can clothe its shores with 
historic memories, but its remarka- 
ble diversity of scenery is a feature 
generally ignored until seen, al- 
though amongst Swiss lakes it is 
in this respect pre-eminent. And 
this peculiarity is mainly attributa- 
ble to its geographical formation. 
Consisting, as it does, of divisions 
completely distinct one from the 
other, they lead us on, as if design- 
edly arranged in the most artistic 
manner, in a series of “ surprises,” 
from one picture to another, on an 
ever-increasing scale of beauty. 

That part of the lake which is 
nearest to Lucerne may be said to 
resemble in shape a Maltese cross, 
so equal do its proportions appear 
to the passing observer. In charac- 
teristics and detail, however, it dif- 
fers widely. The northern shores, 
though spreading round two of 
the arms in undulating hills, may 
decidedly be called flat compared 
to the magnificent line of Alpine 
peaks towering along the southern 
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extremity. At one of the angles 
of the cross stands Mount Pilatus, 
5,900 feet high—at the opposite 
one the Rigi, 5,541 feet above the 
sea—like two sentinels guarding the 
entrance to the territory beyond. 
The tourist sailing straight onwards 
from Lucerne is fain to believe 
that the lake ends where a spur of 
the Rigi seems to stretch across the 
southern bay, right before him. 
No other explanation appears pos- 
sible until the spot itself is reach- 
ed, when suddenly a channel, hi- 
therto unperceived, opens to the 
right, between that mountain and 
the opposite shore—the two pro- 
montories thus disclosed rejoicing 
in the rather ignoble appellation of 
“Die Nasen,” or “The Noses.’ 
What a beautiful and perfectly 
different view is then disclosed, as 
the steamer darts through the 
narrow strait to the village of 
Buochs, at the foot of its own 
Buochserhorn, the base of which is 
covered with comfortable farm- 
houses, embosomed in their or- 
chards, changing step by step into 
chalets as they ascend to the higher 
pastures! At once we have got 
into another country. A land- 
locked bay, that to the eye seems 
nearly circular, bordered on one . 
side by the precipitous but wooded 
mountains of Unterwalden, and on 
the opposite by the southern peaks 
and slopes of the Rigi, between 
whose folds nestles pretty Gersau, 
not large enough to be called a 
town nor unimportant enough for 
a village. A sunny, peaceful 
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picture—a “happy Jake of Ras- 
selas”—from which no exit is 
visible, nor, we might suppose, 
ever need be sought for! At the 
further end, towering in the dis- 
tance, snow-clad summits peer 
above the clouds; but, more strik- 
ing than all, rise two curiously- 
pointed peaks close by, which stand, 
we are told, right above the white 
houses of Schwyz. So here we are 
truly in the cradle of Switzerland 
—the genuine “ Urschweiz”! And 
as we sail towards Brunnen (the 
port of Schwyz, three miles inland) 
we try to trace their resemblance 
to a bishop’s distinctive mark, 
which has given to these two bare 
rocks, nearly five thousand feet 
high, the familiar name of “The 
Mitres.” 

But where is the land of Tell— 
Uri and the Riiti?—for again our 
course seems barred at Brunnen: 
valleys, meadows, and a_ back- 
ground of mountains alone lie be- 
fore us. Once more turn round 
on the quay of Brunnen, at a sharp 
angle to the right, and say, can a 
more exquisite picture anywhere be 
found! Here, in this bay of Uri— 
for so this part is named— in- 
stead of the great expanse near 
Lucerne, the lake has narrowed 
into a space not wider than a val- 
ley, whilst huge mountains jut for- 
ward, and, dipping perpendicularly 
into the green waters beneath, barely 
leave room in some spots for the 
road, which is an _ engineering 
achievement of recent years, whilst 
in others it must needs be carried 
on through tunnels and open 
galleries. Right in front, the Uri 
Rothstock rears its lofty head, with 
its glacier—a transparent wall of 
ice three hundred feet in height— 
sparkling in the sun. Tell’s home 
lies within its folds. But close by, 
just opposite, is the Riiti, almost 
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undistinguishable until the steamer 
passes near it. At the head of the 
bay, on its broad, green meadows, 
lies Aldorf, below the Bristenstock, 
which alone, when we reach that 
spot, hides from us the mighty 
Gothard. A paradise it truly 
seems on a brilliant sunny day, 
with a people worthy of such a land 
and nurtured into excellence amidst 
this noble nature. But we have 
not reached them yet, and have to 
see and hear of others before we 
come to this quarter. 

Like every other part of Switzer- 
land, the shores of Lucerne Lake 
are thickly inhabited. No signs 
of poverty are anywhere visible, 
and an air of comfort is diffused 
over the whole district. The most 
fruitful portion, however, is pre-em- 
inently the strip of land lying at the 
base of the Rigi, where the straight 
wall of the mountain rises precipi- 
tately facing the north. So pro- 
verbial is its fertility that it is call- 
ed the “Garden of Lucerne,” and 
through winter and summer that 
town is supplied with fruit and ve- 
getables by the peasants of this 
neighborhood. ‘The steamers which 
now navigate the lake carry them 
thither in numbers with their pro- 
duce on every market-day. Of its 
numerous villages, Weggis held the 
first place until the last three years, 
when the engineers of the wonder- 
ful Rigi Railway fixed on Vitznau, 
three miles further on, for their 
station. Up to that period, no one 
ever thought of this out-of-the-way 
little village, lying in a sheltered 
nook close under the Rigi-Nase. 
Weggis, on the other hand, was the 
starting-point for all aspirants to 
sunsets on the Kulm: the chief 
place for horses and guides, and 
full, in consequence, of animation 
and importance. But the 
marches on_ rapidly 
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and matters, therefore, are much 
changed; for few, except the timid, 
or the most determined seekers of 
the picturesque, think of choosing 
this route to the summit, when both 
time and trouble can be saved by 
the railway ascent to those hun- 
dreds of summer tourists whose 
excursions are made at high-pres- 
sure speed. Vitznau, consequent- 
ly, is daily advancing in importance, 
and the price of land has risen in 
an incredibly short space of time 
from fifty centimes to five francs 
per metre. No buildings, however, 
have yet been attempted, except 
two pretty hotels; and it was to one 
of these, opened this season on the 
water’s edge, that we had telegraph- 
ed for rooms. But it was not large 
enough to accommodate all our 
party, so my friend Anna L and 
myself adjourned at night to the 
second one, situated further back 
near the church. 

The evening continued fine, and 
as the moon shone on the calm 
waters whilst we supped under tlie 
veranda of the inn, every one was 
happy and contented. The young 
C s declared they felt “ most 
romantic,” we elders “sehr es- 
thetisch ” (very zsthetic), as Heine 
calls it, and all looked forward 
with confidence to the morrow. 
The plan was, by sleeping here, to 
start in the first train, which is gen- 
erally the least crowded, and, halt- 
ing at Kaltbad, thence to explore 
the other parts of the Rigi. It had 
been devised by Herr H 
—“cunningly devised,” he secretly 
told Mr. C , ‘in order to hu- 
mor the nerves of the ladies, al- 
ways stronger in the early morning, 
and which he knew, though he 
chose to conceal this fact from us, 
would be sorely tried by the alarm- 
ing railway.” As to a change of 
weather, no one ever dreamt of it. 
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There had been such a spell of fine 
days and lovely moonlights that 
nothing else was taken into ac- 
count. But, alas for presumptuous 
confidence! What was our dismay 
on awaking to hear the unwel- 
come sounds of rain! Patter! 
patter! drop after drop, it fell 
against the window; and, rising in 
trepidation, the painful fact became 
evident that a steady downpour 
had commenced. There was no 
wind, but such thick ctouds rolled 
down from the mountain and spread 
over the lake that the opposite 
shore was soon invisible. It might 
pass off, and we determined to have 
patience; so, when the bell tolled 
for Mass at half-past seven o’clock, 
seizing our umbrellas we rushed 
across the cemetery, which separa- 
ted our hotel from the church. 
This latter, as suited to so small a 
village, is not large nor rich-looking 
—on the contrary ; but all was very 
clean, the building solidly con- 
structed, and the congregation, de- 
spite the rain, fairly large, and 
most attentive. Everything was 
arranged, too, on the same system 
as elsewhere. The cemetery full 
of holy-water stoups, with a sepa- 
rate corner for the children, the 
church doors open all day long, the 
lighted lamp betokening the Bless- 
ed Sacrament, and men and women 
often, as we noticed, passing in and 
out, to say a prayer in its divine 
presence. 

At half-past nine the train was to 
start, but the rain grew heavier 
each minute, and no one, we sup- 
posed, could think of ascending the 
mountain in such weather. At the 
appointed time, however, the steam- 
ers arrived from both ends of the 
lake, with their ship-loads of enter- 
prising tourists. How we pitied 
them! To have come so far in 
this weather, only to be disappoirt- 
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ed—for no one surely could land 
on such a day! But experience 
has since taught us differently, and 
shown that in no part of Switzer- 
land, or perhaps of any other coun- 
try, does this class so pertinacious- 
ly defy the elements as on the 
Lucerne Lake and the Rigi Railway. 
To-day, from behind our hotel 
windows, we watched hundreds 
rushing on shore, in their water- 
proofs, and with dripping umbrel- 
las, to the railway station—adven- 
turous spirits, who trusted to their 
good stars to drive away the clouds 
from the mountain-top on their ar- 
rival; or, if the views should fail 
them, at least to go through the 
“sensation” of this singular rail- 
way. And, in this one respect, no 
one could be disappointed. A 
“ sensation ”’ it certainly would be: 
whether pleasant or terrifying must 
depend on each individual tempera- 
ment. 

And now the sloping engines 
emerged from their night’s hiding- 
place, and we too began to share 
the general excitement. One by 
one our party ran to the pretty 
station, and there stood examining 
the proceedings. So fascinating did 
the attraction become, that every 
time there was an arrival or de- 
parture whilst we remained at Vitz- 
nau, books, writing, and all other oc- 
cupations were hastily thrown aside 
to scamper off to the still novel 
sight. But a very unwise course 
this proved ; for, instead of reassur- 
ing our feeble nerves, the disincli- 
nation to make a personal experi- 
ence of the ascent visibly increased 
as the day wore on. And what 
wonder! The engines were unlike 
any we had ever seen; shaped in 
a slanting fashion to fit the moun- 
tain side. ‘There were five, but 
of these each one was attached 
to only one carriage, which con- 
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tains cross benches for-fifty passen- 
gers (with an ominous printed re- 
quest “not to move!”), and with 
open sides, so that nothing should 
obstruct the view to those whose 
nerves might retain their custom- 
ary tranquillity. Five such trains 
compose each departure, hence, 
should the arrivals exceed 250, the 
unlucky “last” are left behind at 
Vitznau to wait patiently for the 
next trains—two or three hours 
later. And now we_ understood 
the cause of the rush on shore, and 
the violent squeezing between the 
rails of the ticket office, which had 
so much puzzled and amused us. 

In mid-season this constantly 
happens, it being a case of “ first 
come, first served.” Even to-day, 
all the carriages were full. Asa 
rule, therefore, it is calculated that 
on an average between I,too and 
1,200 tourists daily ascend the 
Rigi during the summer months 
from this point alone. Up they 
went at a short interval between 
each train; the engine not preced- 
ing, but pushing the carriage be- 
fore it—mounting slowly to all 
appearances, but withal rapidly, 
for in less than five minutes they 
were lost to sight; climbing first 
high above the church-tower, and 
then above the cottages, which 
one by one here overtop the vil- 
lage. It took away one’s breath 
to look at them: a seeming tempt- 
ing of Providence thus _ scaling 
mountain walls and precipices at 
the measure of from 18° to 25°— 
perhaps all the more awe-inspiring 
today by reason of the weather 
and the mysterious cloud-land 
they boldly pierced through. 

As yet, no serious accident has 
happened. Let us hope none ever 
may! The principle of construc- 
tion, with a central notched rail, 
tightly grasped by a cog-wheel, be- 
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sides the powerful brakes belonging 
to each carriage, seem to promise 
fairly. The trains, too, proceed in 
reality so slowly, and with such 
caution, that a man is always able 
to walk in front of the first carriage. 
Most striking was it to watch the 
down trains two hours later; the 
guard blowing a horn as they 
passed the height above the village, 
then marching into the station with 
a solemn countenance that seemed 
to tell of perils met and conquered, 
leisurely followed by the sloping en- 
gine, looking helpless and distorted 
once it reached the level ground. 
Steady and serious-looking men 
these guards and engine-drivers 
are, quite unlike the daring beings 
to whose care we so thoughtlessly 
entrust our precious lives in every- 
day railway travelling. In walk 
and dress, too, they have a moun- 
tain air and bearing, at once telling 
us of the life to which they were 
“born and bred,” and reminding 
us of the intrusion of our material 
world into their hitherto simple 
sphere. So far, however, it does 
not appear to have interfered with 
Vitznau habits. Being what the 
French call a “cul de sac,” with- 
out even.a road over the promon- 
tory to Gersau, there is no tempta- 
tion to linger here, and the trains and 
steamers are made to fit in so ex- 
actly that, except in the case of 
undue numbers, or for a hasty lun- 
cheon, few travellers ever do remain. 
Nothing struck ussomuch during our 
enforced stay as the sudden relapse 
into its ordinary quiet which took 
place at Vitznau the moment train 
or steamer passed on. 

The nature of its position will 
also prevent this pretty village from 
ever losing much of its original 
character. It consists of but forty 
or fifty houses situated on a narrow 
ledge, a small strip of land, between 
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the precipitous Rigi cliffs on one 
side and the lake on the other, so 
that room does not exist for very 
large extension. Only this summer 
it narrowly escaped destruction from 
the effects of a thuwnder-storm 
higher up, such as had not been 
known for years. The stream over- 
flowed into a torrent, carrying all 
before it, and the villagers and rail- 
way officials had to turn out in the 
middle of the night to open chan- 
nels and raise embankments, and 
only succeeded by great exertions 
in arresting destruction. Person- 
ally, I should fear the rocks rolling 
from above more, as they have 
often done at Weggis—but of this 
the natives seem to take no ac- 
count. We were told that there is 
one point on the road between this 
and Weggis—to which larger village 
the Vitznau children go to school, 
three miles distant—where stones 
fall so constantly that the little 
ones are always on the look-out, 
and make a run when they see 
them approaching. Yet this pretty 
spot has many attractions, especially 
for invalids. We met a gentleman 
lately who had passed a winter here, 
and was loud in its praises. No- 
thing can exceed the morality and 
sobriety of the people; the winter 
climate, too, is perfect—he and the 
parish priest had made observations 
together during one season, which 
proved that the temperature is as 
mild as that of Montreux and of 
other sheltered spots on this side 
of the Alps. Fruit grows here 
abundantly, even figs and melons, 
as in Italy, and flowers thrive 
equally well. One of the prettiest 
features in the place was the num- 
berless girls in front of the station 
with small baskets of each—the 
grapes having just arrived from 
Italy over the St. Gothard, and 
come hither by the steamers; but 
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the “fresh figs” and “beautiful 
peaches ” which they offer in excel- 
lent English are genuine Vitznau 
productions. 

The day advanced, yet there 
seemed no cessation of the down- 
pour, and all were in despair at be- 
ing thus caught at such a spot, with- 
out the resources even of a large 
hotel. At last “a happy thought” 
suggested the idea of our abandon- 
ing the Rigi altogether! “Let us 
move on to Gersau,” said one— 
“just round the corner!” broke in 
another weather-bound traveller, 
who gave a glowing report of its 
charms and comforts. Even the 
young people, who in the morning 
were so anxious for the railroad ex- 
citement, were worn out by waiting 
and the little likelihood of a change. 
““No sooner said than done” was 
therefore the result of our conversa- 
tion, and the telegraph had ordered 
our rooms, and our luggage was on 
board the steamer, before we almost 
reflected on the consequences. 
But what matter if we never saw 
the Rigi! It was more than likely 
those travellers would never reach 
the top in that dreadful railway, and 
our vexed spirits refused to recog- 
nize the attractions of anything on 
such an afternoon but the prospec- 
tive charms of comfortable salons 
and piles of the latest newspapers, 
which we prophetically 
awaiting us at Gersau. In twenty 
minutes we had crossed to Buochs, 
tried in vain to discover the land- 
scape thence—so lovely from this 
point in fair weather—through the 
heavy mist of rain and cloud hang- 
ing over the lake, and found our- 
selves lodged in “ the palatial hotel ” 
(as the prospectus calls it) at Ger- 
sau, close alongside the water’s 
edge. 

No sooner were we fairly landed 
than the curtain of cloud began to 
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rise, and we clearly beheld the op- 
posite shore. Half an hour after- 
wards, we were discussing the pos- 
sible return of fine weather, when 
a sudden commotion took place 
around us. Waiters rushed right 
and left closing windows, house- 
maids even shutting shutters, with- 
out any apparent reason, like de- 
mented beings, not giving them- 
selves time to answer our questions. 
At last, they declared that a storm 
of wind was approaching, although 
we could perceive no symptoms of 
it, and truly, as they foretold, ther 
soon came rushing by one of those 
sudden squalls against which kind- 
ly guide-books have so many words 
of warning. Small waves 
rapidly, and in less than half 

hour, without one drop of rain, the 
whole surface of the lake was in 
commotion. Then came a great 
excitement !—half the village and all 
the travellers crowded to the shore, 
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and every eye fixed on the centr 
of the lake told of a tiny boat in 
extreme danger. Had the clouds 
still continued, it could scarcely 
have been seen, but now a large, 
well-manned craft pulled out to th 
rescue. It took a long time to 
reach the sinking boat, for the lak« 
is wider here than it seems, but 
at last there was a cry of joy on 
shore when three men were seen to 
jump from one to the other, and so 
certain did we then feel of their 
safety that only a few remained to 
greet their arrival. ‘The wind, too, 
subsided, and later that evening the 
moon struggled—though feebly— 
to reassert her empire. 

The Hotel is certainly 
excellent, owing to the skilful di- 
rection of Herr Miiller, one of the 
potentates of the place, as are the 
majority of hotel-keepers in all 
these Forest Cantons. Healso built 
the one at the Rigi-Scheideck, o1 
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the peak above Gersau, equally 
celebrated for its comfort; but late- 
ly a company, which calls itself the 
Regina Montium (one of the sup- 
posed meanings of the word Rigi), 
has purchased it together with 
others on the mountain. We found 
the Gersau establishment full, many 
having come down from the high- 
er “pensions,” and amongst the 
number two or three acquaint- 
ances who laughed at our fear of 
the railway and general lack of 
spirit. But nothing is so discour- 
aging to tourists as rain, especially 
when nearer to the end than to the 
beginning of their rambles. We 
were all in bad humor at the trick 
the clouds had played us, and plan- 
less and annoyed we all retired 
early to bed that night. 

But “la nuit porte conseil,” and 
there is no resisting a sunshiny 
morning! The Angelus-bell once 
more awoke us, but this time to sun 
and brightness. Again the church 
was close by, its bell ringing for 
half-past seven o’*lock Mass. Anna 
and I quickly answered its bidding. 
It is a good-sized parish church, 
of the solid, unarchitectural style 
of building usual in these parts, but 
making a pretty effect with its lofty 
tower seen rising against the high 
green hill behind it. To-day, the 
Mass was for the dead, and the 
benches were all full, as at Lucerne; 
respectably dressed men on one 
side, while the women knelt on the 
other. What most struck us, how- 
ever, were the children; the boys 
in front of the men, and about 
twenty girls in the two front bench- 
es opposite. These were in charge 
of a devout-looking young school- 
mistress, whose sweet, placid coun- 
tenance seemed to tell of pleasant 
hours for her youthful scholars. 
Later, we learned that the children, 
though obliged to attend school by 
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law, are not compelled to attend 
Mass, but that, as a rule, they do 
so both by their own and their 
parents’ desire. Nothing could be 
tidier than the little maidens’ ap- 
pearance; their frocks clean, and 
their hair neatly plaited round their 
heads, all according to the same 
pattern, probably as their mothers 
had done before them; and so at- 
tentive and reverential were they, 
that although we strangers knelt 
right behind them, not one ever 
turned to look at us. Each had 
her prayer-book, which she read at- 
tentively, and, besides, her rosary 
wound round her hand when not 
in use, all in the same fashion and 
of the same pattern. This small 
incident carried our thoughts back 
swiftly to another land, recalling a 
sermon we had heard in London 
by the Archbishop of Westminster, 
when, after speaking of the olden 
days of the true faith in England, 
and the culpability of its first dis- 
turbers, he made allowance for the 
“invincible ignorance ” of the mass 
of its people nowadays; “ for,” 
exclaimed his grace, “who has 
there been since then to teach the 
little maidens their rosary, and to 
bring them to our Lord and his 
blessed Mother?” and we thank- 
ed God, as we beheld the Gersau 
children making their genuflections 
with serious little countenances, 
that there is still one nook at least 
left in this world where the demon 
of heresy and unbelief has not pene- 
trated, and where piety and rever- 
ence are, from earliest childhood, 
taught to go hand-in-hand with 
modern life. At the offertory of 
the Mass another peculiarity occur- 
red. Suddenly, an elderly woman 
rose, and, going forward, was fol- 
lowed by all the other women in 
the church, who, in single file, ad- 
vanced towards the altar, walked 
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round it by a passage at the back, 
laid an offering on the altar itself, 
and then quietly returned to their 
places. The oldest man, on the 
other side, now rose, and followed 
by all the men, in like manner pro- 
ceeded through the same ceremony, 
only varied by their passing round 
the altar from the contrary side, and 
depositing, as did some of the wo- 
men too, an offering besides on a 
small table in front of the choir. 
It was weeks before I could learn 
the origin of this custom, but then, 
opening by chance an old history 
of Switzerland, I found this rule 
quoted from an ancient document, 
which purported to regulate the re- 
lations between pastor and people 
some centuries ago. There it was 
stated that the offering for the 
priest should be laid on the altar 
itself, and that for the sacristan on 
a small table outside—so steadily 
and closely do these conservative- 
republicans still keep, even in 
form, to the pattern of their ances- 
tors. 

The Mass being only one of 
commemoration and not of burial, 
the congregation soon dispersed to 
their different avocations. In this 
way tourists are so often deceived, 
when, coming in at a late hour, 
they find foreign churches empty. 

I remember a Protestant lady 
who had passed three winters in 
Rome once asking me seriously if 
Catholics ever went to holy com- 
munion. I thought her mind must 
be wandering, but discovered on 
enquiry that she had never been in- 
side a church, even in Rome, before 
eleven o’clock or later; therefore, 
though many were hearing Mass, 
she had noticed none at holy 
communion. It had never occur- 
red to her that, contrary to her 
Protestant custom, Masses were 
begun, and devout Catholics re- 


ceived holy communion in those 
same churches, long before she 
probably was awake each morning 
So in the present instance, the con- 
gregation, consisting of working- 
men and women, might have been 
through half their daily occupations 
before any traveller at Gersau 
thought of looking in at the church, 
“ wondering at its desolation !” 
The sun was streaming in bright- 
ly through an open side-door, in- 
viting us to depart by that exit. 
What a beautiful sight met us on 
the threshold! The lake, placid 
and sunny, framed in by surround- 
ing green slopes and peaks, lay close 
in front, separated only by the 
public road to Brunnen from a 
beautiful little cemetery belonging 
to the church. Here were a crowd 
of pretty monuments, the majority 
in stone, but some in white marble, 
in excellent taste, bordered with 
flowers, or delicately twined round 
with creeping roses and ivy. The 
children’s corner lay to the right, 
and there an old woman was 
sprinkling holy water and arrang- 
ing flowers on some of the poorer 
graves, which lay between them 
and the handsome tombs in the 
pathway from the church-door to 
the road—a path that quite formed 
a “via sacra” of Gersau notabili- 
ties. Judging from these, the 
population would seem to consist 
of Camenzinds and Kiittels. An 
occasional Miiller figured on a 
tombstone, but otherwise it might 
safely be assumed that what was 
not Camenzind was Kiittel—if not 
Kiittel, Camenzind. The names, 
even if only seen once, would have 
attracted notice—Camenzind, es- 
pecially, had a non-local sound, and 
we willingly jumped at the conclu- 
sion that it may be one of those 
which, according to Herr H- 's 
theory, still exist in these cantons, 
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and are equally to be found in 
Swedish and Northern valleys to 
this day. That they are the living 
autocrats of Gersau admits of little 
doubt, for every house above the 
common run is certain on enquiry 
to prove the property of this fami- 
ly. The manufactory, too, at the 
end of the village belongs to them. 
A beautiful resting-place they cer- 
tainly have between their church 
and the lake, which every Camen- 
zind and Kiittel must have been 
looking upon from their tenderest 
years, for many centuries past. 

When our party met at breakfast, 
it was amusing to see what a com- 
plete change the sun and general 
brightness had effected. All were 
equally bent on retracing our steps 
at once, the railroad being the only 
drawback in the foreground. The 
juniors would not consent to give 
that up on any account, but the el- 
ders still hesitated, daunted by yes- 
terday’s recollections. Opportunely, 
acasual acquaintance proposed a so- 
lution that conquered all difficulties. 
He suggested that the younger folk 
should take the railway, and the 
timid, going on to the next steam- 
boat station—Weggis—get horses 
there, and thence ascend by road 
in the old-fashioned style. What 
we (for I was among the latter 
class) should lose in “sensation” 
he asserted that we should gain in 
interest and picturesqueness, and 
his plan, suiting all parties, was at 
once adopted. 

Having an hour to spare before 
the steamer was due, we strolled 
through the village. No wonder 
that Gersau has an individuality of 
its own, for it is a rare specimen 
descended almost to our own day of 
those village communes Herr H 
had spoken to us of, which, taking 
advantage of the debts and embar- 
rassments of their feudal lords, had 
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purchased exemption from them 
early in the middle ages. Indeed, 
none of these small communities 
retained their independence down 
to late times with the exception of 
Gersau. “It was forgotten, hidden 
away in its beautiful retreat,” say 
some; “steady, self-respecting, and 
not quarrelsome,” say others, with 
more likelihood of truth. At all 
events, the fact is undeniable that 
it owned obedience to none but its 
own local authorities. Tradition 
says, and the date is proudly re- 
corded on the wall of the town- 
hall—a true peasant town-hall, only 
one degree superior to the sur- 
rounding houses—that the pea- 
sants of Gersau, having put aside 
their savings for this purpose dur- 
ing ten years, bought their freedom 
from the Counts von Moos, for the 
sum of 690 “ Pfund pfenninge, ” in 
1390. Years before,in 1359, they 
had made a treaty with the four 
Forest Cantons, and were acknowl- 
edged by them as confederates, 
which singular position this small 
community retained until the 
French invasion of 1798, since 
which time they have been incor- 
porated with the Canton of Schwyz. 
The place is, literally, nothing 
more than a large village, said to 
contain only 2,276 inhabitants, but, 
seen from the lake with the anima- 
tion given to it by the tourist life, 
and the manufactories of the Ca- 
menzinds along the shore, it makes 
the effect of a much larger popula- 
tion and of a very thriving town. 
Penetrating, however, as we did to 
the original background of houses, 
we found them of quite another 
character. Swiss peasant dwell- 
ings, in general, are more comfort- 
able than those of almost any coun- 
try, and so capacious as to be thor- 
oughly patriarchal, often sheltering 
numberless children and grand- 
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children together under the one 
roof. These of Gersau look like 
true family strongholds; as if they 
contained in themselves the his- 
tories of many generations, and 
everything seemed so stationary, so 
unmoved and immovable, that we 
could not help thinking of Haw- 
thorne’s description of an English 
country village, where he fancied 
he saw the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers marrying over and over 
again in their descendants, so com- 
pletely had the place and people a 
centenarian air about them. Pret- 
ty it was, too, to see these pictu- 
resque homes extending one above 
the other up the defile behind, 
amidst their orchards and fresh 
green pasture-grounds, headed by 
the Rigi-Scheideck Hotel, which 
crowns the summit and looks quite 
near, though it is not so in reality. 
The intercourse between the two 
now gives Gersau much stirring im- 
portance, but, as in the case of 
Weggis, the advance of “ civiliza- 
tion” is likely to prove of perma- 
nent injury to it. Next year a rail- 
road, branching off from Kaltbad, 
is to be finished along the brow to 
the Scheideck, when the stream of 
tourists will of course flow in that 
direction. And perhaps nowhere 
could there be more excuse for 
abandoning “ picturesque old ways.” 
Althoug’ it seemed a short ascent, 
and we saw a merry party starting 
from the Pension Miiller on horse- 
back, intending to dine and sleep 
at the top, we found on enquiry 
that it would take them at least 
two and ‘a half hours to reach the 
Scheideck, and between three and 
four hours for the unfortunate car- 
riers who followed soon after laden 
with the ladies’ huge trunks. No- 
thing could be more painful than 
to see these men, some quite 
old, staggering under the weight, 
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and to know what a stiff climb 
awaited them higher up. At pre- 
sent there is no road up the hill 
nor any other means of transport, 
and the whole supplies for that 
large establishment at the top have 
to be taken up by these carriers. It 
was fortunate for the ladies’ happi- 
ness that they had started before 
their luggage, for the sight would 
havecompletely spoiled the welcome 
one’s trunks always receive on their 
arrival when you are tempted to part 
with them even for a short time— 
tender-hearted, as they certainly 
looked, the finery would doubtless 
have been left to repose quietly be- 
side the lake below. 

The thunder-storm of which we 
had heard so much at Vitznau 
committed even greater mischief at 
Gersau this summer. Two small 
streams here unite, and an unusual 
mass of water rolling down from 
the hillside that night, increased 
them to a violent torrent, which 
broke down the strong embank- 
ment, carrying all before it— 
sweeping two houses into the lake 
and flooding the manufactory to 
the first floor. A poor woman 
and two children were also drown- 
ed; in fine, the damage done was 
very great. There had not been 
time for repairs when we visited it, 
and the broken walls and scatter- 
ed stones told their own tale. 
“ Appeals,” too, were hung up on 
all sides, but also many notices of 
“thanks” from the commune to 
every one who had helped on the 
occasion, worded in the same touch- 
ing style we had noticed in the 
Lucerne papers—giving a most 
agreeable impression of the natural 
simplicity and dignity of this small 
community. As we steamed away 
back again round the Rigi-Nase, 
the sun was resting on the pretty 
spot, inhabited by the descendants 
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of the original hard-working pea- 
sants, and it seemed as if the spirits 
of former Camenzinds, Kiittels, 
and Miillers must look down ap- 
provingly on their posterity, who 
are not yet ashamed to profess 
their faith, nor unwilling to have 
their children still taught how to 
unite liberty with religion, and 
thus preserve the two treasures in- 
tact. 

Certainly there is no magician 
like Apollo—and none who so well 
knows how to make himself valued 
by occasional fits of absence. Un- 
der his influence, Vitznau was to- 
day another place, an ideal picture 
of the stir and movement of mo- 
dern life, combined with a tranquil 
beauty which we could not have 
imagined, veiled in cloud and mist 
as it had been on the day before. 
It already looked like an old friend, 
though only the acquaintance of 
one day. ‘There were the curious 
engines, showing themselves ready 
to brave the dangers of the ascent; 
the pretty station with its fruit and 
flower girls and photograph stall; 
the old church, and the two hotels, 
looking bright and clean—all stand- 
ing out in relief against the pre- 
cipitous cliff behind, and surround- 
ed by luxuriant chestnut and wal- 
nut trees, and patches of green, 
freshened up by the recent rain. 
Even the Nase-promontory was 
clothed with timber down to the 
shore, and the water reflecting the 
trees was only of another lighter 
shade, that beautiful transparent 
green which is now known as 
“Eau de Nil.” One felt too that 
the picture could never be much 
spoiled, there being no space for 
ugly buildings, or the factory life 
which, although it tells of employ- 
ment with its own peculiar charms, 
rather mars the picturesque beauty 
of the landscape at Gersau. More- 
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over, the brightness was enhanced 
by the national flag of Switzerland 
floating over the hotel, looking 
mere red and striking then ever 
against the green background. 
Yes! striking is the true word for 
it, not showy—nor flaunting its im- 
portance like the tricolor and 
many another particolored stand- 
ard of our own days, but solemn 
and yet attractive, one quite im- 
possible not to notice wherever 
or however seen. It had always 
suggested some history to my mind, 
with its white cross on the red 
ground, which could not have been 
adopted without a purpose, but 
since yesterday it had acquired a 
new- and deep interest, for one of 
the pamphlets Herr H—— had be- 
stowed on me in Lucerne treated 
of nothing but this same flag. It 
was a sermon preached before the 
“ Pius-Verein” or “ Pius Union” 
of Switzerland, at the general meet- 
ing, which took place at Einsie- 
dlen in the summer of 1872, en- 
titled the ‘“ Wappenschild” or 
“ coat-of-arms ” of the Swiss “ Pius 
Union.” During the rain of yester- 
day I had read it through, and 
most interesting it was to note 
the very characteristics he had 
foretold that we should observe 
pervading all sermons in these 
parts: the constant allusions to 
their beautiful nature and unin- 
terrupted reference to their past 
history. 

It commenced by recording how 
the “ Pius-Verein ” had been found- 
ed in 1854 by some devout Catho- 
lics who could not stand by quietly 
noticing the evil tendencies of the 
age without protesting, and who 
had, in consequence, “ assembled 
on the shore of the tranquil lake of 
the Forest Cantons, where 500 years 
previously their forefathers had met 
together in order to shake off the 
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hated yoke of the Austrian governors 
and imperial Vogts.” It then pro- 
ceeded in most eloquent language 
to give the reasons why, amongst a 
variety of flags, none could be found 
which corresponded so completely 
to the sentiments of the associates 
as the national standard of Switz- 
erland—the white cross on the red 
ground. 

“The white cross had originally 
been chosen,” said the preacher, 
“as being the emblem of purity 
and innocence,” and the honesty, 
uprightness, and union of their an- 
cestors in that distant age were 
forcibly dwelt upon for the imita- 
tion of their descendants, whilst he 
drew a lamentable picture of the 
divisions and ineffective schemes 
of the present day. The second 
part explained that these ancestors 
had placed this white cross on a 
red field—first, because red, being 
the color of blood, was the symbol 
of bravery, and was justly claimed 
by those same ancestors, who had 
made Swiss courage a proverb, and 
who had so often shed their hearts’ 
blood in defence of liberty and of 
their faith; for through Christian 
liberty alone could civil liberty be 
attained. New “ Vogts” or “gov- 
ernors,” continued the preacher, 
“threaten our land nowadays, but 
let us manfully resist, and conquer 
them. ‘The Lardenberg* of ava- 
rice which formerly seized the oxen 
of a poor man, and put his eyes out, 
to-day tries to blind the poor by a 
godless press and scandalous liter- 
ature, robbing them of their most 
precious possessions—of their 
churches, convents, priests, and 
schools. Let us fight against this 
vice in ourselves, in our families 
and our communes. Sundays and 

* See Zschokke’s History of Switzerland, page 


45, fer all these characters in the uprising against 
Austria in 1307. 
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holidays displease them, and instead 
of church-services and hymns they 
wish to hear of nothing but labor 
on these days. Let us then be 
more strict than ever in the sancti- 
fication of the Sunday, and give 
our enemies the example of disin- 
terested love and charity! The 
““Wolfenschiess ” of sensuality and 
self-indulgence is more likely to 
bring our beloved land under the 
slavery of Satan now than 500 
years ago—a worthy undertaking, 
therefore, for the ‘ Pius-Verein’ 
would be the establishment of 
temperance societies. And 
let us courageously fight the third 
‘Landvogt ’—the Gessler of luxury, 
wealth, and- despotism. . Com- 
merce and industry are the sources 
of public prosperity, but let not the 
golden calf of gain become the god 
of our XIXth century. Let not 
our factories become modern 
Zwinglius, nor their proprietors 
force others to bend the knee to 
the Aad of self-interest, nor to offer 
up the sacrifice of their freedom 
and liberty of speech. The red 
field with its white cross will remind 
us in all this of our forefathers’ 
example. 

“ Red, too, is the color of fire, and 
symbolizes love of country. It re- 
minds us of the fifty men of Schwyz, 
who decided the fate of that first 
fight for freedom, the great battle 
of Morgarten—of the love of fa- 
therland shown by an Arnold von 
Winkelried, an Adrian von Buben- 
berg, a Nicholas von der Flue, and 
the many thousand others who left 
wife, children, trades, and home, to 
seek the death of heroes for love 
of country. Compare their con- 
duct with the boastful toasts of the 
present day, and see the difference 
between deeds and words. ‘They 
reproach us only because we do not 
boast with these boasters, and that 
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we seek to give our ‘ Union ’ areli- 
gious character... . But history 
will judge us differently! Let us 
on our side show love and charity 
to all; to those also who differ from 
us in belief; love our confeder- 
ates as fellow-Christians; maintain 
every bond of union—and in this 
the red ground of the white cross 
may be the sign of fraternal love 
and harmony.” 

Lastly, the preacher showed how 
“red typifies the aurora or the 
dawn of day,” alluding to the 
“battle near Murten, where, after 
a short prayer recited by. the com- 
batants, the sun broke through the 
heavy bank of clouds, lighting up 
the horizon in brilliant colors, and 
their leader, Hans von Hallwyl, ex- 
claimed, Up, confederates, and for- 
ward, for God lights us to vic- 
tory!—a prophecy which proved 
perfectly true. A firm trust and 
reliance on the Lord gave soul, 
courage, and strength to our ances- 
tors, and never were they deceived. 
God has preserved our fatherland 
in a marvellous manner, and why 
should we despair? Great should 
be our hopes of a better fugure. 

For every reason, then, ought 
we to choose the white cross on the 
red field as the flag of our Pius-Ve- 
rein. Let us show to our Lord and 
to the world that we seek nothing for 
ourselves, but, treading in the foot- 
steps of our forefathers, only strive 
for the welfare of our fatherland. 
.. . God will be with us! and we 
shall have the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and of the 
patrons of our Union, S. Charles 
Borromeo and Nicholas von der 
Flue. . . . Let us hold firm to our 
glorious faith, and then, when the 
sign of the Son of God—our Holy 
cross, our “coat-of-arms ’’—shall 
appear amidst the clouds, may it 
lead us in triumph on that dreadful 
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day into the eternal fatherland of 
heaven !” 

Fresh from the impression of 
these eloquent words, it was im- 
possible not to look on this beauti- 
ful flag to-day with increasing admi- 
ration, nay affection. But my 
reveries were cut short by the 
young C s, whose approaching 
railway ascent caused them intense 
excitement. George C , the son, 
especially, became full of anima- 
tion when he undertook to procure 
the tickets for his sisters at the of- 
fice. Stationing himself close to the 
gangway, he bade them follow at 
their leisure, as he would jump on 
shore and put his experience of 
yesterday’s many long hours to 
profit. Accordingly, the instant 
the steamer came alongside the 
quay, he got ahead of all the other 
passengers, and giving one bound 
to the office, proudly flourished his 
tickets for the first carriage to us 
who remained on board, long be- 
fore the untaught crowd thought 
of moving. A few who knew bet- 
ter, like himself, made a rush too, 
and one old man tripped and fell, 
whilst another leaped over him, 
without allowing himself time to 
help his companion—so selfish does 
excitement and locomotion make 
all ages and ranks! We likewise 
moved on, and so rapidly, that 
there was barely time to see the 
start of the first train containing 
our young friends, who were wav- 
ing handkerchiefs to us, as their 
carriage seemed to creep above the 
church-tower up the mountain, or to 
note the fruitful garden-land stretch- 
ing along the shore with the precipi- 
tous wall of rock above, extending 
the whole length of this side of the 
Rigi, when in a few minutes we 
reached our landing-place at Weg- 
gis, and found ourselves sitting in 
the garden of the “Golden Lion.” 
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ODD STORIES. 


Vil. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS OF THE DRAGON’S EOWER. 


In the reign of King, and in the 
Dragon’s Bower of the beautiful 
tea-garden of the statesman Kung, 
had assembled the philosophers 
Tung, Bang, Sing, Lung, Wing, 
Hang, with the rich mandarins Bo 
and Sho. Sipping that exquisite 
beverage which, as yielded by a 
choice herb grown only in the 
flower-sprinkled garden of Kung, has 
imparted to the Hi-Tea philosophy 
the peculiar intellectual flavor which 
distinguishes it from the Lo-Tea 
doctrine, they discussed the prob- 
lems of existence. Only a vague, 
brief record has been preserved of 
that eventful meeting, so well called 
by Yung Sing, the poet, “the shock 
of minds,” and which, it was long 
maintained by the Hi-Tea school, 
had solved the mysteries of preor- 
dained genesis and circumstantial 
fixture. The dialogue turned upon 
that profound saying of the old man 
of Chow, the wise Lautze— The 
Tau which can be tau-ed is not the 
eternal Tau.” Vainly having sought 
in his own poor wit the meaning of 
this sublime sentence, the mandarin 
Sho begged the six sages, in the 
grace of their princely hearts, and 
with the light of their shining minds, 
to make it clear to his benighted in- 
telligence. 

Tung: Tau is the unbounded 
entity. 

Bang : Thunder without sound. 

Sing : Unsung music of all things. 

Lung: Breath of life without 
life. 


Hang : Justice of accidents. 

Wing : Eternal entity of non- 
entity. 

“In short,” added Tung, “the 
supreme principle Tau is the un- 
circumscribed limit of universes; 
the order of disorder; the contra- 
diction which reconciles ; the peace 
into which all storms subside; the 
mother and father of action; the 
source of the unworshipped un- 
worshipping worship, and of power 
beyond dominion.” 

The mandarin Sho acknowledged 
this to be a grand definition of 
Tau; but, being a collector of the 
imperial revenues, prayed to be in- 
formed of the use and value of 
Tau in the practical administration 
of the affairs of men; for to save 
his worthless life he could not see 
(begging the favor of the assembled 
wisdom) how Tau was of any use 
whatever. “It’s of no use,” said 
Wing; “and there’s the beauty of 
it.” 

“Then what is the use of 
mentioning it?” tartly added Hang, 
a devoted admirer of the Tau 
theory. At this arose an admira- 
ble wrangle over the question of 
use and beauty, in that happy 
style of wit which only the great 
Hi-Tea school of wisdom could 
boast. Its upshot was that matter 
resolved itself into the final irre- 
sponsibility of all things. 

“But woe to that mortal,” said 
Tung, “ who carries not about him 
the talisman of wisdom which im- 
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parts to everything its infinite ma- 
gic, and who, groaning in the pri- 
son-house of the senses, sees not 
the eternal day-beam in all things. 
With eyes he sees not; with life he 
lives not. He hath the six becloud- 
ings of Kungfootse.” 

“The wise man,” said Bang, 
“fears no fate. ‘Torrents, tempests, 
earthquakes, are but blustering fic- 
tions ; nothing is true but his cour- 
age. Fixed in his will, his condi- 
tion is victory ; and if he falls, he 
finds in the elements his kindred, 
and in nature his home.” 

Here the countenance of the phi- 
losopher Tung was observed to 
change from yellow to pale green, 
with signs of great agony caused by 
unknown interior workings; for, it 
was afterward told, his morning re- 
past had been poisoned by an igno- 
rant cook and a bad doctor. Lost 
in their thoughts, the sages heeded 
not his groans. 


“ Always should the sage rejoice,” 


said Sing. “ His spirit should take 
part in the feast of events, the 
sublime comedy of life. Does for- 
tune desert him? Let him be glad 
that it seeks another. Is his friend 
dead? Let him be glad that he is 
gone to joy. In every event we 
can as easily discover reason for 
cheer as for despair.” 

Ere Sing had finished speaking, 
an ornamented tile from the roof 
of the Dragon’s Bower, loosened 
by one of those disturbances of the 
earth not unknown to the learned 
men of the East, fell upon the bare 
head of the philosopher Bang, who, 
after experience of a severe fright, 
was borne away helpless from the 
scene. Wing smiled, Sing laughed, 
and a perceptible scorn was on the 
lips of Hang. 

Thus said Lung, he who had been 
called the gaunt thinker: “ What 
think you? Is there anything bet- 
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ter than life, friends? Here we 
live, responsible neither to be nor 
to do nor to die; life and fate stand 
pledged for us. Do we fall out of 
the charmed circle? We are caught 
up into another. Dowedie? Then 
we live again; or, if we do not,” 
continued Lung, gasping, “ so much 
the better. What so excellent as 
life; what so merciful as death ?” 
Here a painful fit of coughing com- 
pelled the philosopher to pause. 

But what now most drew the at- 
tention of the company was the en- 
trance of the statesman Kung, who, 
in a voice of dignified emotion, in- 
formed the wise Sing that his bro- 
ther had been suddenly seized and 
decapitated on a charge of conspi- 
racy, and all his immense fortune 
confiscated to the state, save a 
portion awarded to his betrayer. 
Pangs and groans shook the bosom 
of the sage, as he left the tea-table; 
for his brother’s bounty had been 
the mainstay of his life. 

“O friends!” cried Kung, “the 
law is inexorable; it kills its child 
and devours its mother, and swallows 
the substance of its benefactors; 
but the state reigns and the king 
lives, and the land is happy. 
Praised be the king!” 

“Praised be justice!” echoed 
Hang, who had counselled the as- 
tute Kung in the preparation of his 
criminal code. “Justice reigns in 
King, and acts through Kung. 
What is nature but justice, and 
what are her thousand-fold acci- 
dents but executioners? Every 
man gravitates to his fate, and 
every fate is a judgment. The 
king makes death: he can do no 
wrong; let no manmourn.” Long 
after the piercing mind of Hang 
had perished under the terrors of 
that great instrument which his ge- 
nius invented for the reform of 
mankind; long after the astute 
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Kung had yielded up his life to the 
demands of state (for he had put to 
death by mistake the favorite dog 
of his imperial master), these sen- 
tences, which seem to tear to 
pieces the leading tenet of the Lo- 
Tea doctrines as the dragon tears 
the bull, were remembered in the 
realm of King. 

Spake at last that strange sage 
whose eyes are as starlight to the 
darkness ‘of common minds, and 
whose vision seeks the abode of 
Tau. “Since we but dream we 
live,” said Wing, “let us live to 
dream well. In reason are the pil- 
lars of our temple; in imagination 
is its worship. Happy are ye who, 
out of the toils of vain science and 
hard action, take rest in the bower 
of fancy, the pavilion of dreams, 
the garden of poetry, or roam the 
royal hunting-grounds of imagina- 
tion to capture logic in the chase 
of pleasure, and find wisdom by 
seeking delight. Thrice fortunate 
ye,” continued the star-eyed Wing, 
taking another whiff from his pipe 
of opium, “who, when the caprices 
of power have driven you from 
doctrine, can retreat upon your 
dreams. Life is a fiction; let us 
dream that it is the truth.” Such 
was the curious doctrine of that 
wonderful man, whose visions of 
demons and the powers of the air 
have so often filled the imperial 
stage, and who died in the frenzy of 
his powerful mind. 

The refined mandarin Bo—he who, 
for his reticence, had been entrusted 
with so many affairs of state—heard 
all these words of the learned, and 
spoke not. “All men and things,” 
be said to himself, “serve him who 
listens, and resist him who talks. 
Shrewd is he who gains with- 
out giving.” Immersed in these 
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thoughts, the silent mandarin could 
only nod his head to a remark of 
the mandarin Sho, that life was a 
business of profit and loss, and the 
best speculations were always prac- 
tical. What man can foretell his 
fate? The frank and candid Sho, 
whose manners concealed his pur- 
pose, lost his head for speculating 
with the king’s money. ‘The secret 
Bo, through his love of silence, for- 
got to send his kinsman Bang a 
physician who would have saved 
his life, and so was disinherited, 
and died a beggar. 

The thinkers of Lo-Tea, having 
taken the measure of these and 
other events subsequent to the great 
dialogue of the Dragon’s Bower, 
could not avoid the boast that their 
humble philosophy was better than 
a proud one; whereupon the infu- 
riated statesman Kung sent a num- 
ber of them into exile. 

When the old philosopher of 
Chow heard of these sayings and 
doings, he murmured: “ Half-truths 
are contradicted, whole truths are 
verified. There is no courage 
without right fear; no good silence 
without true speech; no aspiration 
without reverence; no dignity with- 
out humility; no good without 
affection; and philosophy has no 
room for a cold heart and a vain 
mind. But life is not contradict- 
ed, though lives are slain. Tau 
reigns.” 

O sages! how by thinking shall 
yeadd a foot to yourstature? And 
how shall it avail ye when a brick, 
as it were, dropped down by a tor- 
nado centre-wise, so to speak, on 
a shaven head, shall fracture your 
systems of philosophy? What 
withstands the accidents of fate 
save the divine Truth, which is no 
accident ? 
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LIFE AND DOCTRINE OF S, CATHERINE OF 
GENOA. Translated from the Italian. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1874. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 418. 
The Catherines are a wonderful group 

among the female saints. The one of 
Genoa was a married lady, and this cir- 
cumstance will undoubtedly make her 
Life doubly interesting to those who are 
in the same condition, and sometimes are 
tempted to envy those who live in the 
cloister. The remarkable Zif@ of this 
saint, accompanied by her Spiritual Dia- 
logues, now first published in English, 
will have an additional interest, in the 
eyes of all its readers, on account of the 
introduction by F, Hecker, which is dated 
Annecy, Oct. 7, 1873. The translation 
was made several years ago, and left, in 
the state of a rough draught, by a lady 
well known for her high culture and vir- 
tues—the late Mrs. Ripley. It has been 
lately revised with care, and made as ac- 
curate as possible. 

The work itself has long been very 
famous, and ranks next to the writings 
of S. Teresa among the spiritual treatises 
of female authors. Its spirituality is of a 
very high order, suited for those who, 
either from necessity or by their own free 
choice, are trying to climb the rugged 
heights of Mount Carmel. 


THE CHRISTIAN CEMETERY IN THE XIXTH 
CENTURY ; or, The Last War-cry of the 
Communists. By Mgr.Gaume. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. R. Brennan, A.M., 
with a preface by the Very Rev. T. S. 
Preston, V.G. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 1874. 

Mgr. Gaume attacks, with his usual 
trenchant vigor and sarcasm, in this vol- 
ume, the horrible travesty of funeral ob- 
sequies which atheists are wont to per- 
petrate at the burial of what they regard 
as mere clods of earth, the carcases of 
dead animals. These enemies of the 
human race are not content with the en- 
joyment of the civil right to live and die 
like beasts themselves, but they must 
needs attempt to desecrate the cemeteries 
of Christians, and to interfere with their 


right to live and die, and be buried like 
rational and immortal beings who expect 
a resurrection from the dead. It is high- 
ly important that the eyes of all men who 
have any glimmering of reason and re- 
ligious belief left should be opened to 
the loathsome wickedness and brutality 
of the sect of atheists and communists 
who are everywhere conspiring for the 
destruction of society and the human 
race. This book will serve as an eye- 
opener to all who read it attentively. 
We trust it will also act as an antidote to 
the heathenish and revolting notions re- 
specting the burning of the bodies of the 
dead which have of late been so offen- 
sively presented in many newspapers. 
The bock has been well translated and 
neatly printed. We cannot, however, ad- 
mire the grave-yard view on the cover, 
which reminds us of the car-doors on the 
Camden and Amboy Railway, with a 
grave-stone and a weeping-willow. 


Lire or S. THOMAS OF VILLANOVA; with 
an Introduction by F. Middleton, 
O.S.A. Philadelphia: P. F. Cunning- 
ham & Son. 1874. 

This is a reprint of one of the Orato- 
rian Series, and gives a sufficiently good 
biography of the great Archbishop of 
Valentia, which is better translated than 
most of its companion volumes. The 
introduction is quite a learned and elo- 
quently-written paper, chiefly valuable 
on account of its information respecting 
learned and able members of the Au- 
gustinian Order who were champions of 
the faith against the modern heresies. 


ON SOME PoPULAR ERRORS CONCERNING 
POLiTICcs AND RELIGION. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Robert Montagu, M.P. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1874. (For 
sale by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 

The popular errors: attacked and -re- 
futed in this collection of essays are such 
as relate to political ethics, the mutual 
bearings of religion and law, church and 
State, civil marriage, education—in a 
word, they are the errors of the party of 
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revolution, the so-called principles of 
1789. Lord Robert Montagu has made 
a work by F. Franco, S.J., the basis of his 
own, which is neither, strictly speaking, 
original, nor yet a translation or compen- 
dium of F. Franco’s work, The Pro- 
testant and secular papers are just now 
peculiarly inquisitive about the doctrines 
of sound and instructed Catholics on 
these mixed questions. It is not very 
easy tO satisfy them by mere newspaper 
and magazine articles written in haste 
and under the pressure of editorial labors, 
Here is a book where they may find the 
information they are in quest of, and 
where Catholics also may gain much in- 
struction. We have no reason to wish 
to withhold the full, clear, and unreserved 
statement of our Catholic doctrines on 
any subject from our non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens. The great difficulty lies in the 
universal confusion of ideas on these 
subjects, and the general want of willing- 
ness to inquire and discuss thoroughly 
and fairly. The European Catholic press 
is fairly teeming with books and articles 
of the most consumumnate ability on these 
burning questions of the day, and we 
welcome every effort made by those who 
write in English to place these products 
of sound learning and thought before 
our own reading public. This book is 
an effort of that kind, and we hope it will 
be read by a great number of both Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics who wish to in- 
form themselves about the true issues 
between the church on one side, Cesar- 
ism and revolution on the other. 

This is the first volume of “ S. Joseph’s 
Theological Library ” Series, edited by 
the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and 
is to be followed by several others. 


Tue Sacred ANTHOLOGY. A Book of 
Ethnical Scriptures Collected and Edit- 
ed by Moncure Daniel Conway. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1874. 

As a specimen of the typographical art, 
this book is superb. The literary taste 
and skijl exhibited in its preparation are 
also of a high order. Its contents are, 
moreover, specimens of the productions 
of genius and wisdom gathered from all 
time and all cultivated nations, including 
many passages from the inspired writings. 
So far, the book is one which may be val- 
uable to one who knows how to use it, 
and is competent to discriminate between 
the truth and the error which it contains. 
Nevertheless, the intention of the author 
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and the real scope of the volume are 
radically anti-Christian and anti-theistic. 
The very idea of presenting a conglomer- 
ation of the Divine Scriptures and of 
the sacred writings, legends, and philo- 
sophical works of heathens, is to place all 
religions on a common level. In the 
index the author, with the pert assum; 
tion of a neological sciolist, takes care to 
assert as a fact the want of genuineness 
and authenticity of a great part of the 
books of the Bible. Asa mere opinion, 
this is in defiance of sound criticism, and 
has been often exploded. To put forward 
such an opinion, in defiance of the learn 
ing of the whole Christian world, as some 
thing certain and unquestionable, is sim 
ple impudence, and is as unscientific as 
itisirreligious. In the extracts on the- 
ism the author has adroitly 
whole a pantheistic issue. 
The ignorant, the unwary, and 
who wish to escape from the sense of re 
sponsibility to God may be deceived by 
this kind of art. But really, and in the 
view of a true and comprehensive science, 
all that can be gathered from false rel 
gionsand imperfect philosophies, both in 
those things which resemble, and those 
which are partly or wholly dissimilar t 
the divine philosophy of revelation an 
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Christian theology, confirms and proves 


the divine truth of the Old and New 
Testaments and the concurrent religious 
tradition of the church of God from the 
creation of man. Proudhon was right 
when he said that a man who is logical 
must be an atheist or an ultramontane. 
Whoever stands by what is positive, and 
is ready to follow it to its consequences, 
belongs logically to the Catholic side. 
Whoever takes the negative belongs with 
atheists and materialists. One sad and 
startling proof that the great mass of those 
who reject the Catholic Church, and yet 
are not ready to renounce the name of 
Christian, are sliding downward, is th 
multiplication of books like this one, and 
much worse than this, published by our 
principal firms, and everywhere advertis- 
ed along with works professedly Chris 
tian and pious. We suppose that most 
of these gentlemen profess to be Chris- 
tians. Where is their conscience, then, 
when, for the sake of money, they dissem 
inate the works of Renan, Strauss, Biich 
ner, and other infidels and atheists, which 
are sapping the foundations of religion 
and morality, and poisoning the publi: 
mind? Where is the public conscienc« 
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which tolerates this? And why do not 
the Protestant periodicals, newspapers, 
synods and conventions, pulpits and lec- 
turing rostrums, resound with a cry of 
alarm, warning and denunciation? Have 
they lost all interest and all courage 
in the matter, or are they going over to 
the enemy ? 


DIALOGUES OF St. GrEGorY. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1874. (For sale by 
The Catholic Publication Society.) 
Gregory the Great is illustrious among 

the popes, and even among the doctors 

of the church, for his genius. There is 
an exquisite flavor in his writings which 
is peculiar to them. Edited and publish- 
ed with the utmost care and the most 
perfect literary taste, like all the books of 
this series, this volume adds one more 
gem to the treasury of English Catholic 
literature which is now so rapidly filling 
up. The publication of entire works of 
the fathers presents the evidences of the 

Catholic religion in the most convincing 

form, and is therefore a way of propagat- 

ing the faith in some respects superior 
to the ordinary method of controversy. 

It is also most valuable for Catholics as 

a means of increasing and deepening 

their knowledge of our holy faith. It is 

to be hoped that a taste for books of this 
description will become more general 
among reading Catholics, and that all 
who have the means of doing so will in 
every way promote their general circula- 


tion, 


TiGRANES: A TALE OF THE DAys OF 
JuLIAN THE AposTATE. Translated 
from the Italian of F.. John Joseph 
Franco, S.J. Philadelphia: P. F. 
Cunningham & Son. 1874. 

This historical romance, which is not 
literally translated, but condensed and 
abridged—judiciously, we think, for it is 
plenty long enough as it is—is much su- 
perior to the most of similar works of 
fiction founded on early Christian histo- 
ry. It is full of information which only 
a learned man could give with accuracy, 
and the events it describes are of thrill- 
ing interest. The Afessenger of the 
Sacred Heart, from whose pages the 
translation is reprinted, we have already 
had occasion to say,is as distinguished 
for its literary excellence as it is for its 
edifying piety. We hope to see much 
more frequent and more important con- 
tributions to sacred literature in future 
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from the learned and accomplished group 
of professors at the Woodstock College. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ITS RELATIONS 
TO HuMAN Procress. A Lecture by 
the Rev. J. J. Moriarty, A.M., Chat- 
ham Village, N. Y. Albany: Van 
Benthuysen. 

This pamphlet, which has as neat an 
appearance as if it had been printed in 
London or Boston, is a good specimen 
of a well-written popular lecture, of just 
the sort to please and instruct an ordi- 
nary audience. Our familiar friend, the 
New Zealander, who is an indefatigable 
traveller, and whom we last saw in a 
French costume in the columns of a 
Paris newspaper, turns up again in the 
lecture. Lord Macaulay would have 
been astonished, when he drew the picture 
of this venerable personage sitting on a 
broken arch of London bridge, if he 
could have foreseen how many would 
make use of it to adorn their discourse. 
We can say nothing, however, to F. Mo- 
riarty, which does not recoil upon our- 
selves ; for have we not done the same 
thing ? 


CATHOLICS AND ROMAN CATHOLICs. By 


an Old Catholic (Bishop Coxe). 

falo: Martin Taylor. 

This reply to Dr. Ryan’s pamphlet 
seems to have elated the spirits of our 
Episcopalian friends no little. It is 
receiving due attention at present in the 
columns of the Catholic paper at Buffalo, 
and no doubt the articles published in 
that paper will appear in a pamphlet form 
when they are completed. Etiquette will 
not allow us to interfere in this contro- 
versy until the principals have done with 
it. If anything is left for us to say after 
that, we may pay our respects to Dr. 
Coxe in this magazine. 


Buf- 


THE BALTIMORE GuN CLUB. From the 
French of Jules Verne. Freely trans- 
lated by Edward Roth. Philadelphia : 
King & Baird, Publishers, 607 San- 
som St. 

It is a daring attempt to improve on 
Jules Verne, but Mr. Roth has, on the 
whole, been successful in making his 
celebrated story of the great Columbiad 
and the shot fired from Florida to the 
moon even more American and more in- 
teresting to Americans than before. De 
la Terre & la Lune has been translated 
previously, but Mr. Roth has intreduced 
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some little points of his own, and local 
traits which it would have been almost 
impossible for a foreigner to seize. 


THEOLOGIA Moratis Novisstm1 EccLe- 
sL® Docroris S. ALPHONSI, IN Com- 
PENDIUM REDACTA, ET USUI VENERA- 
BILIS CLERI AMERICANI ACCOMMODATA. 
Auctore A. Konings, C.SS.R. Pars 
Prima. Bostonie: Typis Patricii Do- 
nahoe. 1874. 

This is the first instalment of what pro- 
mises to be a valuable work, and one 
which has been much needed. The trea- 
tises on moral theology hitherto in use 
in this country are, with the exception of 
Archbishop Kenrick’s, which is notin a 
very convenient form for a text-book, of 
European origin, and are unsatisfactory 
in America both by excess and defect. 
In this first part of F. Koning’s work, 
containing the treatises, “ De Actibus 
Humanis, de Conscientia, de Legibus, 
de Peccatis, de Virtutibus,”’ there is not, 
of course, so much opportunity for the 
introduction of matter peculiar to this 
country as in those which will follow. 
The objection may be made to the book 
that the various opinions of theolo- 
gians are not always given on contro- 
verted points; but this is unavoidable 
in a treatise merely intended as an expo- 
nentof S. Alphonsus. The system advo- 
cated is that of equiprobabilism. 


CHILDREN OF MAry. Baltimore: Kelly, 

Piet & Co. 

Seven simple and interesting biogra- 
phies of young pupils of the Maison des 
Oiseaux, Paris. The book is nicely 
bound and suited for a premium. 


TWELVE TALES FOR THE Younc. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. -(For sale by 
The Catholic Publication Society.) 
This is the second volume of Mrs. Par- 

sons’s “ Twelve Tales forthe Young,” the 

first volume having appeared several years 
ago. Theyare what the title indicates, and 
we may add are very good and instruc- 

tive. , 


SILVIA, AND OTHER DRAMAS. By a Sister 
of Charity. New York: P. M. Haverty. 
The plays performed by the young 

ladies in our convent schools are often 

very pretty and entertaining spectacles to 
those who can appreciate the charm of 
innocence and simplicity. Of course 
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there isa great demand for dramas which 
are suitable for such occasions, and the 
supply is not always easy. It is a great 
favor to those concerned in preparing 
these plays when the managers of the con- 
vent theatres publish some good dramas. 
Those before us are from Mt. St. Vincent. 
The author has shown a great deal of 
judgment and good taste, and no little 
dramatic and poetic talent. The pub- 
lisher has brought them out in a pretty 
dress. They will do well for private fam- 
ily theatricals, as well as for schools, and 
make also a nice little volume for a pre- 
sent. 


THE LETTER-BOOKS OF Str AMIAS POULET, 
KEEPER OF MARY, QUEEN OF Scors, 
Edited by John Morris, Priest of the 
Society of Jesus. London: Burns and 
Oates. (For sale by The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society). 

The heart of our late friend, Mr. Meline, 
would have leapt up at sight of this book, 
and his pen would have given our pages 
another racy article, had it appeared 
while he was still in this mortal coil. 
The letters in this collection are many of 
them newly discovered and now first pub- 
lished. They throw new light on the vil 


lany of Walsingham, and thus really add 
something to the already numerous doc- 
uments in the Marian controversy. 


Scuoot Hyciene. By Dr. R. J. O’Sulli- 
van. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Dr. O’Sullivan’s pamphlet is a paper 

which all persons having the oversight 

of schools will find worthy to be care- 
fully read and preserved. 


Bric-A-BRAC SERIES—PERSONAL REMIN- 
ISCENCES. By Chorley, Planché, and 
Young. Edited by Richard Henry 
Stoddard. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1874. 

An agreeable volume of chat, gossip, 
and anecdote about many well-known 
persons, with other miscellaneous bric-a- 
brac, very well printed, and having an 
uncommonly pretty binding. In_ this 
last department of art the recent efforts 
of publishers are enough to fill one with 
astonishment; but success is rare, unless 
they may be regarded as attempts to 
illustrate the metaphysical definition of 
ens rationis. Something really pretty is 
therefore always doubly welcome, 





